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DECLINE AND FALL 

or 

THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 



CHAP. LIIL 

State of the eastern empire in the tenth century. — Extent and di- 
vision. — Wealth and' revenue. — Palace of Constantinople^ — 
Titles and officers. — Pride and power of the emperors. — Tactics 
of the Qree^y Arabs, and Franks. — Loss of the Latin tongue. 
— Studies and solitude of the Greeks. 

Memorial A RAY of histofic light seems to beam from the 
Greek darkness of the tenth century. We open with 
^'^^' curiosity and respect the royal volumes of Con- 
stantine Porphyrogenitus,* which he composed at a 
mature age for the instruction of his son, and which 
promise to unfold the state of the eastern empire, both 
WozkB of ^^ peace and war, both at home and abroad. 
^Vm- ^° *^® ^^^ ^^ these works he minutely de- 
phyroge. scribcs the pompous ceremonies of the church 
and palace of Constantinople^ according to his 
own practice and that of his predecessors.^ In the se- 
cond he attempts an accurate survey of the provinces, 
the themesy as they were then denominated, both of 

» The epithet of Tiof^iftytnnc, Forphyrogeiiitiu, bom in the paiple, is elegantly 
defined by Claudian : 

Aidoa pxiTatoft nefldt fortnna Penates ; 
£t xegpum. com luce dedit. Cognata potestas 
Ezcepit Tyrio Teneiabile pignns in ostro. 
And Ducancey in his Greek and Latin Glossaries, prodnoes many passages ez- 
piessiTe of the same idea. 

b A splendid MS. of Constantine, de CaBiemoniis Aula et Ecdesia BysaiitinB, 
wandered from .Constantinople to Eada, Frankfort, and Leipsic, where it was pub- 
lished in a splendid edition by Leich and Keiske, (A. D. 1751. in folio.) with 
such lavish praise as edit(»B never fail to bestow oa the worthy or worthless object 
of their toil, \ « 

VOL. VII. B 



2 ROMAN EMPIRE. 

Europe and Asia/ The system of Roman tactics, the 
discipline and order of the troops, and the military 
operations by land and se«L, are explained in the third 
of these didactic collections, which may be ascribed 
to Constantine or his father Leo/ In the fourth of the 
administration of the empire, he reveals the secrets of 
the Byzantine policy, in friendly or hostile intercourse 
with die nations of the earth. The literary labours of 
the age, the practical systems of laws, agriculture, and 
history, might redound to the benefit of the subject^ 
and the honour of the Macedonian princes. The sixty 
books of the Beuilics* the code and pandects of civil 
Jurisprudence, were gradually framed in the three first 
reigns of that prosperous dynasty. The art of agricul- 
ture had amused the leisure, and exercised the pens, 
of the best and wisest of the ancients; and their chosen 
precept? are comprised in the twenty books of the Geo- 
fomci of Constantine. At his command, the historical 
examples of vice and virtue were methodised in fifty- 
three books,* and every citizen might apply to his con- 

« B«e,in l2iel|nt folmne of Ba|i4uii's Znimiiiiii OriestaSe, CnmitnntinhM d«Tk«» 
mttil>i|8,p. \ — ^24. de Administrando Imperio, p. 45—127. «dit. Venet The text 
•f the old editioii af MeuwiM is eotrected from a MS. of the royal library of Paria^ 
which Isaac Caaaubon had formerly sees, (Epi»t« ad Polybiam, p. 10.*) and the 
ienae it illostrated by two maps of William Ueslile, the prince of geographen, till 
the apptazance of the ipnaater d'Anville. 

' The tactics of Leo and Coostantxne are pablished with the aid of some new 
MSB, in the great editaoa of tilie works of Meumna, by the learned John Lami. 
(torn. 6. p. 531— 9S0. 1«11— 1417. Florent. 1745.) yet the text is still corrupt and 
Mntilated, the ▼ersion is still obseore and faolty. The Imperial library of Vienna 
would afford some Tahiable materials to a new editor. (Fabric. Bibliot. Onsc* 
tom. 6.p.S69.S70.) 

e On the subject of the B0iliM,Fabricfais.pihliet.OrfBc.t«»i. tt.p. 4S5— 514.) 
and Heinecdus, (Hist. Juris Romani, p. 39o — S99.)and Giannone,(Istoria CiriJe 
4e Napoli, torn. 1. n. 450—458.) as historical dviUans, may be useiblly oonsolttd. 
XLI. books of this Greek code hare been published with a Latin version, by Charies 
Aanihal Fabrottna, CParis, lli47.) in aeren tomes in fcHp) four other lN)oks have 
rince been discorercwl, and are inserted in Gerard Meeman's Novna Thesaams Jniia 
Civ. et Canon, tom. 5. Of the whole work, the aim hooka, John Leundarins has 
minted, (Basil, 1575.) an seiijgiM or synopsis. Hie GXIII. ncivala, or new laws, of 
Leo, may be found in the Gonms Juris CiTilis. 

^ Ihaveasedthe last and beat edition of the Oeopeaucs. (by Nieolaa Nieiaa, 
lipsiflB, 1781, two Tols. in octavo.) I read in the preface, that the same emperor 
raatoied the hmg'-foigotten s^rstems of rhetoric and philosaphy ; and his two books 
of Hfppiatfios, or horse-physic, were published at Paris, 1530. in folio* (Fabrie. 
BihUot Gt«m:. torn. 6. p. 495^-^500.) 

f Of these UIL books, or titles, only two ha-ve been pteeenredand vriated, de 
Legationibusy ( by Fulvius Unrinus, Antwerp, 158S. and IHniel HsschelMS, August. 
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tottpdriries or kiiiuMffhe lesson or the Warning of |^dpt 
tisxea. From the mgusf character of a legislator, the 
sovereign of the east descends to the more humble of* 
fice of a teacher and a scribe ; and if his successors and 
subjects trere regardless of his paternal cares, we may 
inherit and enjoy the everlasting legacy. 

. A closer survey will indeed reduce the value 
ye^^^' of the gift, and the gratitude of posterity: in the 
^°^ posseission of these imperial treasures we may 
stiU deplore our poverty and ignorance ; and the fading 
glories of their aothors will be obliterated by indiffer^ 
enee or contempt. The Basilics will sink to a broken 
copy, a partial and mutilated veision in the Greek lan- 
guage, of the laws of Justinian; but the sense of the 
old civilians is ofiten superseded by the influence of 
bigotry; asidthe absolute prohibition of divorce, con- 
cubinage, and interest for money, enslaves the freedom 
of trade and the happiness of private life. In the his- 
torical book, a subject of Constantino might admire the 
inimitable virtues of Greece and Rome : he might learn 
to what a pitch of energy and elevation the human cha- 
racter had formerly aspired. But a contrary effect must 
have been produced by a new edition of the lives of the 
saints, which the great logothete, or chancellor of the 
empire, was directed to prepare; and the dark fund of 
superstition was enriched by the fabulous and florid 
legends of Simon the Metaphrast.^ The merits and 
miracles of the whole calendar are of less account in 
the eyes of a sage, than the toil of a single husband- 
man, who multiplies the gifts of the Creator, and sup- 
plies th^ food of his brethren* Yet the royal authors 

Vindel. 1605.) and d« Viitatibiit et Vitiu. (by Heniy Valeenis, or da Va]«ia. 
Parii,1034.) 

^ The life and "wiAfxagi of Simon Mefaphnstes are deaaibedbj Hankias^ {da 
Scriptoxibuf Bycant. p. 418—460.) Tliia biograpber of tbe aainU indnJged bim- 
eelf m a Ioom paraphrase of the sense or nooisense of more ancient- acts. His 
Oreelr rhetoric is again paraphrased in the Latin version of Smms, and scaredy^ 
tiiread can be now visible of the oriidnal texture. 

b2 



4 ROMAN EMPIRE. 

of the Geoponks were most seriously employed in ex- 
pounding the precepts of the destroying art, which has 
beisn taught since the days of Xenophon/ as the arts 
of heroes and kings. But the Tactics of Leo and Con- 
stantine are mingled with the baser alloy of the age in 
which they lived. It was destitute of original genius ; 
they implicitly transcribe the rules and maxims which 
had been confirmed by victories. It was unskilled in 
the propriety of style and method; they blindly con- 
found the most distant and discordant institutions, the 
phalanx of Sparta and that of Macedon, the legions of 
Cato and Trajan, of Augustus and Theodosius. Even 
the use, or at least the importance, of these military 
rudiments may be fairly questioned: their general 
theory is dictated by reason ; but the merit* as well as 
difficulty, consists in the application. The discipline 
of a soldier is formed by exercise rather than by study : 
the talents of a commander are appropriated to those 
calm, though rapid minds, which nature produces to 
decide the fate of armies and nations : the former is 
the habit of a life, the latter the glance of a moment ; 
and the battles won by lessons of tactics may be num- 
bered with the epic poems created from the rules of cri- 
ticism. The book of ceremonies is a recital, tedious 
yet imperfect, of the despicable pageantry which had in* 
fected the church and state since the gradual decay of 
the purity of the one, and the power of the other. A 
review of the themes or provinces might promise such 
authentic and useful information, as the curiosity of go- 
vernment only can obtain, instead of traditionary fables 
on the origin of the cities, and malicious epigrams on 

> According to the fint book of the Cyropaedia, profesaor of tactics, a imall part 
of the science of war, were already institated in Persia, by which Greece most be 
understood. A good edition of all the Scriptores Tactici would be a task, not un- 
worthy of a scholar. His industir might discover some new MSS. and his learn- 
ing might Illustrate the mifitary nistory of the ancients. But this scholar should 
be likewise a soldier ; and alas ! Quintus Idlius is no more. 
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the vices of their inhabitants.^ Such information the his- 
torian would have been pleased to record ; nor should his 
silence be condemned it&e most interesting objects, the 
population of a capital and provinces, the amount of the 
taxes and revenues, the numbers of subjects of strangers 
^ho served under the imperial standard, have been un- 
noticed by Leo a philosopher, and his son Constantine. 
His treatise of the public administration is stained with 
the same blemishes ; yet it is discriminated by peculiar 
merit: the antiquities of the nations may be doubtful or 
fabulous ; but the geography and manners of the barba- 
ric world are delineated with curious accuracy. Of these 
Embawy ^atious, the Frauks alone were qualified to ob- 
^mS^ serve in their turn, and to describe, the metro- 
polis of the east. The ambassador of the great 
Otho, a bishop of Cremona, has painted the state of 
Constantinople about the middle of the tenth century : 
his style is glowing, his narrative lively, his observation 
keen ; and even the prejudices and passions of Liutprand 
are stamped with an original character of fireedom and 
genius.^ From this scanty fund of foreign and domes- 
tic materials I shall investigate the form and substance 
of the B]rzantine empire ; the provinces and wealth, 
the civil government and military force, the character 
and literature, of the Greeks in a period of six hundred 
years, from the reign of Heraclius to the successful in- 
vasion of the Franks or Latins. 

^^ After obMrring that the demerit of the Capfnidociaas rose in pnportioii to 
their rank and riches, he iuBerts a more pointed epigram, which is asoioed to De- 
modoGus: 

Ka«rvft)Munr ^or* fx^^ "Am iaMtf, oKKa mi euirn 
K«rdayi, ytva-afjuvn otfuaroc tojSeXov. 

The sting is precisely the same with the French epigram against Freon : Un serpent 
mordit Jean Freron — £h bien 1 Le serpent en moorut. but as the Paris wita are 
seldom read in the Anthology, I should be cozious to ieam through what channel 
it was conyeyed for their imitation. rConstantin. Porphyrogen.de Themat. c. t. 
Brunk. Anaiect...Graec. tom. 9. p. 56. Brodei Antholona. lib. 2. p. S44.) 

> The Legatio liutprandi Episcopi Cremonen»is ad Nicephorum Phocam, is in- 
serted in Muratori, Scriptores Rerum Italicarum, tom. S. pars 1. 
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_ After the final division between the eons of 

ibeiiiM, or Theodosius, the swarms of barbarians from 
o?S!r^ Scythia and Germany overspread the provinces, 
^S^' and extinguished the empire of ancient Rome. 
limits in The weakncss of Constantinople was concealed 

every age. - ^ , . . •■ i* • • • 

by extent of dominion : her limits were invio- 
late, or at least entire ; and the kingdom of Justinian 
was enlarged by the splendid acquisition of Africa and 
Italy. But the possession of these new conquests was 
transient and precarious ; and almost a moiety of the 
eastern empire was torn away by the arms of the Sa- 
racens. Syria and Egypt were oppressed by the Arar 
bicui caliphs ; and, after the reduction of Africa, their 
lieutenants invaded and subdued the Roman province 
which had been changed into the Gothic monarchy of 
Spain. The islands of the Mediterranean were not 
inaccessible to their naval powers ; and it was from 
their extreme stations, the harbours of Crete and the 
fortresses of Cilicia, that the faithful or rebel emirs iu'- 
sulted the majesty of the throne and capital. The re^ 
maining provinces, under the obedience of the emperors, 
were cast into a new mould ; and the jurisdiction of 
the presidents, the consulars, and the counts, was su- 
perseded by the institution of the themes,'^ or military 
governments, which prevailed under the successors of 
Heraclius, and are described by the pen of the royal 
author. Of the twenty-nine themes, twelve in Europe 
and seventeen in Asia, the origin is obscure, the ety- 
mology doubtful or capricious ; the limits were arbitrary 
and fluctuating; but some particular names, that sound 
the most strangely to our ear, were derived from the 
character £ind attributes of the troops that were main- 

B See Constantine de Thematibus, in Bandnri, torn. 1. p. 1 — SO. who owns» that 
the word is w iraXaM. et/t«a is used by Maurice (Stratagem, lib. t. c. f .) for a 
legion, from whence the name was easily transferred to its post or province. (Du- 
caage, Glos. Orsc. torn. 1. p. 487, 488.) Some etymologies are attempted for 
the Opsidan, Oprimician, Thracesian, themes. 
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CHAP. LIU. 7 

ttitted lit the expense, and for the guiurd^ of the re^ 
spectlve divisions. The vanity of the Gree^ princes 
most eagerly grasped the shadow of conquest, and the 
memory of lost dominion. A new Mesopotamia was 
created on the western side of the Euphrates : the ap-> 
pellation and preetor of Sicily were transferred to a 
narrow Aip oS Calabria ; and a fragment of the dutchy 
Off Beneventum was promoted to the style and title of 
the theme of Lombardy. In the decline of the Arabian 
empire, the successors of Constantine might indulge 
their pride in more solid advantages. The victories 
of Niccphorosy John Zimisces, and Basil the Second, 
revived the &me, and enhurged the boun(faries of the 
Roman nam« : the province of Cilicia, the metropoltt 
of Antioch, the islands of Crete and Cyprus, were re- 
stored to the aHegiance d! Chtist and Csesar : one third 
of Italy was annexed to the throne of Constantinople : 
the kingdom of Bulgaria was destroyed ; and the last 
sovereigns of the Maoedonsan dynasty extended their 
sway from the sources ef the Tigris to the neighbour^ 
hood of Rome^ In the eleventh century, the prospect 
was again clouded by new et^mies and new misfor- 
tunes : the relics dt Italy wetfe swept away by the Nor- 
man adventurers ; and almost all the Asiatic branches 
were dissevered from the Roman trunk by the Turkish 
conquerors. After these losses, the emperors of the 
Comnenian family continued to> reign from the Danube 
to Peloponnesus, and from Belgrade to Nice, Trebizond, 
and the winding stream of the Meander. * The spacious 
provinces of Thrace, Macedonia, and Greece, were obe* 
dient to their sceptre : the possession of Cyprus, Rhodes, 
and Crete, wa» accompanied by the fifty islands of the 
iBgean or Holy sea,"" and the remnant of their empire 

> Ayws iftkayot^ avit is* Btil] ityled by themodem Greeki, from' which the cotnijpi 
names of Archipelago, 1' Archipel, and the Arches, have been trans-termed by geo- 
graphers and seamen. (d'Anville. Geographie Anoienne, torn. 1. p. S8l. Analyse 
de 1» Carte de-laGrece^ p. 60.) Thennmbersof monkiorcaloyersin all the ialaada 
and the adjacent moQntam of icthoe» (Observationt de Belon, fol. 38. Terso) monts 
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transctods the measure of the largest of the European 
kingdoms. 

General The Same princes might assert with dignity 
pop^oos^- s^d truth, that of all the monarchs of Christen- 
"^•*- dom they possessed the greatest city/ the most 
ample revenue, the most flourishing and populous state. 
With the decline and fall of the empire, the cities of 
the west had decayed and fallen ; nor could the ruins 
of Rome, or the mud walls, wooden hovels, and narrow 
precincts, of Paris and London, prepare the Latin 
stranger to contemplate the situation and extent of 
Constantinople, her stately palaces and churches, and 
the arts and luxury of an innumerable people. Her 
treasures might attract, but her virgin strength had 
repelled, and still promised to repel, the audacious in- 
vasion of the Persian and Bulgarian, the Arab and the 
Russian. The provinces were less fortunate and im* 
pregnable ; and few districts, few cities could be dis- 
covered which had not been violated by some fierce 
barbarian, impatient to despoil, because he was hope- 
less to possess. From the age of Justinian the eastern 
empire was sinking below its former level ; the powers 
of destruction were more active than those of improve- 
ment ; and the calamities of war were imbittered by 
the more permanent evils of civil and ecclesiastical ty- 
ranny. The captive, who had escaped from the bar- 
barians, was often stripped and imprisoned by the 
ministers of his sovereign ; the Greek superstition re- 
laxed the mind by prayer, and emaciated the body by 
fasting; and the multitude of convents and festivals 
diverted many hands and many days from the temporal 
service of mankind. Yet the subjects of the Byzantine 

santo, might justify the epithet of holy, aytoc* a slight alteration frokn the original 
atya*9f, imposed by the Dorians, who, in their dialect, gave the figurative name of 
myti, or goats, to the boimding waves. (Vossius, apnd Cellariomi Geogxaph. Antiq. 
torn. 1. p. 829.) 

^ According to the Jewish trayeller* who had visited Eorope and Asia, Constan- 
tinople was ecmalled obly by Bagdad, the great city of the Ismaehtes. (Voyagq 
de Benjamin de Tadele, par Baratier, torn. 1. c. 5* p.* 46.) 
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empire were still the most dexterous and ditigent of 
nations ; tbeir coimtry was blessed by nature with every 
advants^e of soil, climate, and situation ; and, in the 
support and- restoration of the arts, their patient and 
peaceful temper was more useful than tbe warlike spirit 
and feudal anarchy of Europe. The provinces that still 
adhered to the empire were repeopled and enriched by 
the misfortunes of those idiTch were irrecoverably lost. 
From the yoke of the caliphs, the Catholics of Syria, 
Egypt, and Africa, retired to the allegiance of their 
prince, to the society of their brethren : the moveable 
^wealth, which eludes the search of oppression, accom- 
panied and alleviated their exile ; and Constantinople 
received into her bosom the fugitive trade of Alexandria 
and Tyre.. The chiefs of Armenia and Scythia, who 
fled fironi ^hostile or religious persecution, were hospita- 
bly entertained: their followers were encouraged to 
build new cities, and to cultivate waste lands; and 
many spots, both in Europe and Asia, preserved the 
name, the manners, or at least the memory, of these 
national colonies. Even the tribes of barbarians, who 
had seated theinaelves in arms on the territory of the 
empire, were gradually reclaimed to the laws of the 
church and state ; and as long as they were separated 
from the Greeks, their posterity supplied a race of 
faithful and obedient soldiers. Did we possess suffi- 
cient materials to survey the twenty-nine themes of the 
Byzantine monarchy, our curiosity might be satisfied 
with a chosen example ; it is fortunate enough that the 
clearest light should be thrown on the. most interesting 
province, and the name of Peloponnesus will awaken 
the attention of the classic reader. 
state of As early as the eighth century, in the troubled 
n^''" reign of the Iconoclasts, Greece, and even Pe- 
ScJavo- loponnesus,^ were overrun bv some Sclavonian 
bands who outstripped the royal standard of 

P Eff^XaC»0ij h vaau M x^i* nai ytym Bafiofof, ^ays Constantine, (Thematibiw, 
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Bulgaria. The straagers of old, Cadmas, and Danas^ 
and Pelops, had planted in that fruitful soil the seeds 
of policy and learning; but the savages of the north 
eradicated what jet. remained of their sickly and 
withered roots. In this irruption, the country and the 
inhabitants were transformed ; the Grecian blood was 
contaminated; and the proudest nobles of Peloponnesus 
were branded with the names of foreigners and slaves. 
By the diligence of succeeding princes, the land was in 
some measure purified from the barbarians ; and the 
humble remnant was bound by an oath of obedience, 
tribute, and military service, which they often renewed, 
and often violated. The siege of Patras was forme4 
by a singular concurrence of the Sclavonians of Pelo- 
ponnesus and the Saracens of Africa. In their last 
distress, a pious fiction' of the approach of the prastor 
of Corinth, revived the courage of the citizens. Their 
sally was bold and successful ; the strangers embarked, 
the rebels submitted, and the glory of the day was as- 
cribed to a phantom, or a stranger, who fought in the 
foremost ranks under the character of St. Andrew the 
apostle. The shrine which contained his relics was 
decorated with the trophies of victory, and the captive 
race was for ever devoted to the service and vassalage 
of the metropolitan church of Patras. By the revoh of 
two Sclavonian tribes in the neighbourhood of Helos 
and Lacedsemon, the peace of the peninsula was often 
disturbed. They sometimes insolted the weakness, 
and sometimes resisted the oppression, of the Byzan- 
tine government, till at length the approach of their 
hostile brethren extorted a golden bull to define the 
rights and obligations of the Ezzerites and Milengi, 
whose annual tribute was defined at twelve hundred 

Kb. 2. c. 6. p. t5 ) in a style as barbarous as the idea, wbich be confirms, as nsoal* 
by a fioolish epigram. The ^itomiser of Stiabo likewiae observes. «m wf h 9»0W 
HvUfOV, tuu EXXa9tt ^i^ov not MMciSovtav, xcu niKorm/wvf IxiAtu ZnXaCu n/tMmu: 
(bb. 7. pb 96. edit Hudson) a passage wbich leads Podwell a weary dance, 
(Geograph. Minor, torn. 2. disseru 6. p. 170 — 191.) to enumerate the inroadb of 
die SclaTi, and to fir the date (A. D. 980.) of this petty geographer. 
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pieces of gold. From these strangers the imperial 
geographer has accurately distinguished a domestic, 
and perhaps original race, ^rho, in some degree, might 
Freemen derive their blood from the much-injured He- 
of Lauo- lots. The liberality of the Romans, and espe- 
cially of Augustus, had enfranchised the mara- 
time cities from the dominion of Sparta ; and the con- 
tinuance of the same benefit ennobled them with the 
title of Eleuthero^ or free Laconians.** In the time of 
Constantine Porphyrogenitus, they had acquired the 
name of Mainote$, under which they dishonour the 
claim of liberty by the inhuman pillage .of all that is 
shipwrecked on their rocky shores. Their territory, 
barren of com, but fruitful of olives, extended to the 
cape of Malea : they accepted a chief or prince firom 
the Byzantine preetor, and a light tribute of four hun* 
dred pieces of gold, was the badge of their immunity 
rather than their dependance. The freemen of Laconia 
assumed the character of Romans, and long adhered 
to the religion of the Greeks. By the zeal of the em- 
peror Basil, they were baptized in the faith of Christ : 
but the altars of Venus and Neptune had been crowned 
by these rustic rotaries five hundred years after they 
were proscribed in the Roman world. In the theme 
Cities and of Peloponucsus,' forty cities were still num- 
pjj^°^bered, and the declining state of Sparta, Argos, 
»«o». and Corinth, may be suspended in the tenth 
century, at an equal distance, perhaps, between their 
antique splendour and their present desolation. The 
duty of military service, either in person or by substi- 
tute, was imposed on the lands or benefices of the pro- 
vince : a sum of five pieces of gold was assessed on 
each of the substantial tenants ; and the same capita- 
tion was shared among several heads of inferior value* 
On the proclamation of an Italian war, the Pelopon* 

q Strabon. Oeograph. lib. 0. p. 56t. Paa8aauui,GnDC. Desciiptio. lib. 5. c. 31. 
p. t64, f 65. Piin. Hist. Natar. Kb. 4. c. 8. 
' Cons tantin. de Administrando Imperio, lib. f . c. 50— ^f. 
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nesians excused themselves by a voluntary oblation of 
one hundred pounds of gold (four thousand pounds 
sterling), and a thousand horses with their arms and 
trappings. The churches and monasteries furnished 
their contingent; a sacrilegious profit was extorted 
from the sale of ecclesiastical honours ; and the indigent 
bishop of Leucadia' was made responsible for a pen- 
sion of one hundred pieces of gold.* 
Manufao But the Wealth of the province, andthe trust 
^luy of the revenue, were founded on the fair and 
of silk, plentiful produce of trade and manufactures ; 
and some symptoms of liberal policy may be traced in 
a law which exempts from all personal taxes the mari- 
ners of Peloponnesus, and the workmen in parchment 
and purple. This denomination may be fairly applied 
or extended to the manufactures of linen, woollen, and 
more especially of silk : the two former of which had 
flourished in Greece since the days of Homer; and 
the last was introduced perhaps as early as the reign 
of Justinian. These arts, which were exercised at 
Corinth, Thebes, and Argos, afforded food and occu- 
pation to a numerous people : the men, women, and 
children, were distributed according to their age and 
strength; and if many of these were domestic slaves, 
their masters, who directed the work and enjoyed the 
profit, were of a free and honourable condition. The 
gifts which a rich and generous matron of Pelopon- 
nesus presented to the emperoY Basil, her adopted son, 
were doubtless fabricated in the Grecian looms. Da- 
nielis bestowed a carpet of fine wool, of a pattern which 
imitated the spots of a peacock's tail, of a magnitude 
to overspread the floor of a new church, erected in the 

* The rock of Leacate was the sonthem promontory of his island and diocess. 
Had he been the exdusiTe goaidian of the Lover's Leap, so well known to the 
readers of Ovid (Epist. Sanpho) and the Spectator, he might have been the rich- 
est prelate of the Greek Cnurch. 

' Lecaatensis mihi juravit episcopns, quotannis ecclesiam soam debere Nice- 
phoro aureos centum persolvere, similiter et ceteras plus minusve secundum Tires 
suas (Liutprand in Legat. p. 489.) 
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triple name of Christ, of Michael the archangel, and 
of the prophet Elijah. She gave six hundred pieces 
of silk and linen of various use and denomination; the 
silk was painted with the Tyrian dye, and adorned by 
the labours of the needle ; and the linen was so exqui- 
sitely fine, that an entire piece might be rolled in the 
hollow of a cane."" In his description of the Greek 
manufactui^, a historian of Sicily discriminates their 
price, according to the weight and quality of the silk, 
the closeness of the texture, the beauty of the colours, 
and materials of the embroidery, A single, or even a 
treble thread was thought sufficient for ordinary sale ; 
but the union of six threads composed a piece of 
stronger and more costly workmanship. Among the 
colours, he celebrates, with affectation of eloquence, 
the fiery blaze of the scarlet, and the softer lustre of the 
green. The embroidery was raised either in silk or 
gold: the more simple. ornament of stripes or circles 
was surpassed by the nicer imitation of flowers : the 
vestments that were fabricated for the palace or the 
altar oilen glittered with precious stones, and the 
figures were delineated in strings of oriental pearls.' 
Till the twelfth century, Greece alone, of all the coun- 
tries of Christendom, was possessed of the insect who 
is taught by nature, and of the workmen who are in- 
structed by art, to prepare this elegant luxury. But 
the secret had been stolen by the dexterity and dili- 
gence of the Arabs : the caliphs of the east and west 
scorned to borrow from the unbelievers their furniture 
and apparel; and two cities of Spain, Almeria and 

« Sm Cmstantine (in Vit. Baal, c 74—76. p. 195. 197. in Script post Theo- 
phanem), who allows himself to use many technical or haxbarous words : bar- 
barous, says he, n rm «r«xx«y ofuLBta luiXor yaf nri twwc NocMMKriiy. Docange la- 
bours OD. some ; but he was not a weayer. 

"[ The manu£aetares of Palermo, as they are described by Hugo Fakandus 
(Hist. Sicula inproem. in Muratori Script. Kerum Italicarum, torn. 5. p. 956.) is 
a copy of those of Greece. Without. transeribmg his declamatory sentences, 
which I haye softened in the text, I shall obserye, that in this passage, the strange 
wjyd ^sarmKumaia is yery properly changed for SMNtftmoto by Cariaius, the first 
editor. Falcandus liyed about the year 1190. 



J 
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Lisbon, were &mous for the manufactarcy the use, and 
•r^g. perhaps the exportation ofsilL Itwasiatro- 
p>>^^ duced into Sicily by the Normans ; and this 
OreecB emigration of trade distinguishes the yictory of 
^ ^^* Roger from the uniform and fruitless hostilities 
of every age. After the sack of Corinth, Athens, and 
Thebes, his lieutenant embarked with a captive train 
of weavers and artificers of both sexes, atrophy glori- 
ous to their master, and disgraceful to the Greek em- 
peror/ The king of Sicily was not insensible of the 
value of the present ; and, in the restitution of the pri-^ 
soners, he excepted only the male and female manafac- 
turers of Thebes and Corinth, who labour, says the 
Byzantine historian, under a barbarous lord, like the 
old Eretrians in the service of Darius." A stately 
edifice, in the palace of Palermo, was erected for the 
use of this industrious colony;" and the art waspvo^ 
pagated by their children and disciples, to satisfy the 
increasing demand of the western world. The decay 
of the looms of Sicily may be ascribed to the troubles 
of the island, and the competition of the Italian cities. 
In the year thirteen hundred and fourteen, Lucca alone, 
among her sister republics, enjoyed the lucrative mo^ 
nopoty.*" A domestic revolution dispersed the manu* 
facturers of Florence, Bologna, Venice, Milan, and 
even the countries beyond the Alps; and thirteen 

9 Inde ad interioca Gmda piogrean, Corintliiiim, lltebMr Atbenas, antMyuA 
nobilitate celebres, expo^aot; et maximlL ibidem pnedlk direpti. opifices etiam 
qoi sericofl pannoff tezere aolent, ob ignominiam I m pe r a to f i s uUna, saiqae prin- 
dpiB glonam, captivoa dedacunt Quos Rogerioa, in PaUimo Sicilie niatrofNoli 
coUocans, ariem texendi saoe odocere pnecepit ; et ezhino pnedicta an ilia, prins 
A Grecis tantdm inter chrietianoa habita. Komanis patera copicii^iiB (Otha 
Frisingen. de Gestia Frederid 1. lib. 1. c. 33. in Mnratori Script Ital. torn. 6. 
p. 668.) Thia exception allows the biahop to celebrate Lisbon and Almeria in 
aericonqn pannoraiB opificio pramohiliewimi. (m Cbvoa. apod Mniatori, Aaiiali 
d*ItaUa, torn. 9. p. 415.) 
'iMaunel, " 



> NicetaainMauiMd,Ub. S. c 8. p. 65. He dMcxibet tlwae Greeka as (ridlM 
nnrpiwc tBwti v^amn, as Mirt» Wfoo'ttMYcnrt rm Hofurm «tt»yfM » tir«i m » r««XM>. 

» Hogo Falcanus styles them nobiles officioas. ITie Arabs had aot introduced 
silk» though they had planted caoes and made SBsar in the plain ci Palenao* 

b See the Life of Castroecio Caaticani, not b^ MachiaTel, but by the more an- 
thentic biogn^ther, Nicholas TegrimL Minaton, wito haa insorted it in the ninth 
wlnme of his Scriptoies, qaotos this chimbs pasMg« in his Iteliaa Anticpiities. 
(torn. 1. dissert S5. p. 378. ) 
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yesurs after this event, the statute^ of Modena eiijoia 
the plwting of mulbenry^trees, and regulate the duties 
ou raw ailk.*" The northern climates are leas propitions 
tp the education of the silk-worm ; but the industry of 
France and England"* is supplied and enriched by the 
production of Italy and China. 
BcToraa I must repeat the complaint^ that the vague 
Omk ^^^ scanty memorials of the times will not af** 
empin. fgfd any just estimate of the taxes, the revenue, 
and the resources of the Greek empire. From every 
province of Europe and Asia the rivulets of gold and 
silver discharged into the imperial reservoir a copious 
and perennial stream. The separation of the branches 
from the trunk increased the relative magnitude of Con* 
stantinople; and the maxims of despotism contracted 
the state to the capital, the capital to the palace, and 
the palace to the royal person. A Jewish traveller, 
who visited the east in the twelfth century, is lost in his 
admiration of the Byzantine riches. // U here (says 
Benjamin of Tudela), in the queen of cities^ that the tri- 
butes of the Greek empire are annually deposited, and 
the lofty towers are filled with precious magazines of silk, 
purple, and gold* It is said, that Constantinople pay$ 
each day to her sovereign twenty thousand pieces of gold; 
which are levied on the shops^ taverns^ and markets, on 
the merchants of Persia and Egypt, of Russia and 
Hungary, of Italy and Spain, who frequent the capital 
by sea and UmdJ^ In all pecuniary matters, the autho- 
rity of a Jew is doubdess respectable ; but as the three 
hundred and sixty*five days would produce a yearly 
income exceeding seven millions sterling, I am tempted 

« From the MS. statutes, as tliey are quoted by Muratori in liis Italian Anti- 
quities, (torn. t. dissert 90. p. 46—48.) 

^ The broad silk manulactare was established in England in the year 1630; 
(Anderson's Chronological Deduction, vol. 2. p. 4.) but it is to the reyocation. of 
m edict of Nantes that we owe the SpitaUteMs colony. 

« Voyage de Benjamin de Tudele, torn. 1. c. 5. p. 44—53. The Hebrew text 
has boen translated into French by that marvellous child Baratier, who has added 
a volume of crude leamingk The errors and iietions of the Jewish rabbi, are not 
a sufficient ground to deny the reality of his travel* 
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to retiench at least the numerous festivals of the Greek 
calendar. The mass of treasure that was saved by The- 
odora and Basil the Second^ will suggest a splendid, 
though indefinite, idea of their supplies and resources. 
The mother of Michael, before she retired to a cloister, 
attempted to check or expose the prodigality of her un- 
grateful son, by a free and faithfol account of the wealth 
which he inherited; one hundred and nine thousand 
pounds of gold, and three hundred thousand of silver, 
the fruits of her own economy and that of her deceased 
husband/ The avarice of Basil is not less renowned 
than his valour and fortune : his victorious armies were 
paid and rewarded without breaking into the mass of 
two hundred thousand pounds of gold (about eight 
millioxis sterling), which he had buried in the subterra- 
neous vaults of the palace.^ Such accumulation of trea- 
sure is rejected by the theory and practice of modem 
policy; and we are more apt to compute the national 
riches by the use and abuse of the public credit. Yet 
the maxims of antiquity are still embraced by a monarch 
formidable to his enemies ; by a republic respectable to 
her allies ; and both have attained their respective ends, 
of military power and domestic tranquillity. 
Pomp and Whatever might be consumed for the present 
^^5[. wants, or reserved for the future use of the state, 
>«»- the first and most sacred demand was for the 
pomp and pleasure of the emperor ; and his discretion 
only could define the measure of his private expense. 
The princes of Constantinople were far removed from 
the simplicity of nature ; yet, with the revolving seasons, 
they were led by taste of feshion, to withdraw to a purer 
air, from the smoke and tumult of the capital. They 
enjoyed, or affected to enjoy, the rustic festival of the 

'See the Contmuator of Theophanes, (lib. 4. p. 107.) Cedreniu, (p. 544.) and 
Zonaias (torn. 2. lib. 16. p. 157.) 

V Zonaras (torn. S. lib. 16. p. 2S5.) ioBtead of pounds qsob the more classic ap« 
|>ellation, of talents, which, in a litoral sense and strict computation, would mttl-> 
tiply six-fold the treasure of Basil. 
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Tiatage; their leisure was amused by the exercise of the 
chase, and the calmer occupation of fishing, and in the 
summer heats, they were shaded from the sun, and re- 
fireshed by the c^ling breezes from the sea. The coasts 
and islands of Asia and Europe were covered with their 
magnificent villas ; but, instead of the modest art which 
secretly strives to hide itself, and to decorate the see* 
nery of nature, the marble structure of their gardens 
served only to expose the riches of their lord, and the 
labours of the architect The successive casualties of 
inheritance and forfeiture had rendered the sovereign 
proprietor of many stately houses in the city and suburbs, 
of which twelve were appropriated to the ministers of 
ThepaiMse State ; but the great palace,^ the centre of the im- 
ft^^^ perial residence, was fixed during eleven centu- 
P^ ries to the same position, between the hippo- 
drome, the cathedral of St Sophia, and the gardens, 
which descended by many a terrace to the shores of 
the Propontis. The primitive edifice of the first Con- 
stantino was a copy or rival of ancient Rome ; the gra- 
dual improvement of his successors aspired to emulate 
the wonders of the old world,' and, in tiie tenth century 
the Byzantine palace excited the admiration, atleastof the 
Latins, by an unquestionable pre-eminence of strength, 
size, and magnificence.^ But the toil and treasure of so 
many ages had produced a vast and irregular pile : each 
separate building was marked with the character of the 
times, and of the founder ; and the want of space might 
excuse the reigning monarch who demolished, perhaps 

h For a conions and minate descripdoa of the imperial palace, see tlie Goaetaa- 
tinop. Chri8aana(Hb. 2. c. 4. p. 115— 12S.) of Dacange, tneTillemont of the mid- 
dle agee. Never haelaborioasGennaaypTodnoed two antiqaariaae more laboriona 
aad accurate than theae two natiTos of lively Jraace. 



dm, vpod Wechel) aeciibed to Joliaa, ez-inrelSBet of EmC Seventy-one of hitf epi- 
name, some lively, are ooUected in Bnmci; (Analeet urac torn, f . p. 495—510.) 
Got this is wantiM. 

• * fjtmgtMtf iiftprfi*fiBi m Palatim aon polchritadine iotom, veitUtt etiam fertita* 
dine, ouaabn$qam aaqeam vidaiammimitiombae pneelat. (liatpiaad. Hist lib. 5. 
iu 9. p. 465.) 

VOL.VII. C 
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withi secret satisfaction, the works of his predecessor^: 
The economy of the erapenur Theophilus allowed a more 
free and ample scope for his domestic luxury and splen- 
dour. A &vourite ambassador, "ikrho h^ astonished the 
Abbassides themselves byhis pride and liberality , present*^ 
ed on his return the model of a palace which the caliph 
of Bagdad had recently constructed on the banks of the 
Tigris. The model was instantly copied and surpassed i 
the new buildingsof TheophiW were accoibpamed wHll 
gardens and with five cfaurches^one of which ww con- 
spicuous for 81% and beauty : it was crowned With three 
domesi the roof of gilt brass reposed on colums of 
Italian marble, and the walls were incrusted with marbles 
of various colours. In the face of the church, a semieir^ 
cular portico, of the figure and name of the Greek sigma^ 
was supported by fifteen columns of Phrygian marble, 
and the subterraneous vaults were of a similar construc- 
tion. The square before iiie sigma was decorated with 
a fountain, and the margin of the basin was lined an^ 
encompassed with plates of sihrer. In the b^inning of 
each season, the basin, instead of water, was repleorished 
with the most exquisite fruits, which were abandoned to 
the populace for the entertainment of the prince. He 
enjoyed this tumultous spectacle from a throne re- 
splendent widi gold and gems, which was raised by a 
marble staircase to the height of a lofty terrace. B^low 
the throne were, seated the officers of his guards, the 
magistrates, the chiefr of the factions of the circus; the 
inferior steps were occupied by the people, and the place 
below was covered with troops of dancers, singers, and 
pantomimes. The square was surrounded by the halt of 
justic^, the cursenal, and the various offices of business 
and pleasure : and the purple chamber was named from 
the annual distribution of robes of scarlet and purple by 

' See the aaoaymous oontumator of TheophaMi, (p. 59.61. 86.) wheofr I have 
followed inthe neat aad concise abetract of Le Bean* (Hut. de Bas*£minfe, toni. 
14. p. 436.-438.} 
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thie hatot4 of the em|)reaa faer^dtf. Tke hni^-flnm^i of 
the apartments ^^ adapted to the seasbns^ kisiA^tf^ 
tet^d with niarblbaodiidrpfayiy^ iHih j>aiiitSki'g, dbil^f^M^ 
and mosaics, lYi^aiprofosioD ofgoid , silver, s^ {iQiedidtii 
stohes. His &iicifi:d magnificence employed ihe Skilly 
and patience of inch artisb as tbe tfm^s conld iedTord ; 
but tiie taiste of AAbns wonM haVe despised their ^6- 
louii and costly labours ; i gbiden tre^ with iOr leaves and 
branches, which sheltered a muftitiide of bird$, t^arbling 
thdir cLrtificiiEll notes, and t^ lioffi^ of maissy g^ld, and of 
the natural si^/ who ItK^ed dnd fOftred like lAieit bre- 
thren of the forest; Thd shcfceWo« bf Thebjihlkis, of 
the Basifian and Ooiimeiri^n^ dyhkdt'l4, weiee ti6t l^£f 
anfbitiouj of leaving sotele miem^iH&l bf tikit ^esidehbe ; 
^d the portion' of die paii6e mdsftspfetidid and oug^l^t, 
wto di^rified with ik^ tiltte of «h%^bl<!en tHcmmnH^ 

Furniture Wltfe beCOltUng .ffiOde^, tfi§ I'icH 4ttd tibfefi^ 

t^d!^ Greeks aspired to iiAitaie ttt^if fb^greign ; and: 
' wlien they passed thrbugh the sife^ts bU hbise- 
back, in their rol^ of i^k diid etel>fbid3^, they weYg 
mistaken by the ehildnftn for Effg^.'' A itigtfon bf Peld- 
pbnnesus,'' wh^ httd bteti^ed* the inlfltnl fbrfAitei (A 
Basil the Macedonian, was excited by tedd^iti^s bV va^ 
nity to visit the greatness of her adbptbd sotr:^ In a jour« 
ney of five hunfdred mile^, fnom: Patras to.Obnitantino- 
ple, her age or indolence declined tbe fatigue of a horse 
or Carriage ; the soft; litter dtbed of Dadielis Wis trans- 
ported on &e shbulders of ten: robUi^t slkves ; and aisi 
they were relievc^d at easy distanced; a btand of three 
hundred was selected for the pierform^nc^ of this ser-. 
vice. She wa^ entertained in the Byzantine p^al^e widi 

"* la anrea trie limo quae prxstantior eflt.pars poteaii&simus (tA^ usjfrpn- Komanus) 
deg'ftiu csierqj partes {J^l^'^) distribuerfkt,(LiiitpTaj]id) FIbt. Lib, 5- c;> 9>p. 469^) For 
Ihis tm siigiiififrailoii of tridiniuin (osdificiuni tria Tel plum ntXin} Kilicet <m>i com- 
plect«BB) see Ducang** (GIouSp Gtiec- et Ob^rvatioaa aar Joiovilie, p* 240*) and 
Heiakf! (ad GonatautiDum dc Ccremonijflj p* 7.) 

"Inequia vacti (says Benjamiii of Tadeb)rf?^m UliiB videntur persliiiilw* t 
piefer the Lalin version of ConstantiDe TEmperenTj (p. 46.) to the French of Bara* 
tier, (torn, 1- p. 49*) 

4 See tlie accouatoflieir journey t mii£ii£c«oce,aad lest&meiitp m the lifi^of Basil j 
bj Jiifl gTWidBoa ConBiantine, (c. 74—76* p* 195—197*) 

c2 
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filial rererence, and the honours of a queen; and what* 
ever might be the origin of her wealth, her gifts were not 
unworthy of the regal dignity. I have already described 
the fine and curious manufistctures of Peloponnesus, of 
linen, silk, and woollen ; but the most acceptable of her 
presents consisted in three hundred beautiful youths, 
of whom one hundred were eunuchs;'' for she was not 
ignorant (says the historian), that the air of the palace 
is more congenial to such insects than a shepherds dairy 
to the flies of the summer. During her lifetime, she be* 
stowed the greater part of her estates in Peloponnesus, 
and her testament instituted Leo, the son of Basil, her 
universal heir. After the payment of the legacies, four- 
score villas or farms were added to the imperial domain ; 
and three thousand slaves of Danidis were enfiranchised 
by their new lord, and translated as a colony to the 
Italian coast. From this example of a priviate matron, 
we may estimate the wealth and mi^ificence of the 
emperors. Yet our enjoyments are confined by a nar- 
row circle; and whatsoever may be its value, the lux* 
ury of life is possessed with more innocence and safely 
by .the master of his own, than by the steward of the 
public, fortune. 

Sonoau I^ ^^ absolute government, which levels the 
rf aa**** distinctions of the noble and plebeian birth, the 
impeiua sovereign is the sole fountain of honour; and 
^* the rank, both in the palace and the empire, 
depends on the titles and offices which are bestowed 
and resumed by his arbitary will. Above a thousand 
years, from Vespasian to Alexius Comnenus,"* the Ca- 
sar was the second person, or at least the second de- 

P Canamatium (iuif{i^Hc, Docang** OloM.) GnwiTOcaiit, ampatadsTirilibas et 
virgin, puemrn emuichiim quot VerduneBiM meicatoiM ob tfniff«n«^in lucnun f acere 
■olent et in Hupaniam ducere. ^liuteraad, lib. 6.c. 3. p. 470.) The Uftabomiiia* 
tumof theabaminAUeslaTetraae! YetlamfazpriMdtoimdmthe tenthceatmy, 
fnch actbe fpecolatioiu of oonmieice m Lorraine. 

4 See the Aleziad (lib. 3. p. 79.) of Aima Comnena, who, except in filial pietv, 
may be compaied in MadenioiMUe de Montpenaier. In her awnil rereroice for 
titles and fonna, she atyles her father Efri m y4<wic P 'g» ^* inventor of thia loyal art, 
the 'nxn "nx^t ud wmrmfM wwmiAm. 
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gree, after the supreme title of Augustus was more freely 
communicated to the sons and brothers of the reigning 
monarch. To elude, without violating his promise to 
a powerful associate/ the husband of his sister; and, 
without giving himself an equal, to reward the piety of 
his brother Isaac, the craf^ Alexius interposed a new 
and supereminent dignity. The happy flexibility of 
the Greek tongue, allowed him to compound the names 
of Augustus and emperor (sebastos and autocrator), and 
the union produced the sonorous title of Stbastocratar. 
He was exalted above the Gaasar on the first step of the 
throne; the public acclamations repeated his name; 
and he was only distinguished from the sovereign by 
some peculiar ornament of the head and feet The em- 
peror alone could assume the purple or red buskins, and 
the close diadem or tiara, which imitated the fashion 
of the Persian kings/ It was a high pyramidal cap of 
cloth or silk, almost concealed by a profrision of pearls 
and jewels ; the crown was formed by a horizontal cir- 
cle and two arches of gold ; at the summit, the point of 
their intersection, was placed a globe or cross, and two 
strings or lappets of pearl depended on either cheek. 
Instead of red, the buskins of the Sebastocrator and 
Csesar were green: and on their open coronets or 
crowns, the precious gems were more sparingly dis- 
tributed. Beside and below the Caesar, the frmcy of 
Alexius created the panhypersebastos Bsxd the protose- 
bastoSy whose sound and signification will satisfy a Gre- 
cian ear. They imply a superiority above the simple 
name of Augustus ; and this sacred and primitive title 
of the Roman prince was degraded to the kinsmen and 
servants of the Byzantine court. The daughter of 
Alexius applauds, with fond complacency, this artful 
gradation of hopes and honours ; but the science of 

' BiififMs rafftfK, hmhifAm ; fee Reiake* ad Cenoumiale, p. 14, 15. Da€aiige 
liM given a learned diaeertation on the crowns of Conetantinople, Rome, fiance, 
4c (rar JomTille, S5. p. S89--30S) but of his thirty-fbor models, none exactly 
tally with Anne's descnpcion. 
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if^6nte iB'^ocessiUe to the 'meanest ca;pacity ; and this 
y^ dictionary was easily enriched by the pride of his 
aacoewars. Tq their favourite sons or brothers, they 
i^iparted "die more I6fiy appellation of lord or despot j 
ikhii^h lyas ilhistrated witl) new ornaments and prero- 
gattyes^ and placed immediately after the person of the 
emperor himself. The five titles of 1. Despot; 2. &- 
beutQcnadr; 3. Casar; 4. Banhypersebcutor ; and 6. 
Protdisebastos ; were usually confined to the princes of 
bis' blood; they w^ the emanations of hi)| majesty; 
bait as they exercised ^no regular functions, their ez^ 
isicnce was uselesq/ and their authority was precarious. 
(monk of ^^ ^^ every mbnarchy the substantiail powets 
^p^|v& of gOTemment muist be divided and exercised 
Xdrthe ' by (he ministers of the palace and treasury, the 
*^^' fleet and army. The tifles done difer ; and in 
ttie levblbtion' of agps, the counts and pref<&ots, ihe prse- 
Idi and qu®stor/it)sen9ibly descended^ while their ser- 
vants i^e above their heads to the first honours of the 
state. 1. In\i monarchy; which refefrs every object to 
ike person of the prince, the cajf^f and ceremonies of the 
pakiee fbrb the inost r6)3pectable department. The 
iuropakMy^'so ilhistfious in the age of Justinian, was 
npplanted by ii^e pfi^tov&tiare, whose primitive func- 
tus ^yere limited to the'custody of the wardrobe. From 
ihetice his jurisdictioti'wais ^^tendedover the numerous 
menisllsof pomp ^d luxury ; and he presided with his 
silver Wand at the public and private audience. 2. In 
thft ancient Isystem of Oonstantine, the name of hgo- 
thete, ot a(ccoruntant, Was applied to the receivers of the 
ftoaift^^s ; Yhe principd officiers were distinguished as the 
logothetes of the domain, of the posts, the army, the 

■ Pan exstaoB cuiis^ 8o|p djademate dUpir 
Ofdine pfo'reirum Tocitatos'C^ura Valaii] 
says the African CorippiiB; (de Laudibus Jostini, lib. 1. 13d.) and in the same 
eounim (th^ liztii) CMciio^^oiras Teiiresenta him, who, virgi aareA decoratuB, intex 
■«m«MBabbto4u& piuJia^ ante p«d<^ regis Incederet. (Vari^. 7. b,) But this gret^t 
4tlG6r,unkhown, toUhtiyfrnc^, ezereising no function, vuv 9fe w^uuu, wa0 cast dQVtt 
by the modem Greeks to the fifteenth rank. (Codin. c. 5. p. 6^.) 
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pti^tBte md public treasure; and the great logothete 
the supreme guardian of the laws ai^d revenues, is com- 
pared wida thechaacellorof the Latin monarchies/ His 
discerning eye prevaded the civil administration ; and 
he was assisted^ in du^ subordination, by the eparchor 
prefi^t of the city, the first secretary, and the keepers of 
the privy seal, the archives, and Ihe red or purple ink 
which was reserved for the sacred signature of the em- 
peror alone.* The introductor and interpreter of fo- 
reign ambassadors were the great chiaus^ and the dra- 
gomani^ two names of Turkish Origin, and which are 
still familiar to the sublime Porte. 3. From the hum- 
Me sfyle and service of guards, the domestics insensibly 
rose to the station of generals ; the military themes of 
the east and west, the legions of Europe and Asia, 
were often divided, till the great domestic was finally 
invested with the universal and absolute command of the 
land forces. The protostratory in his original functions, 
^Bs the assistant of the emperor when he mounted on 
horseback ; he gradually became the lieutenant of the 
great domestic in the field ; and his jurisdiction ex- 
tended over the stables, the cavalry, and the royal train 
of hunting and hawking. The stratopedarch was the 
great judge of the camp ; the protospathaire commanded 
the guards; the constable* the great ateriarchy and the 

' NksetaSf (in Bfiaaiiel. lib. 7. c. 1.) defiaas him «k h Aarnwfr Aim K«>«f^«fMlr, tUQ 
I^Xmsc ti«9m AoyoBtrm. Yet the epithet of fjuyat waa added by the elder An- 
dioflicus. (DncasffeytoiiL. 1. p. 82f , 8f 3.) 

" From Leo. I. (A. D. 470.) the imperial ink» which is still visible on some ori- 
giABi aot», wa» a mixture ol Tennilion and ciiuiabaT, or purple. The empeio^s 
gnardians, who shared in this prerogatiTe, always marked in green ink the indie- 
tion and the month. See the DictioniBre Diplomatiqae, (tom. 1. p. 5ll-'-5l3.) a 
Yalttahle abridgment. 

X The saltan sent a Zumuc to Alexias ; (Anna Comnena, lib. 6. p. 170. Ducange 
ad loc-) and Pachymer often speaks of the fuyt^ t^mvc* (lib. 7. c. 1. Ub. IS. c. 50. 
lib. 13. c. 22.) The Chiaooah oasha is now at the head of seven hundred officers. 
(Rycaatfs Ottoman Empire, p. 349, 8vo. edition.) 

' Tagemau is the Arabic name of an interpreter, (d'Herbelot, p. 854, 855.) 
Wfmroi Twv i^/umiMvv wf uMtut mfMi^MM-t ^fay9fdMmK$ says Codinus. (c. 6. n. 70. p. 
67.) See Villehardoain. (no. 26.) Busbeqpius, (Epist. 4. p. 338.) and Ducange. 
(Observations sax ViUehardouin. and Glosa. Gnec. et. Labn.) 

» KawtfYouXoff or upm^rauX^^ a corruption from the Latin Comes stabuU, or the 
French Conn^table. In a miUtaiy sense, it was nsed by the Greeks in the elev^th 
century, at least as early as in France. 
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aeofyth, were the separate chiefe of the Franks, the bar- 
barianSy and the Varangi, or English, the mercenary 
strangers, who, in the decay of the national spirit, 
formed the nerve of the Byzantine armies. 4. The 
naval powers were under die command of the great, 
duke; in his absence they obeyed the great drungire 
of the fleet: and in his place the emir ot admiral^ a 
name of Saracen extraction,''but which has been natu* 
ralized in all the modern languages of Europe. Of 
these officers, and of many more whom it would be use- 
less to enumerate, the civil and military hierarchy was 
framed^ Their honours and emoluments, their dressi 
and titles, their natural salutations and respective pre- 
eminence, were balanced with more exquisite labour 
than would have fixed the constitution of a free people; 
and the code was almost perfect when this baseless fa- 
bric, the monument of pride and servitude, was for ever 
buried in the ruins of the empire.*" 
^^^^ The most lofty titles, and the most humble 
of tiM em- postures, which devotion has applied to the 
'^**^' Supreme Being, have been prostituted by flat- 
tery and fear to creatures of the same nature with our- 
selves. The mode of adoratiarij'' of falling prostrate on 
the ground, and kissing the feet of the emperor, was 
borrowed by. Diocletian from Persian servitude; but it 
was continued and aggravated till the last age of the 
^ Greek monarchy. Excepting only on Sundays, when 
it was waved from a motive of religious pride, this 
humiliating reverence was exacted from all who entered 
the royal presence, from the princes invested with the 
diadem and purple, and from the ambassadors who re- 
ft It wag dincUy borrowed from the Normans. In the twelfth centoxy, Qian* 
none reckooB the admiral of Sicily among the great oiBcers. 

b Hua sketch of hononra and offices is drawn from Geor^ Codinns Caropalata^ 
who SBiviTed the takingof Constantinople by the Turks ; his elaborate though tri- 
fii« work, (de Offidis Eedesia et Aole C. P.) has been illustrated by the notes 
-ofGoar, ana the three books of Gretser, a learned Jesuit. 

• The respectfiol salutation of carrying the hand to the mouth «d m, is the root 
of the Latin word, adero aiotw, S(ee our learned Selden, (toI. 3. p. 143 — 145. 
94t.) in his Titles of Honour. It seems from the fizst book of Herodotus to be of 
Penutt ofigin* 
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presented their mdq[>endeiit sovereigns, the caliphs of 
Asia, Egypt, or Spain, the kings of France and Italy, 
and the Latin emperors of ancient Rome. In his trans- 
actions of business, Liutprand, bishop of Cremona,^ 
asserted the free spirit of a Frank and the dignity of 
j^^ ^^ his master Otho. Yet his sincerity cannot dis- 
of ambas- guise the abasement of his first audience. When 
** ^^ he approached the throne, the birds of the golden 
tree began to warble their notes, which were accom- 
panied by the roarings of the two lions of gold. With 
his two companions, Liutprand was compelled to bow, 
and to fall prostrate ; and thrice he touched the ground 
with his forehead. He arose, but, in the short interval, 
the throne had been hoisted by an engine from the floor 
to the ceiling, the imperial figure appeared in a new 
and more gorgeous apparel, and the interview was con- 
cluded in haughty and majestic silence. In this honest 
and curious narrative the bishop of Cremona represents 
the ceremonies of the Byzantine court, which are still 
practised in the sublime Porte, and which were pre- 
served in the last age by the dukes of Muscovy or 
Russia. After a long journey by the sea and land, 
from Venice to Constantinople, the ambassador halted 
at the golden gate, till he was conducted by the formal 
officers to the hospitable palace prepared for his recep- 
tion ; but this palace was a prison, and his jealous 
keepers prohibited all social intercourse either with 
strangers or natives. At his first audience, he offered 
the gifts of his master, slaves, and golden vases, and 
costly armour. The ostentatious payment of the officers 
and troops displayed before his eyes the riches of the 
empire : he was entertained at a royal banquet,* in which 



' TIm two tmhutim of lintpiud to Congtiiatinople, all that he mw or wattend 
in the Gxeek capital^ axe oleaniitly deecribed bj himaelf. (Hut lib. 6. c. 1--4. 
p. 469^-471. ligatio ad Nkephoiiim Fhocam, p. 47»--489.) 

• AmoBg tike aameementi of Uie feaat, a boy balanced, on hie forehead, a pike, 
or pole, twen^«fear foot looff, with a aoM-bar of two cabita a little below the top. 
Ten> bojra, naked, though anctmed (eoMpMlriti) together, and lingijr, diabed, 
•tood, played, detcmded, &c. ita me stnpidiim leddtdit: ntnmi ininMiilia neicio. 
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tiie aiphassttiom of the ofttioiis were mardiaUed by the 
p^teem or contempt of the Greeks : from his own table, 
the emper(^, as the most signal favour, sent the plates 
^hich he had tested ; and his fiivourites were dismissed 
with a robe of honour/ In the morning and evening 
a£ each day, his civil and military servants attended 
their duty in the palace ; their labour was repaid by the 
sight, perhaps by the smile, of their lord ; his commands 
were signified by a nod or a sign ; but all earthly great- 
ness stood silent and submissive in his presence. In 
l^rocM- his regular or extraordinary processions through 
!^L^? the capital, he unveiled his person to the public 
*^<»«- viewc the rites of policy were connected with 
those of religion, and his visits to the principal churches 
were regulated by the festivals of the Greek calendar. 
On the eve of these processions, the gracious or devout 
intention of the monarch was proclaimed by the heralds. 
The streets were cleared and purified : the pavement 
was strewed with flowers : the most precious furniture, 
the gold and silver plate, and silken hangings^ were 
displayed from the windows and balconies, and a se- 
vere discipline restrained and silenced the tumult of 
the populace. The march was opened by the military 
officers at the head of their troops : they were followed 
iq long order by the magistrates aqd ministers of the 
civil government: the person of the emperor was 
guarded by his eunuchs and domestics, and at the 
church-door he was solemnly received by the patriarch 
and his clergy. The task of applause was not abaik- 
doned ta the rude and spontaneous voices of the crowd. 
The most convenient stations were occupied by the 
bands of the blue and green faction of the circus ; and 
their former conflicts, which had shaken the capital, 
were insensi]i>ly sunk to a^ emulation of servitude. 

(ik. 470,) At aBQtber repMft a hoouly of CItfywBtaDi on, tha Acto q£ tbA Apoitles 
^p«0 lead cilataTiieQ Hon Latuie. (p. 483.) 

' Gala i« oot iiDpnobly denved froia Gala oe Cala&t» in Arabic % lobe of faonoor. 
<Reuke» not in Cfliemoiu p. ft^) 
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From dtfaec side tkegr ecl^ded in lespopsim melody the 
praifie§ of the emperor ; their poets and muskians d^ 
nocted die cfaour, and long li&< JBoid yiotoiy were the 
Ijiirdem of every song. The same acclamations were 
per&mied at the aqdience^ the haoquet, and the church ; 
and^ as an evidence of boundless swey? they were re^- 
peated in the Latin,*" Godiic, Peisian, Fnsnch, and even 
English language,' by the mercenariest who sustain^ 
the real or fietkiaua character of those nations, ^y 
liie pen of Condtantine Porphyi'Ogenitus, this science 
of form and flattery has been reduced into a pompous 
and trifling volume,^ which the vanity of succeeding 
times mig^t enrich with aii ample supplement Yet 
th|a c^mer reflecticmsof a prance would surely suggest, 
that the same acolamatioiis were applied to every cha^* 
saoter and every rteigq ; and if he had risen from a prin 
vate sank, he might semen^ber, that his own voice had 
been the loudest and most eager in applause, at thq 
very mdment when he envied die fortune, or conspired 
against the life of his predecessor.^ 
Marriage ^^ prittces of the uovth of the natioDS, says 
^(^^^'Constantiiie, without faith or fai^e, were ambi^ 
foisigii tioiis of mingling their blood with the |>lood of 
. ^' Csesavs, by their marriage with a royal virgin^ 
or by the nuptials of their daughters with a Roman 

f n9\v^f;gmiuv IB ezp^nied b; tv^fuim. (()odm. c 7. Docangv, CIobs. Giec. 
torn. 1. p. 1199.) 

T0(f; nv fMviroi anof. (Ceremon. 75. p* 315.) The want of the Latin t, obliged the 
Qpc&e\9 to «aplpy their B^nardo they legaid quantity. Till he teixdlected th» 
true language, these str^ge sentences mid^t puf zle a professor. 

* l^jk^yyt^ narAton var^ar yXotovaw 3u 9um, nywf ImXmm iroXii^^i^Wi* 
(Codin. p. 90.) I wish he had preserved the words, however oormpt, of their 



^ For all these ceremonies see ih« professed woi^ o| CoMtetme P^iphyrage-. 
ni^ with the notes, or lather ^lissertetioiis, of his Qtprmaa' editors, Leich. and 
^inke, Forthexaakof thftitandtiif couTficHrt»p. eanot'fS. C&lor th* adoia* 
tu»i» except on Sundays, p. 96. 940. not. 1^1 ; the prooesiioiis» p. 9. &c not p. S. 
£cc the arnfevmations, paseim, not. 95^ &c. the hA<mB and h^podrome, p. 179 
-r-9i4. not. % 98, &e. the Gothic gaavM, p. 991. not. Ill ; vmtage, p. 917. vot. 
109 ; nmch more infermation b scattered over tiie Irorh. 

' Bt pnvato Otl^oni et nuper eadem dioenii nota aduktio. (Tacit. Hist. 
1. as.) ^ 
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prince."" The aged monarch, m his instructions to his 
son, reveals the secret maxims of policy and pride, 
and suggests the most decent reasons for refusing these 
insolent and unreasonable demands. Every animal, 
says the discreet emperor, is prompted by nature to 
seek a mate among the animals of his own species ; 
and the human species is divided into various tribes, 
by the distinction of language, religion, and manners. 
A just regard to the purity of descent preserves the har- 
mony of public and private life ; but the mixture of 
foreign blood is the fruitful source of disorder and dis- 
cord. Such had ever been ihe opinion and practice 
of the sage Romans : their jurisprudence proscribed 
the marris^ of a citizen and a stranger : in the days 
of freedom and virtue, a senator would have scorned to 
match his daughter with a king: the glory of Mark 
Antony was sullied by an Egyptian wife f and tiie em- 
peror Titus was compelled, by popular censure, to dis- 
miss with reluctance the rductant Berenice.* This 
perpetual interdict was ratified by the fabulous sanction 
of the great Constantine. The ambassadors of tiie na- 
tions, more especially of the unbelieving nations, were 
solemnly admonished, that such strange alliances had 
been condemned by tiie founder of the church and city. 
langinaxyThe irrevocable law was inscribed on the altar 
gjj^. of St. Sophia ; and the impious prince, who 
««»• should sustain tiie majesty of the purple, was 
excluded from the civil and ecclesiastical communion 
of the Romans. If the ambassadors were instructed by 
any false brethren in tiie Byzantine history, they might 

■ Tlie thirteoidi chapter, de Admimstntiona Imperii, may be eiplaiiied and 
leetified by die VnaMm ByaaptnuB of Dncange. 

■ Seonitoiqiie nefaa iEgyptiaoODJimz. (Vii^U, .£iieid 8. 688.) Yet tbis Egyp- 
tiaii win was the danditer of a long Use of kings. Quid te mntaTit (aayi Antony 
ina pri?ate letter to Aagnatua) an ^ood reginam ineol Uxor aea eft (Soeton. in 
Aognat c 69.) Yet I much queetton (for I cannot stay to inqniie), whether the 
liionmr ever dared to^celebrate bis marriage either with Koman or Egyptian rites. 

• Berenioem inTitos inTitam dimisit. (SiietooiiisinTito»c7.) HaToIobserfed 
elaewbere, that this Jewish beanty was at this time above l^yeais of age Y The 
jodidoas Bacua has most discreetly sopprsssed both her age and her ooontiy. 
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produce three memorable examples of the Violation of 
this imaginary law : the marriage of Leo, or rather of 
his father Constantine the Fourth, with the daughter 
of the king of Chozars, the nuptials of the grand* 
daughter of Romanus with a Bulgarian prince, and die 
union of Bertha of France or Italy with young Romanus, 
the son of Constantine Porphyrogenitus himself. To 
these objections three answers were prepared, which 
solved the difficulty and established the law. I. The 
The fixtt ^^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^^ of Constantine Copronymus 
««^tioii, were acknowledged. The Isaurian heretic, who 
'who sullied the baptismal font, and declared 
war against the holy images, had indeed embraced a 
barbarian wife. By this impious alliaifce he accom- 
plished the measure of his crimes, and was devoted 
to the just censure of the church and of posterity. 
j^^ 11* Romanus could^not be alleged as a legiti* 
cond. mate emperor; he was a plebeian usurper, igno- 
rant of the laws, and regardless of the honour 
of the monarchy. His son Christopher, the father of 
the bride, was the third in rank in the college of princes, 
at once the subject and the accomplice of a rebellious 
parent. The Bulgarians were sincere and devout 
Christians ; and the safety of the empire, with the re- 
demption of many thousand captives, depended on this 
preposterous alliance. Yet no consideration could dis- 
pense from the law of Constantine: the clergy, the 
senate, and the people, disapproved the conduct of 
Romanus: and he was reproached, both in his life 
and death, as the author of the public disgrace. 
The thiid, m* ^^' *^® marriage of his own son with the 
A. D. 94S. daughter of Hugo, king of Italy, a more honour- 
able defence is contrived by the wise Porphyrogenitus. 
Constantine, the great and holy, esteemed the fidelity 
and value of the Franks ;^ and his prophetic spirit be- 

p CoDf taatine WM mjidA to praiM the luymiA aad vifc^Mff^ 
whom be claimed a private and public alliance. Tbe French writen (laaac €#• 
faaboB in Dedicat. Pol jbii) aie bi^^y delighted with these oompUnenta. 
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held flkd vision of tkeir fetore ^estness. l^h^y a^one 
Hrere excepted from thegetieril prohiblttoh : Htrgo, 
king of France, was liie Ilneat dc^cendeCh^ of Charle- 
magne ;"> and his daughtei/ Bertha inherited ihie f>re- 
rogsitives of her family atid nation. The 4oice of trttli 
and malice insensiblj bettiyed the fhtxid or error of this 
imperial court. The patrimonial ^tate of Hugo was 
rtsduced from the monarchy of Fratace to the simple 
odUDty of Aries ; fhoiigh it was m)t denied, that in th^ 
<>onfu8ion of the times, he had usvrrped the so^^ereignty 
of Provencd, aiid invaded the kingdom' of Italy. His 
frtther viras a private noble ; and if Bertha derived her 
fefnale descent from ike Carlovingian liiie, 6vefy step 
was polluted Vith iHegitimacy or tice. The gfa:nd- 
toother of Hugo was the frunous Valriad^, the cohcu- 
bine, rather than the wife, of the sfecond Lothrfr ; #hose 
adultery, divorce, and second nuptielb, had provoked 
against him the Sunders of the Vatican. His mother, 
as she was sftyled, the great Bertha, was successively 
the wife of the couikt of Aries and of ihe m&':^quis of 
Tuscany : France aiid Itialy Were scandalized by hfer 
gallantries; and, tilt the age of thte^Score, her loverfe, 
of every degree, were the zealoui^ servants of her am- 
bition. The example 6f materhal incontinence wa^ 
copied by the king of Italy ; and th6 three favourite 
concubines of Hugo were decorated ^ith the dassic 
names of Venus, Juno, and Semele.' Th6 daughter of 
Venus was granted to the solicitations of the Byzan- 
tine court : her name of Ben^tha was chatiged to that 
of Eudo&ia ; and she wad wedded or rather b'^trdthed'. 



4 CoBStantine PorpliyrogieidtUB (de AdmrniBtrat. Imp. c. 26.) exhibits a pedi- 
gree and life of the iUustriooB king Hago. (wi^t^xi««rM/ (uxoc Oirytiwe,) ,A ihore cdr- 
lect idea may be formed from the Criticism of Pagi, the Amialfl of Muratori, and 
the Abridgment of St. Maic. A. D. 925^046. 

' After the mention of the three goddesses, Liutprand very naturally adds, et 

3aoxiiain non rex sohis iis abnt^battif , eamm' itiiH ex inceftis patxibds oi^ginisiii 
ncimt : (Hist. lib. 4. c. 6.) for the marriage of the yonne^r Bertha, see Hist. lib. 5. 
c. 5. ; fbr the inbontineiice of thd elder, ddcis exetodb Hymenaii« Kb. 2^ c. 15. ; for 
t^ Tirtaes and vices of Huge, lib. 3. c 5. Yet it mtist not be for^ that the 
bishop of Cianbn»'ipra« a loveft of scandal. 
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to young RonbanuS) the ftttuie hckref tfie taipiv^ of the 
east. The consutntgrtrt of this feriegn aiKanee v^M- 
suspended hj the tender age of the tt/o parties ; and^ 
at the end of five yeeMf the onion was diissoked by the 
death of the Tirgin spouse. The second itife of the 
emperor Romamus was a maiden of plebeian, but of Ro- 
man, birth ; and dteir two daughters, Theophano and 
Anne, were given in marriage to the princes of the^ 
Q^ ^^ earth. The eldest was bestowed, as the pledge 
Germany, of peace, OH the eldest son of the great Othov 
' who had solicited this alliance with arms atidF 
embassies; It might legally be questioned' how far a 
Saxon was entitled to the privilege of the French nation ; 
but every scruple vras silenced by the fame' and piety ' 
of a hero, who had restored the empire of the west. 
After the death of her father-ib-law an^ husband^ 
Theophano governed Rome, Italy, and Germany, dlir-' 
ing the minory of her son, the third Otho ; and tbef 
Latins have praised the virtues of an empress, who sa- 
crificed to a superior duty the remembrance of her 
country.* In the nuptials of her sister Anne, every pre-^ 
judice was lost, and every consideration of dignity wa^ 
superseded, by the stranger argument of liec^ssity and 
^ , ^ . fear; A Pagan of the north, Wolodotoir, grei* 

Wolodomir ^ _ _° . . , . -i v» ^ 

of RoMia, pnnce of Russia^ aspired to a daughter of the 
A. . 988. j^^^gjjg^ purple; and his claim was enforced by 
the threats of war, tiie promise of conversion, and the 
offer of a powerful succour against a domestic rebeh 
A victim of her religion and country, l!he GrecittA 
princess was torn from the palace of her fathers^ and 
condemned to a savage reign and a hopeless exile on 
the banks of the Borysthenes, or in the neighbourhood 
of the polar circle.^ Yet the marriage of Anne was 

" licet ilia Impeiatnx Gneca aibi et alfis fuMet satito ntilis et optima, &c. li 
the preamble of an inimical writer, apud Pagi, torn. 4. A. D. 989. no. S. Hot 
matriace and principal actidna may be foond lis Mtirat(*i, Pagi, and St Marc, 
nndier ue proper yeais. 

^ Cedrentu, torn. 2. p. 699. Zonaiaa, torn. S. p. 221. E lmacia, Hist. Saracenica^ 
lib. 3. c 6. Nestor apud Leveflqne/tom. 2. p. 112. Pi^, Critica. A. D. 987. no. 6. 
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fortunate and fruitful : the daughter of her grandson 
Jeroslaus was recommended by her imperial descent : 
and the king of France, Henry L sought a wife on the 
last borders of Europe and Christendom.'' 
D^gpodc I^ ^^^ Byzantine palace the emperor was the 
P^**^- first slave of the ceremonies which he imposed, 
of the rigid forms which regulated each word and ges- 
ture, besieged him in the palace, and violated the leisure 
of his rural solitude. But the lives and fortunes of 
millions hung on his arbitrary will, and the firmest 
minds, superior to the allurements of pomp and luxury, 
may be seduced by the more active pleasure of com- 
manding their equals. The legislative and executive 
power were centred in the person of the monarch, and 
the last remains of the authority of the senate were 
finally eradicated by Leo the philosopher.' A lethai^y 
of servitude had benumbed the minds of the Greeks : 
in the wildest tumults of rebellion they never aspired 
to the idea of a free constitution ; and die private cha- 
racter of the prince was the only source and measure 
of their public happiness. Superstition rivetted their 
chains ; in the church of St. Sophia he was solemnly 
crowned by the patriarch ; at the foot of the altar, they 
pledged their passive and unconditional obedience to 
Cattm- ^^ government and family. On his side he 
tionmth. engaged to abstain as much as possible from 
the capital punishments of death and mutilation ; his 
orthodox creed was subscribed with his own hand, and 
he promised to obey the decrees of the seven synods, 

a tingiilar oonocmnel Wolodomir and Amie aie naked among the saints of the 
Rosian cburcb. Yet we know his yiees, and are igaonmt of her Tirtnes. 

■ Heoricns primiis dnzit nxoram Scytliicam» Rassam, filiam regis JeroslaL An 
embasfljofbiukops was sent iato Rossia, and the father gratanter filiam com mol- 
tis doDis misit. This erent happened in die year 1051. See the passages of the 
original chronicles in Bonqnet's Ilistoriaas of France, (torn. 11. p. S9. 159. 161. 
519. 384. 481.) Voltiare might wonder at this alliance, bat he should not bare 
owmed his ignorance of (he country, religion, &c of Jer o sl an s a name so obnspi- 
cnoos in the Russian annals. 

* A eonstitation of Leo the philosopher (Ixxviii.) ne sonatas oonsaha ampMnt 
fiaat, speaks the language of naked despotism, i{ fv to fMrnf^m nftvnt rm romm 
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and the canons of the holy church/ But the assurance 
of mercy was loose and indefinite ; he swore, not to his 
people, but to an invisible judge, and except in the in- 
expiable guilt of heresy, the ministers of heaven were 
always prepared to preach the indefeasible right, and 
to absolve the venial transgressions, of their sovereign. 
The Greek ecclesiastics were themselves the subjects of 
the civil magistrate ; at the nod of a tjrrant the bishops 
were created, or transferred, or deposed, or punished 
with an ignominious death : whatever might be their 
wealth or influence, they could never succeed like the 
Latin clergy in the establishment of an independent re- 
public; and the patriarch of Constantinople condemned, 
what he secretly envied, the temporal greatness of his 
Roman brother. Yet the exercise of boundless despo- 
tism is happily checked by the laws of nature and ne- 
cessity. In proportion to his wisdom and virtue, the 
master of an empire is confined to the path of his sacred 
and laborious duty. In proportion to his vice and foUy^ 
he drops the sceptre too weighty for his hands ; and 
the motions of die royal image are ruled by the im- 
perceptible thread of some minister or favourite, who 
imdertakes for his private interest to ^ercise the task 
of the public oppression. In some fatal moment, the 
most absolute monarch may dread the reason or the ca- 
price of a nation of slaves ; and experience has pro^^d, 
diat whatever is gained in the extent, is lost in the safety 
and solidity of regal power. 

Whatevetr titles a despot may assume, what- 
foioe^ ever claims he may assert, it is on the sword 
oit^kB, ^^^ ^^ ™^^^ ultimately depend, to guard him 
tusaim- against his foreign and domestic enemies. From 
and'the the age of Charlemagne to that of the crusades, 
flanks. ^^ ^orld (for I overlook the remote monarchy 

7 CodinnSy (de OiBdis, c. 17. p. itO, Itl.) gives kd ide» of this oath so strong 
to the churdi srioroc not ynmoQ ««;Xoc im< vm? i^c ^y^^ uuOctrtmt, so weak to the 
peqile mu amtxf^^ ^^ "*' M^amfiaf/Am mm if^mm twrns sot* t« 3kMfw. 

VOL. VII. D 
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of China) was occupied and disputed by the three great 
empires or nations of the Gredcs, the Saracens, and the 
Franks. Their military strength may be ascertained by 
a comparison of their courage, their arts and riches, and 
their obedience to a supreme head, who might call into 
action all the energies of the state. The Greeks, far 
inferior to their rivals in the first, were superior to the 
Franks, and at least equal to the Saracens, in the second 
and third of these warlike qualifications. 
^^ The wealth of the Greeks enabled them to 

of the purchase the service of the poorer nations, aod 
to maintain a naval power for the protection of 
their coasts and the annoyance of their enemies/ A 
commerce of mutual benefit exchanged the gold of 
Constantinople for the blood of the Sclavonians and 
Turks, the Bulgarians and Russians ; their valour con^ 
tributed to the victories of Nicephorus and Zimisces; 
and if a hostile people pressed too closely on the fron- 
tier, they were recalled to the defence of their country, 
and the desire of peace, by the well- managed attack of 
a more distant tribe.^ The command of the Mediter^ 
ranean from the mouth of the Tanais to the columns of 
Hercules, was always claimed, and often possessed, by 
the successors of Constantine. Their capital was filled 
with naval stores and dexterous artificers ; the situation 
of Greece and Asia, the long coasts, deep gulfs, and 
numerous islands, accustomed their subjects to the 
exercise of navigation ; and the trade of Venice and 
Amalfi supplied a nursery of seamen to the imperial 
fleet.*" Since the time of the Peloponnesian and Punic 

> If we listen to the threats of Nicephorus to the ambassador of Otho, Nee est 
in. nuiri domino tuo claasimik nomerus. Navigantium fortitudo mihi 0oti inest, qui 
cum dassibus aggrediar, hello maritimas ejus civitates demoliar ; et quse flumini-' 
bus sunt ncina redigam in fayilUun. (liutprand in Legat. ad Nicephorum Phocam, 
in Muxatori Scriptoies Rerum Italicarum, tom. f . pars. 1. p» 481.) He observes in 
another place, qui csteris prsstant Venetici sunt et Amalphitani. 

* Nee ipsa capiet eum (the emperor Otho) in qu& ortus est pauper et pellicea 
Saxonia : pecuni& qn& pollemus omnes nationes super eum invitabimus : et quasi 
Keramicum confnngemus. (Liutprand in I^egat. p. 487.) The two books* de ad- 
ministiando ilnperio, perpetually inculcate the same policy. 

^ The 19th chapter of the Tactics of Leo, (Meurs. Opera, tom. 6. p. 895— ^48.) 
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wars, the sphere of aetion had not been enlarged ; and 
the science of naval architecture appears to have de- 
clined. The art of constructing those stupendous ma- 
chines which displayed three, or six, or ten, ranges of 
oars, rising above, or falling behind, each other, was 
unknown to the ship-builders of Constantinople, as well 
as to the mechanicians of modern days."" The Dromo- 
nes,^ or light galleys of the Byzantine empire, were con- 
tent with two tiers of oars ; each tier was composed of 
five-and-twenty benches; and two rowers were seated 
on each bench, who plied their oars on either side of 
the vessel. To these we must add the captain or cen- 
turion, who, in time of action, stood erect with his ar* 
mour-bearer on the poop^ two steersmen at the helm, 
and two officers at the prow, the one to manage the 
anchor, the other to point and play against the enemy 
the tube of liquid fire. The whole crew, as in the in- 
fancy of the art, performed the double service of ma- 
riners and soldiers ; they were provided with defcMive 
and offensive arms, with bows and arrows> which they 
used from the upper deck, with long pikes, which they 
pushed through the port-holes of the lower tier. Some^ 
times indeed the ships of war were of a larger and more 
solid construction ; and the labours of combat and na* 
vigation were more regularly divided between seventy 
soldiers and two hundred and thirty mariners. But for 
the most part they were of the light and manageable 
size; and as the cape of Malea in Peloponnesus was 
still clothed with its ancient terrors, an imperial fleet 
was transported five miles over-land across the isthmus 

which 18 given more correct from a maniucript of Gudias, by the laborious Fabri- 
cioB, (Bibliot. Qmc. torn. 6. p. 372^^79.) relates to the Nmginaehia or naval var. 

G £T«n of fifteen or tizte«n rows of (Murs, in the navy of Demetrius Poliotcete*. 
These weve for real use : the foity rows of Ptolemy Philadelphus wei« applied to 
a floating palace, whoee tonnage, according to Dr. Arbuthnot, (Tables of ancient 
Coins, ^. p. t3l-^tS6.) is con^ared as icm and a half to one, witii an Englieh 
hnndred-gon ship. 

^ The Dromones of Leo, &c. are so clearly described wiA two tier of oats* that 
I most censure the version of Meiirsius andTabricius, who pervert the sense by a 
Idind attachment to the claMic fippeUation of Trirma, The Bysantine historians 
are sometimes guilty of the same inaccuracy. 

d2 
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of Corinth/ The principles of maritime tactics had not 
undergone any change since the time of Thucydides; a 
squadron of galleys still advanced in a crescent, charged 
to the front, and strove to impel their sharp beaks against 
the feeble sides of their antagonists. A machine- for 
casting stones and darts was built of strong timbers in 
the midst of the deck; and the operation of boarding 
was effected by a crane that hoisted baskets of armed 
men. The language of signals, so clear and copious 
in the naval grammar of the modems, was imperfectly 
expressed by the various positions and colours of a com- 
manding flag. In the darkness of the night the same 
orders to chase, to attack, to halt, to retreat, to break, 
to form, were conveyed by the lights of the leading gal- 
ley. By land, the fire-signals were repeated from one 
mountain to another ; a chain of eight stations com- 
manded a space of five hundred miles ; and Constan- 
tinople in a few hours was apprized of the hostile mo- 
tions of the Saracens of Tarsus.^ Some estimate may 
be formed of the power of the Greek emperors, by the 
curious and minute detail of the armament which was 
prepared for the reduction of Crete. A fleet o{ one 
hundred and twelve galleys and seventy-five vessels of 
the Pamphylian style, was equipped in the capital, the 
islands of the ^gean sea, and the sea-ports of Asia, 
Macedonia, and Greece. It carried thirty-four thou- 
sand mariner^, seven thousand three hundred and forty 
soldiers, seven hundred Russians, and five thousand and 
eighty-seven Mardaites, whose fathers had been trans- 
planted from the mountains of Libanus. Their pay, 

• C<Hi8taiitm. Porphyrogen. in Vit Basil, c. 61. p. 185. He calmly piaiBes tha 
strataeem as a Cmtkn ovnfrm %ai 0^11? ; but the sailmg round Peloponnesus is de- 
scribed by his terrified fancy as a circunmaTigation of a thousand miles. 

'ThecontmuatOTof Theophanes (lib. 4. p. 1)2, 123.) names the successive sta*- 
tions, the castle of Lulum near Tarsus, mount Axg0U8,Isamas, iBgilus, the hill of 
Mamas, Cyrisus, Modlus, the hill of Auzentius, &e sun-dial of the Phams of the 
great palace. He affirms, that the news was transmitted iv Mutf§i, in an indivisible 
moment of time. Miserable amplification, which, by saying too much, says no- 
thing. How much more forcible and instructive would have been the definitian of 
three, or six, or twelve hours ? 
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most probably of a month, was computed at thirty«four 
centenaries of gold; about one hundred and thirty-six 
thousand pounds sterling. Our fancy is bewildered by 
the endless recapitulation of arms and engines, of clothes 
and linen, of bread for the men and forage for the horses, 
and of stores and utensils of every description, inade- 
quate to the conquest of a petty island, but amply suf- 
ficient for the establishment of a flourishing colony.' 
Tactics The invention of the Greek fire did not, like 
^cter of that of gunpowder, produce a total revolution in 
the Greeks. ^^ j^^ of War. To thesc liquid combustibles 
the city and empire of Constantinople owed their deli- 
verance; and they were employed in sieges and sea- 
fights with terrible efiect But they were either less 
improved, or less susceptible of improvements : the en- 
gines of antiquity, the catapultae, balistsB, and battering- 
rams, were still of a most frequent and powerful use in 
the attack and defence of fortifications ; nor was the 
decision of battles reduced to the quick and heavy ^re 
of a line of infantry, whom it were fruitless to protect 
with armour against a similar fire of their enemies. 
Steel and iron were still the common instruments of de- 
struction and safety; and the helmets, cuirasses, and 
shields of the tenth century, did not, either in form or 
substance, essentially difier from those which had co- 
vered the companions of Alexander or Achilles.*" But, 
instead of accustoming the modem Greeks, like the le-* 
gionaries of old, to the constant and easy use of this 
salutary weight, their armour was laid aside in light 
chariots, which followed the march, till on the approach 
of an enemy they resumed with haste and reluctance the 
unusual encumbrance. Their ofiqnsive weapons con- 

f See the Ceiemomale of Constantine Poiphyxogemtos, lib. 3. c. 44. p. 176 — 
192. A critica] reader 'vriU. diflcem some incoiuistencies in different parts of this 
account ; but they are not more obscure or more stabbom than the establishment and 
effectives, the present and fit for daty,the rank and file and the private, of a modem 
letnm, which retain in proper huids the knowledge of these profitable mysteries. 

^ See the fifth; sixth, and seventh chapters, vtpmtkm, m^ svxi^fafc* and m^i yufAW' 
nt, in the Tactics of Leo, with the corresponduig passages in those of Coostantinek 
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sisted of swords, battle-axes, and spears ; but the Ma* 
cedonian pike was shortened a fourth of its length, and 
reduced to the more convenient measure of twelve cu- 
bits or feet. The sharpness of the Scythian and Ara* 
bian arrows had been severely felt ; and the emperors 
lament the decay of archery as a cause of the public 
misfortunes, and recommend as an advice, and a com* 
mand, that the military youth, till the age of forty, 
should assiduously practise die use of the bow.' The 
bands, or regiments, were usually three hundred strong; 
and, as a medium between the extremes of four and six- 
teen, the foot soldiers of Leo and Gonstantine were 
formed eight deep ; but the cavalry charged in four 
ranks from tbe reasonable consideration, that the weight 
of the front could not be increased by any pressure <^ 
the hindmost horses. If the ranks of the infantry or 
cavalry were sometimes doubled, this cautions array 
betrayed a secret distrust of the oourage of the troops, 
whose numbers might swell the appearance of tbe line, 
hut of whom only a chosen band would dare to en* 
counter the spears and swords of the barbarians. The 
order of battle must have varied according to the ground, 
the object, and the adversary ; but their ordinary dis- 
position, in two lines and a reset ve, presented a suc- 
cession of hopes and resources most agreeable to the 
temper as well as the judgment of the Gredca.^ In 
case of a repulse, the first line fell back into the inter- 
vals of the second ; and the reserve, breaking into two 
divisions, wheeled round the flanks to improve the vic- 
tory or cover the retreat. Whatever authoritjr could 
enact was accomplished, at least in theory, by the 
camps and marches, the exercises and evolutions, the 



iTbey oUerve rtc yof r^uac warnX^Q afAOaBum . . . ly tmc PwfMvwc ra ereXXA 
W9 fMfOft ff^^tAfM/ra ytnff^M, Leo» Tactic p. 581. Coiutantin. p. 1316. Yet nnok 
wet9 not the xaaxinvB of th« Greeks and EoiBiaBS» vrUi deapiaed the loose and dis- 
tant practice of archery. 

k Covipajre the pa«iage« of ih« Tactics* p. i69 aad 72l« a&d tweUth with the 
eighteenth diapter. 
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edicts and books, of the Byzaatioe monarcl^.^ What- 
ever art could produce from the forge, the loom, or the 
laboratory*, was abundantly supplied by the riches of 
the prince, and the industry of his numerous workmen. 
But neither authority nor art could frame the most im- 
portant machine, the soldier himself; and if the ce7*e- 
monies of Constantine always suppose the safe and tri- 
umphal return of the emperor,"" his tactics seldom soar, 
idbove the means of escaping a defeat, and procrasti- 
nating the war." Notwithstanding some transient suc- 
cess, the Greeks were sunk in their own esteem and that 
of their neighbours. A cold hand and a loquacious 
tongue was the vulgar description of the nation; die 
author of the Tactics was besieged in his capital; and 
the last of the barbarians, who trembled st the name of 
the Saracens or Franks, could proudly exhibit the me- 
dals of gold and silver which they had extorted from 
the feeble sovereign of Constantinople. What spirit 
their government and character denied, might have been 
inspired in some degree by the influence of religion ; 
but the religion of the Greeks could only teach them to 
suffer and to yield. The emperor Nicephorus, who re^ 
stored for a moment the discipline and glory of the Ro^ 
man name, was deisirous of bestowing the honours of 
martyrdom on the Christians, who lost their lives in 
a holy war against the infidels. But this political 
law was defeated by the opposition of the patriarch, 
the bishops, and the principal senators ; and they stre^ 
nuously urged the canons of St. Basil, that all who were 
polluted by the bloody trade of a soldiar, should be 

> In te pvB&ee to his Tactics, Leo reiy firedy dsplona th« \am id diidpliiie 
and the cafainities of the times, and repeats withoat scruple, (Proem, p. 557.^ the 
ivproctehes of ei^XiM^ ara^M, ayvfiwM-t*, ^(Xmi, &c. ', nor does it appMV iSMt the 
taiM censares were lesd deserred in the next deration hy the disetplev of Con* 
stantine. 

» See in tiie Ceremonial, (Kb. 3. e. 19. p. S53.) t^ fonftof the emperor's tiainp- 
Img on the necks of the eaptrre Saracens, while the singers cfaantdd " Thou hM( 
toade my enemies nrjr footsool !" and the people shouted forty times the kyrie eleisett. 
* « Leo observes (Tactic, p. 66%,) that a faff open battle against anynacien wb»t* 
soever, is ivi^^Xif and nratatvm ; the words are strong, and die remark is troe ; 
yet if sach had been &e opiaion of the old Romtts, Leo had never reigned o& the 
shores of the Thradan Bosphorus. 
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separated, during three years, from the commimion of 
the faithful/ 

Chanuster These scruples of the Greeks have been com- 
2^^ pared with the tears of the primitive Moslems 
ths Sanir when they were held back from batde ; and this 
^^^^ c<mtrast of base superstition, and high-spirited 
enthusiasm, unfolds to a philosophic eye the history of 
the rival nations. The subjects of the last caliphs^ had 
undoubtedly degenerated from the zeal and faith of 
the companions of the prophet. Yet their martial 
creed still represented tiie Deity as the author of war i"^ 
the vital though latent spark of fanaticism still glowed 
in tiie heart of their religion, and among the Saracens 
who dwelt on the Christian borders, it was frequently 
rekindled to a lively and active flame. Their regular 
force was formed of the valiant slaves who had been 
educated to guard the person, and accompany the 
stendard, of their lord ; but the Mussulman people of 
Sjrria and Cilicia, of Africa and Spain, was awakened 
by the trumpet which proclaimed a holy war against 
the infidels. The rich were ambitious of death or victory 
in the, cause of God; tiie poor were allured by the 
hopes of plunder; and the old, the infirm, and the 
women, assumed their share of meritorious service, by 
sending their substitutes, witii arms and horses, into 
the field. These offensive and defensive arms were 
similar in strength and temper to those of the Romans, 
whom they far excelled in tiie management of the horse 
and the bow ; the massy silver of tiieir belts, their bri- 
dles, and their swords, displayed the mi^ificence of 
a prosperous nation, and, except some black archers 

• Zonarai (tom. f . lib. 16. p. SOS, SOS.) and Cediawi, (Compend. p. 668.) who 
relate the deeign of Nicephonu, inoet nnfoitmiateiy apply the epithet otywmums to 
the oppoeition of the patnaich. 

p The eighteenth diapter of the Tactics of the different nations, is the oiost 
historical and usefiil oi the whole collection of Leo. The manners and anns of 
tiie Saracens (Tactic, p. 809—817. and a fragment from the Medicean MS. in 
the prefiice of the siicth Toliune of Menrsins) the Roman en4>eror was too fre- 
quently called npon to study. 

4 name ^ MM mum; uytu rov Bm turm vvo rMrrm, not itoXi^mk X^** Xi)wn iw 
•mt top haouofitiitrra m r» rtut sroXi^ov; diXorra. («on. Tactic p.,809. 
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of the south, the Arabs disdained the naked bravery of 
their ancestors. Instead of waggons, they were at- 
tended by a long train of camels, mules, and as6es ; the 
multitude of these animals, whom they bedecked with 
flags and streamers, appeared to swell the pomp and 
m^nitude of their host ; and the horses of the enemy 
were often disordered by the uncouth figure and odious 
smell of the camels of the east Invincible by their 
patience of thirst and heat, their spirits were firozen by 
a winter's cold ; and the consciousness of their propen* 
sity to sleep exacted the most rigorous precautions 
against the surprises of the night Their order of bat- 
tle was a long square of two deep and solid lines ; the 
first of archers, the second of cavalry. In their engage- 
ments by sea and land, they sustained with patient 
firmness the fury of the attack, and seldom advanced to 
the charge till tiiey could discern and oppress the las- 
situde of their foes. But if they were repulsed and 
broken, they knew not how to rally or renew the com- 
bat ; and their dismay was heightened by the super- 
stitious prejudice, that God had declared himself on 
the side of their enemies. The decline and fall of the 
caliphs countenanced this fearful opinion; nor were 
there wanting, among the Mahometans and Christians^ 
some obscure prophecies' which prognosticated their 
alternate defeats. The unity of the Arabian empire 
was dissolved, but the independent fragments were 
equal to populous and powerful kingdoms; and in 
their naval and military armaments, an emir of Aleppo 
or Tunis might command no despicable Amd of skill, 
and industry, and treasure. In their transactions of 
peace and war with the Saracens, the princes of Con- 
stantinople too often felt that these barbarians had 
nothing barbarous in their discipline ; and that, if they 

r Untpaikd (f. 484, 485.) relates and inteipreiB the ofacles of the Greeks and 
inoene; in wnich, after the i 



^ ^ , _j faahion of proj^iecy, the past is dear and histori- 
cal ; the fatore is dark, enigmatical, and erroneous. From this boundary of tight 
and shade, an impartial cntic may commonly determine the date of the compo^ 



< 
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ivere destitute of original genius, they had been en* 
dowed with a quick spirit of curiosity and imitation. 
The model was indeed more perfect than the copy; 
their ships, and engines, and fortifications, were of a 
less skilful construction; and they confess, without 
shame, that the same Gqd who has given a tongue to 
the Arabians, had more nicely fashioned the hands of 
the Chinese, and the heads of the Greeks.* 
,j^^ A name of some German tribes between the 

Flanks or Rhine and the Weser had spread its victorious 
influence over the greatest part of Gaul, Ger- 
many, and Italy ; and the common appellation of 
Franks^ was applied by the Greeks apd Arabians of the 
Latin church, ihe nations of the west, who stretched 
beyond their knowledge to the shores of the Atlantic 
ocean* The vast body had been inspired and united 
by the soul of Charlemagne ; but the division and de- 
generacy of his race soon annihilated the imperial 
power, which would have rivalled the Caesats of By- 
zantium, and revenged the indignities of the Christian 
name* The enemies no longer feared, nor could the 
subjects any longer trust, the application of a public 
revenue, the labours of trade and manufactures, in the 
military service, the mutual aid of provinces and ar- 
mies, and the naval squadrons which were regularly 
stationed from the mouth of the Elbe to that of the 
Tiber. In the beginning of the tenth century, the 
&mily of Charlemagne had almost disappeared; his 
m<marchy was broken into many hostile and indepen^ 
dent states ; the regal title was assumed by the most 
ambitious chiefs; their revolt was imitated in a long 
subordination of anarchy and discord, and the nobles 

• The aense of tins di«tiBction i* expraflssd bv Abu^liaxagius* (Dynaat. p. ft. 
69, 101.) but I cannot recollect the passage in which it is conveyed by this Jiyely 
apotbegfti. 

' £x FranciSt qao nomine tarn Latinos quam Tentones comprehendit, ludum 
hAvat, (liutpraad in Legat. sd Imp. Nicephorum, p. 48S, 484.) Thw extefidion 
erf the name maybe conffnned frda. Omstantine, (de adminiitrando Impefio, 
Kb. «. c. n, 48.) and Entychins, (Amial. torn. 1. p. 55, 56.) who both lived before 
liie crasades. The testimonies of Abolpharaghis, (Pynast. p. 69.) and Abolfedii 
(Piefat. ad Geograph.) are more recent. 
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of every province disobeyed their sovereign, oppressed 
their vassals, atid exercised perpetual hostilities against 
their equals and neighbours. Their private wars, 
which overturned the fabric of government, fomented 
tlie martial spirit of the nation. In the system of mo- 
dern Europe, the power of the sword is possessed, at 
least in fact, by five or six mighty potentates; their 
operations are conducted on a distant frontier, by aa 
order of men who devote their lives to the study and 
practice of the military art : the rest of the country and 
community enjoys in the midst of war, the tranquillity 
of peace, and is only made sensible of the change by 
the aggravation or decrease of the public taxes. In 
the disorders of the tenth and eleventh centuries, every 
peasant was a soldier, and every village a fortification; 
each wood or valley was a scene of murder and rapine; 
wd the lords of each castle were compelled to assume 
the character of princes and warriors. To their own 
courage and policy, they boldly trusted for the safe^ 
of their, family, the protection of their lands, and the 
revenge of their is^uries ; and, like the conquerors of 
a larger size, they were too apt to transgress the privi-> 
lege of defensive war. The powers of the mind and 
body were hardened by the presence of danger and 
necessily of resolution : the same spirit refused to de- 
sert a friend and to forgive an enemy; and, instead of 
sleeping under the guardian care of the magistrate, 
they proudly disdained the authority of the laws. In 
the days of feudal anarchy, the instruments of agricul^ 
ture and art were converted into the weapons of blood* 
shed ; the petoeful occupations of civil and ecclesias- 
tical society were abolished or corrupted; and the 
bishop who exchanged his mitre for a helmet, was 
more forcibly urged by the manners of the times than 
by the obligation of his tenure."* 

« On tliU subject of ecdMiaatical md beneficuucy Aiiciplne, ftdicr TkonMi]* 
(ton. 3. Kb. 1. c 40. 4ah^7.) mav be UMfdllsr cvimlted. A gmnunJk hm oi 
CbwlMBHB® Mcapiled the bi^ops from penonai lemce ; bnt Umb oppoaito pno* 
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Their The love of freedom and of arms was felt, 

ter md wit^ conscious pridCy by the Franks themselves, 
tactics. g^Q^ ig observed by the Greeks with some degree 
of amazement and terror. The Franks (says the em* 
peror Constantine), are bold and valiant to the verge of 
temerity; and their dauntless spirit is supported by the 
contempt of darker and death. In the field and in close 
onsets th^ press to thefronty and rush headlong against 
the enemy i without deigning to compute either his num- 
bers or their own. Their ranks are formed by the firm 
conncrions of consanguinity and friendship ; and their 
martial deeds are prompted by the desire of saving or re- 
vengif^ their dearest companions. In their eyesj a re- 
treat is a shameful flight ; andflight is indelible infamy ."^ 
A nation endowed with such high and intrepid spirit, 
must have been secure of victory, if these advantages 
had not been counterbalanced by many weighty defects. 
The decay of their naval powers left the Greeks and 
Saracens in possession of die sea, for every purpose of 
annoyance and supply. In the age which preceded the 
institution of knighthood, the Franks were rude and 
unskilftil in the service of cavalry *^ and in all perilous 
emergencies, their warriors were so conscious of their 
ignorance, that they chose to dismount from theirhorses 
and fight on foot. Unpractised in the use of pikes or 
of missile weapons, they were encumbered by the length 
of their swords, the weight of their armour, the magni* 
tude of their shields, and, if I may repeat the satire of 
the meagre Greeks, by their unwieldy intemperance. 
Their independent spirit disdained the yoke of subordi- 

tioe> which prevailed from the ninth to the fifteenth centarv, ib coantenanoed by 
the example or silence of saints and doctors. . • . You justify your cowardice by 
the holy canons, says Ratherins of Verona 3 the canons likewise fovbid you to 
whore, and yet 

> In the eighteentb chapter of his Tactics, the emperor Leo has fairly stated the 
military yices and Tirtoes of the Franks (whom Mearsius ridiculously translates 
by GdSi) and the Lombards, or Langobards. See likewise the twenty-fourth Dis- 
sertation of M uxatori de Antiquitatibos Italie medii JSM,. 

1 Domini tui milites (says the proud Nicephorus) equitandi ignari pedestris 
pugnn sunt insdi : scotoium magnitude, loncarum gravitudo, ensium lon^tndo, 
galeaxumque pondus neutrH parte ^gnare eos sinit ; ac subridens, impedit, mqoit, 
et eos gastriinaigia hoc est Tentris mgluvies, &c. liutprand in Legat. p» 480, 461. 
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natioDy and abandoned the standard of their cliief, if he 
attempted to keep the field beyond the term of their 
stipulation or service. On all sides they were open to 
the snares of an enemy^ le»3 brave^ but more artful, 
than themselves. They might be bribed, for the bar- 
barians were vend ; or surprised in the night, for they 
neglected the precautions of a close encampment; or 
vigilant sentinels. The fatigues of a summer's cam- 
paign exhausted their strength and patience, and they 
sunk in despair if their voracious appetite was disap- 
pointed of a plentiful supply of wine and of food. This 
general character of the Franks was marked with some 
national and local shades, which I should ascribe to 
accident, rather than to climate, but which were visible 
both to natives and to foreigners. An ambassador of 
the Great Otho declared, in the palace of Constantino- 
ple, that the Saxons could dispute with swords better 
than with pens ; and that they preferred inevitable death 
to the dishonour of turning their backs to an enemy.* 
It was the glory of the nobles of France, that, in their 
humble dwellings, war and rapine were the only plea- 
sure, the sole occupation, of their lives. They affected 
to deride the palaces, the banquets, the polished man- 
ners, of the Italians, who, in the estimate of the Greeks 
themselves, had degenerated from the liberty and valour 
of the ancient Lombards.* 

B In Sazonia certe Bcio .... decflntiiuflmnlraspiig&aTe qiuunGalami«,etpriu8 
mrotem obixe qoam hoatilMis terga dare. (LintpmuL p. 48S.) 

• ^yyi TMfW Ml Atytfimfht Xcynt iMvwpMf «rff i waXXM vsMvrrM, «XX' A /uw jU^. 
fia^ T» vXtov Ttc TOMumc AfiTnc w9 MTaAM-Av. Leoiiis Tactica, c. 18. p. 805. llie 
emperor Leo died A. D. 911 : an hietoiical poem, which ends in 916, and appean 
to have been compoeed in 940» hy a native of Venetia, diflcriminates in these 
▼ezsee the mannen of Italy and ranee : 

_ Quid inertia bello 

Pectora (UbertoBait) dnzis pratenditii axmis 

O ItaU 1 Potins Tobis sacra'pocula cordi ; 

Sspina et stomachnm nitidis laiare saginis 

Elatasque domes mtilo folcire metallo. 

Non eadem Gallos similis vel cara lemordet; 

Vicioasqaibiis est stadium derxocere terras 

Beprewamque lazem spoliis hinc iode coactis 

Snstentare 

(Anonym. Carmen Panegyricom de Landibos Berengarii Augosti, lib. 2. in Mora- 
tori Script. Renim Italic, torn. t. pars 1. p* 993.) 
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ouivkm By die TfeU-known edict of Caracalla, his 
ig^ subjects, from Britain to Egypt, were entitled 
'■■*'"•«•• to the name and privileges of Romans, and their 
national soTereign might fix his occasional or permanent 
residence in any province of their common country. In 
the division of the east and west, an ideal unity was 
scrupulously preserved, and in their titles, laws, and 
statutes, the successors of Arcadius and Honorius an^ 
nounced themselves as the inseparable colleagues of the 
same office, as the joint sovereigns of the Roman world 
and city, which were bounded by the same limits. 
After the fall of the western monarchy, the majesty of 
the purple resided solely in the princes of Constantino* 
pie ; and of these, Justinian was the first who, after a 
divorce of sixty years, regained the dominion of ancient 
Rome, and asserted, by the right of conquest, the august 
title of emperor of the Romans.** A motive of vanity 
or discontent solicited one of his successors, Constans 
the Second, to abandon the Thracian Bosphorus, and 
to restore. the pristine honours of the Tiber: an extra- 
vagant project (exclaims the malicious Byzantine), as 
if he had despoiled a beautiful and blooming virgin, to 
enrich, or rather to expose, the deformity of a wrinkled 
and decrepit matron.*" But the sword of the Lombards 
opposed his settlement in Italy : he entered Rome, not 
as a conqueror, but as a fugitive, and, after a visit of 
twelve days, he pillaged, and for ever deserted, the 
ancient capital of the world.** The final revolt and se- 

^ Jottiiuan, myt the luntoriaii Agathias, (lib. 5. p. 1^7.) «rp«roc Pmf/uum avrax^ 
*Fmf 9inf0ari mu wf^yfMrt, Yet the specific title of emperor of the RomanB was not 
used at Constantinople, till it had been claimed by the French and German em- 
perors of old Rome. 

e Constantine Maaasses reprobates this design in his baibaxons verse : 

Km rnf »fX^ X'^*^^^^'* TpMro^m^a* FmfM», 

Of tint aifo^ToTuo^rw airauafjui^u w/t*^, 

Kju 'yt»V9 mm rptu^ww in Kopf tt^tttm. 
and it is confirmed by Theophanes, Zonaras, Cedrenus, and the Historia Miscella : 
▼oluit in urbam Rooiam Imperium transferre. (lib. 19. p. 157. in tom. t. pars 1. 
of the Scriptores Rer. Ital. of Muratori.) 

* Panl. Diacon. lib. 5. c. 11. p. 480. Anasttfsiw in Vitis Pontificum, in Mara- 
tori's coUectioni tom. 5. pars 1. p. 141« 
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paratian of Italy was accomplished about two centuries 
after the conquests of Justinian, and from his rei^ we 
may date the gradual oblivion of the Latin tongue. 
That legislator had composed his institutes^ his code, 
and his pandects, in a language which he celebrates as 
the proper and public style of the Roman government, 
the consecrated idiom of the palace and senate of Con- 
stantinople, of the camps and tribunals of the east.* 
But this foreign dialect was unknown to the people and 
soldiers of the Asiatic provinces ; it was imperfectly 
understood by the greater part of the interpreters of 
the laws, and the ministers of the state. After a short 
conflict, nature and habit prevailed over the obsolete 
institutions of human power : for the general benefit of 
his subjects, Justinian promulgated his novels in the two 
languages : the several parts of his voluminous juris- 
prudence were successively translated :' the original was 
forgotten, the version was studied, and the Greek, whose 
intrinsic merit deserved indeed the preference, obtained 
a legal as well as popular establishment in the Byzantine 
monarchy. The birth and residence of succeeding 
princes estranged them from the Roman idiom : Tibe- 
rius by the Arabs,* and Maurice by the Italians,** are 
distinguished as the first of the Greek Caesars, as the 
founders of a new dynasty and empire : the silent revo- 

e Consult the preface of Ducange (ad Gloss. Onec. medii Mvi), and the Novels 
of Josdnian. (7. 66,) The Greek language was xotvoc, the Latin was rarpto; to 
himself, wufutrttrtt to the vo^tkac ox^fMi, £e system of gorenunent. 

' Ov f4M aWa tuu Aarrnxn Xi^tc *m ^>(aoif uq rove vo/uovc rwg cvnaM raumf f*n iwafxi- 
nuf amrux^i*- (Matth. Blastares, Hist. Juris, apud Fabric Bibliot GrsBc. torn. If. 
p. 369.) The code and Pandects (the latter by Thalelaeus) were translated in the 
time of Justinian, (p. 358. 366.) Theophilus, one of the original triamvin, has left 
an elegant, though diffuse, paraphrase of the Institutes. On the other hand, Julian, 
antecessor of Constantinople, (A. D. 570.) ISO. Novellas Gnecas eleganti Latini- 
tate donavit, (Heineccius, Hist J. R. p. 396.) for the use of Italy and Africa. 

r Abulpharagius assigns the seventh dynasty to the Franks or Romans, the eighth 
to the Greeks, the ninth to the Arabs. A tempore Augusti Ctesaris donee impe- 
raret Tiberius Cesar spatio drciter annorum 600 fuerunt Imperatores C. P. Pa- 
tricii, et pnedpua pars ezercitiis Romani : extra quod, consiliarii, scribs et popu- 
lus, omnes Graed fuerunt : deinde regnum etiam Gnecanicupi factum est. (p. 90. 
vers. Pocock.) llie Christian and ecclesiastical studies of Abulpharagius gave 
him some advantage over the more ignorant MosUna. 

^ Primus ex Graecorum genere in Imperio confinnatus est ; or according to an- 
other MS. of Paulas Diaconus, (lib. 3. c. 15. p. 443.) in Grscorum Imperio. 
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lation was accomplished before the death of Heraclius ; 
and the ruins of the Latin speech were darkly preserved 
in the terms of jurisprudence and the acclamations of 
the palace. After the restoration of the western empire 
by Charlemagne and the Othos, the names of Franks 
and Latins acquired an equal signification and extent ; 
and these haughty barbarians asserted, with some justice, 
their superior claim to the language and dominion of 
Rome. They insulted the aliens of the east, who had 
renounced the dress and idiom of Romans ; and their 
reasonable practice will justify the frequent appellation 
of Greeks.' But this contemptuous appellation 

The Gimik 

empezon was indignantly rejected by the prince and 
^^^^ people to whom it is applied. Whatsoever 
zetainaDd changes had been introduced by the lapse of 
» of ages, they alleged a lineal and unbroken suc- 
cession from Augustus and Constantine ; and, 
in the lowest period of degeneracy anddecay, the name 
of Romans adhered to the last fragments of the empire 
of Constantinople.^ 

Period of While the government of the east was trans- 
>««™M5e. acted in Latin, the Greek was the language of 
literature and philosophy; nor could the masters of 
this rich and perfect idiom be tempted to envy the bor- 
rowed learning and imitative taste of their Roman dis- 
ciples. After the fall of Paganism, the loss of Syria 
and Egypt, and the extinction of the schools of Alex- 
andria and Athens, the studies of the Greeks insensibly 
retired to some regular monasteries, and, above all, to 
the royal college of Constantinople, which was burnt 

> Quia lingaam, moroB, TMteMiiie matUtu, patavit SanctiBsinraB Papa (an aa- 
dadoQa iioay\ ita voa (Tobie) diipliceielRomanorum aomeii. Hicnonai logabaad 
Nlcephonim Imperatorem Gnecorum, at cum Othone Impeiatore Komanonim 
amicitiam faceret (liatprand in Legatione, p. 486.) 

k By LaoniciiB Qialcocondylet, wno lumTed the last uege of Conitantinople, 
the account is thus stated : (ub. 1. p. 3.) Constantine transplanted his Latins of 
Italy to a Greek dty of Thrace : they adopted the language and manners of the 
natives, who were confounded with them under the name of Romans. The Kings 
of Constantinople, says the historian, Mrt to e^ autoup nfummrBai ^fjtaun ffa^iKUQ 
n Hat eunoHfartfai airoxaXlif , EX^llM»r h ^o^iXiic WMrt OvIafAH afinv. 
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m the reign of Leo the Isaurian.^ In the pompous style 
of the age, the president of that foundation was named 
the sun of science : his twelve associates, the professors 
in the different arts and faculties, were the twelve signs 
of the zodiac ; a library of thirty-six thousand five hun- 
dred volumes was open to their inquiries ; and they 
could shew an ancient manuscript of Homer, on a roll 
of parchment one hundred and twenty feet in length, 
the intestines, as it was fabled, of a prodigious serpent."* 
But the seventh and eighth Centuries were a period of 
discord and darkness ; the library was burnt, the col- 
lege was abolished, the Iconoclasts are represented as 
the foes of antiquity ; and the savage ignorance and 
contempt of letters has disgraced the princes of the 
Heraclian and Isaurian dynasties.*^ . 

In the ninth century, we trace the first dawnings of 
the restoration of science."" After the fanaticism of the 
Arabs had subsided, the caliphs aspired to conquer the 
arts, rather than the provinces, of the empire: their 
liberal curiosity rekindled the emulation of die Greeks, 
brushed away the dust from their ancient libraries, 
and taught them to know and reward the philosophers, 
whose labours had been hitherto repaid by the pleasure 
of study and the pursuit of truth. The Caesar Bardas,' 
the uncle of Michael the Third, was the generous pro- 
tector' of letters, a title which alone has preserved his 
memory and excused his ambition. A particle of the 



1 S«e Dacanre, (C. P. Christiana, lib. 3. p. 150, 151.) who collects the testi- 
Biooies, Aot of Theophanee, but at least of Zonaras, ^tom. 2.' lib. 15. p. 104.) Ce- 
dienus, (p. 454.) Michael Glydas, (p. t81.) Coniitantine Manasses. (p. 87.) After 
nfiting toe absvurd charge against the emperor, Spanheim, (Hist Imaginum, p. 99 
--*11 1.) like a true advocate, proceeds to doubt or deny the reality of the fire, and 
thnost of the library. 

» According to Malchus, (apud Zonar. lib. 14. p. 59.) this Homer was burnt in 
the time of basUiscus. The MS. might be renewed — But on a serpent skin? Most 
gtraaffe and incredible ! 

' ■ The aXtyta of Zonaras, the «)fui mm ofuSia of Cedrenus are strong words, per- 
haps hot ill suited to those reigns. 

• See Zonaras (lib. 16. p. 160, 161.) and Cedrenus. (p. 549, 550.) Like iriar 
Bacon, the philosopher Leo has been transformed by ignorance into a conjurer ; 
yet not so undeservedly, if he be the author of the oracles more commonly ascribed 
to the emperor of the same name. The physics of Leo in MS. are in tne library 
of Vienna. (Fabricius, Bibliot. Gnsc. torn, 6. p. S66, tom. 12. p. 781.) Quiescant!. 

VOL. VII. E 
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treasures of his nepliew was sometimes dif«rted from 
the indulgence of vice and folly ; a school was opened in 
the palace of Magnaura; and £he presence of Bardas ex- 
cited the emulation of the masters and students. At 
their head was the philosopher Leo, archbishop of Thes** 
salonica ; his profound skill in astronomy and the ma* 
thematics was admired by the strangers of the east ; and 
this occult science was magnified by vulgar credulity, 
which modestly supposes that all knowledge superior to 
its own must be the effect of inspiration or magic. At 
the pressing entreaty of the Caesar, his friend, the cele* 
bvated Photius,!" renounced the freedom of a secular and 
studious life, ascended the patriarchal throne, and was 
alternately excommunicated and absolved by the synods 
of the east and west. By the confession even of priestly 
hatred, no art or science, except poetry, was foreign to 
this universal scholar, who was deep in thought, inde^ 
fatigable in reading, and eloquent in diction. Whilst he 
exercised the office of protospathairci, or captain of the 
guards, Photius was sent ambassador to the caliph of 
Bagdad."* The tedious hours of exile, perhaps of con<* 
finement, were beguiled by the hasty composition of his 
library y a living monument of erudition and criticism. 
Two hundred and fourscore writers, historians, orators, 
philosophers, theologians, are reviewed without any 
regular method ; he abridges their narrative or doc«- 
trine, appreciates their style and character, and judges 
even the fathers of the church with a discreet freedom 
which often breaks through the superstition of the 
times. The emperor Basil, who lamented the defects 
of his own education, intrusted to the care of PhotiuB 
his son and successor Leo the philosopher; and the 

P The ecclesiastical and literary character of Photius is copionily discwssed by 
Hanckias (de Scriptoribos Byiant p. 269 — 596.) and Fabiicius. 

4 Eic Aff'ffvftovf can only mean Bagdad, the seat of the ealiph ; and the lelatioa of 
his embassy might hare oeen cnriooB and instractiye. But how did he proeare his 
books? A library so numerous could neidier be found ftt Bagdad, nor ti«nq>orted 
with his baggsu^e, nor preserved in his memory. Yet the last, however incredible, 
seems to be a&med by Photius himself, •rmt Mfrm h (jmfjot tit0w(i. Camnsat 
(Hist Critique des Joumauz, p. 87—94.) gives a good acooimt of the Miriobiblon. 
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reigE of that prince and of his son Gonstantine Por- 
phyrogenitus forms one of the most prosperous eras of 
the Byzantine literature. By their munificence the 
treasures of antiquity were deposited in the imperial li^ 
brary; by their pens, or those of their associates, they 
were imparted in such extracts and abridgments as 
might amuse the curiosity, without oppressing the indo<- 
lence of the public. Besides the Basilics, or code of 
laws, the arts of husbandry and war, of feeding or de* 
atroying the human species, were propagated widi equal 
diligence; and the history of Greece and Rome was di- 
gested into fifty-three heads or titles, of which two only 
(of embassies, and of virtues and vices) have escaped die 
injuries of time. In every station, the reader might oon-^ 
template the image of the past world, apply the lesson 
or warning of each page, and learn to admire, perhaps 
to imitate, the examples of a brighter p^iod. I shall not 
expatiate on the works of the Byzantine Greeks, who, by 
the assiduous study of the ancients, have deserved in 
acme measure the remembrance and gratitude of the 
moderns. The scholars of the present age may still en^ 
joy the benefit of the philosophical common*placebook 
of StobMis, the grammatical and historical lexicon of 
Suidaf, the Chiliads of Tzetzes, which comprise six 
hundred narratives in twelve thousand verses, and the 
commentaries on Homer of Eiustathius, archbishop of 
Thessalonica, who, from his horn of plenty, has poured 
&e names and authorities of four hundred writers. 
From these originals, and from the numerous tribes of 
scholiasts and critics,' some estimate m9y be formed of 
the literary wealth of the twelfth century: Constantino- 
ple was enlightened by the genius of Homer and De^ 
mosthi^nes, of ArUtoUe and Plato; and in the enjoyment 

r Of these modem Oreeks, geetiie respectiTe articles in the BibliothecaGneca of 
Fabridus ; a laborious workj yet sqsceptible of a better method and many improve- 
ments : of BoBtathius ; (torn. 1. p. fb9—991t. 306—329.) ofthePselli; (a diatribe 
of Leo Allatios, ad calcem tom. 5.) of Constantine Porphyrogenitos ; (torn. 6. p. 
486— M>9.) of John Stobmis; (tom. 8. 665— 7«8.) of Suidas ; (torn. 9. p. $90—Zff.) 
John Tsetses, (torn. 19. p. <45— «79.)Mr. Harris, in hk Phildogical Arrangements, 
opos senile, has given a sketch of this Byzai^itine learning, (p. 287—300!) 

e2 
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or neglect of our present riches, we must envy the ge« 
neration that could still peruse the history of Theopom- 
pus, the orations of Hyperides, the comedies of Menan- 
der/ and the odes of Alcaeus and Sappho. The frequent 
labour of illustration attests not only the existence, but 
the popularity of the Grecian classics ; the general know- 
ledge of the age may be deduced from the example of 
two learned females, the empress Eudocia and the prin- 
cess Comnena, who cultivated in the purple, the arts of 
rhetoric and philosophy/ The vulgar dialect of the city 
was gross and barbarous ; a more correct and elaborate 
style distinguished the discourse, or at least the compo- 
sitions, of the church and palace, which sometimes af- 
fected to copy the purity of the Attic models. 
Decay of ^^ ^^^ modcm educatiou, the painful though 
taste and neccssarv attainment of two langiiaires, which 

genius. ^ o o ' 

are no longer living, may consume the time and 
damp the ardour of the youthful student. The poets 
and orators were long imprisoned in the barbarous dia- 
lects of OUT western ancestors, devoid of harmony or 
grace; and their genius, without precept or example, 
was abandoned to the rude and native powers of their 
judgment and fancy. But the Greeks of Constantinople, 
after purging away the impurities of their vulgar speech, 
acquired the free use of their ancient language, the 
most happy composition of human art, and a familiar 
knowledge of the sublime masters who had pleased or 
instructed the first of nations. But these advantages 
only tend to aggravate the reproach and shame of a de- 

■ From obscure and hearsay evidence, Gerard Vossius (de Poetis Grccis, c. 6.) 
imd Le Clerc (Bibliotheque Choi8ie> torn. 19. p. {85.) mention a commentaiy of I 

Michael PseUus on twenty-four plays of Mensnaer, still extant in MS. at Constan- , 

linople. . Yet each classic studies seem incompatible with the graTity or dulness of 
a schoolman who pored over the categories : (de Psellis, p. 42.) and Michael has 
probably been confoonded with Homems SeUiut, who wrote arguments to the come- ' 

dies of Menander. In the tenth century Suidas quotes fifty plays, but he often > 

transcribes the old scholiast of Aristophanes. I 

' Anna Comnena may boast of her Greek style (to EXX^vi^mv ic mk^v t^wouUtwia), \ 

and Zonaras, her contemporary, but not her flatterer, may aidd with truth, y>Mrrm» 
it^p Mf i^tff Arruu^owav. The princess was conversant with the artful dialogues of 
Plato ; and had studied the rtrfowt, or ([uadrinum of astrology* geometry, arith- 
metic, and music. (See her preface to the Aleziad« with Ducange's notes.) 

i 
I 
I 
I 
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generate people. They held in their lifeless hands the 
riches of their fathers, without inheriting the spirit which 
had created and improved that sapred patrimony: they 
read, they praised, they compiled, but their languid 
souls seemed alike incapable of thought and action. In 
the revolution of ten centuries, not a single discovery 
was made to exalt the dignity or promote the happiness 
of mankind. Not a single idea has been added to the 
speculative systems of antiquity, and a succession of pa- 
tient disciples became in their turn the dogmatic teach- 
ers of the next servile generation. Not a single composi- 
tion of history, philosophy, or literature, has been saved 
from oblivion by the intrinsic beauties of style or senti- 
ment, of original fancy, or even of successful imitation. 
In prose the least offensive of the Byzantine writers are 
absolved from censure by their naked and unpresuming 
simplicity; but the orators, most eloquenf" in their own 
conceit, are the farthest removed from the models whom 
they affect to emulate. In every page our taste and rea- 
son are wounded by the choice of gigantic and obsolete 
words, a stiff and intricate phraseology, the discord of 
images, the childish play of false or unseasonable orna- 
ment, and the painful attempt to elevate themselves, to 
astonish the reader, and to involve a trivial meaning in 
the smoke of obscurity and exaggeration. Their prose 
is soaring to the vicious affectation of poetry: their poe- 
try is sinking below the flatness and insipidity of prose. 
The tragic, epic, and Ijnric muses, were silent and inglo- 
rious : the bards of Constantinople seldom rose above a 
riddle or epigram, a panegyric or tale; they forgot even 
the rules of prosody; and with the melody of Homer yet 
sounding in their ears, they confound all measure of feet 
and syllables in the important strains which have re- 
ceived the name of political or city verses.' The minds 

}ftrizigt 
lionginiuj 



■ To ceoioTe the BywmtinetMte, DncaBge(Pre&t. GloM. Qnec. p. 17. 
tike authorities of Aulns Gellios, Jerome Petronius, Geozge Hamaitolofl, 1a 



who 



k> flive at once the precept and the example. 

» The vertut politiei, those conunon prostitutes, as, from their easiness, they are 
styled by Uo AUatios, usually consist of fifteen syllables. They are used by C«n- 
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of the Oreekfl wtte bound in fetters of a b^e And impe^ 
Mous superstition, which extends her dominion round 
the circle of ptofftne science. Their understandings 
were bewildered in metaphysical controversy : in the be- 
lief of visions and miracles, they had lost all principles of 
moral evidence, and their taste was vitiated by the homi- 
lies of the monks, an absurd medley of declamation and 
Scripture. Even these contemptible studies were no 
l^inger dignified by the abuse of superior talents; the 
leaders of the Greek church were humbly content to ad- 
mireandcopythe oraclesof antiquity, nor did the schools 
or pulpit produce any rivals of the fame of Athanasius 
and Chrysostom/ 

Want of ^^ ^^^ ^^^ pursuits of active and speculative life, 
nAdonai the emulation of states and individuals is the 
most powerful spring of the efforts and improve- 
ments of mankind. The cities of ancient Greece were 
cast in the happy mixture of union and independence, 
which is repeated on a larger scale, but in a looser form, 
by the nations of modem Europe : the union of language, 
religion, and manners, which renders them the specta- 
tors and judges of each other's merit f the independence 
of government and interest, which asserts their separate 
freedom, and excites them to strive for pre-eminence in 
the career of glory. The situation of the Romans was 
less favourable; yet in the early ages of the republic, 
which fixed the national character, a similar emulation 
was kindled among the states of Latium and Italy; 
and, in the arts and sciences, they aspired to equal or 
surpass their Grecian masters. The empire of the 
Caesars undoubtedly checked the activity and progress 
of the human mind ; its magnitude might indeed allow 
some scope for domestic competition ; but when it was 
gradually reduced, at first to the east, and at last to 

f tautbe ManMses, ^olift Tietases, &c. (Dacange, Gloss. Latiti. torn. 5. p. 545, 346. 
edit Basil. 176$.) 

y As St. Bernard of the Latin, so St. John Damascentis ia the eigjhth century, la 
retered aa the last father of the Or^k chinch. 

* Hume's Easays, vol. 1. p. 1^. 
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GrMce and Constantiiiople, the Byzaqtine subjects 
Tfete degraded to an abject and languid temper, the 
natural effect of their solitary and insulated state. From 
the north they were oppressed by nameless tribes of 
barbarians, to whom they scarcely imparted the appel- 
lation of men. The language and religion of the more 
polished Arabs were an insurmountable bar to all social 
intercourse. The conquerors of Europe were their 
brethren in the Christian faith ; but the speech of the 
Franks or Latins was unknown, their manners were 
rude, and they were rarely connected, in peace or 
war^ with the successes of Heraclius. Alone in the 
universe, the self-satisfied pride of the Greeks was not 
disturbed by the comparison of foreign merit; and it 
is no wonder if they fainted in the race, since they had 
neither competitors to urge their speed, nor judges to 
crown their victory. The nations of Europe and Asia 
were mingled by the expeditions to the Holy Land ; 
and it is under the Comnenian dynasty that a faint 
emulation of knowledge and military virtue was rekin- 
dled in the Byzantine empire. 



CHAP. LIV, 

Origin aad Aootrine ^ the Ptiulician8.---Their ^rseeation by the 
Oreek emperoiB. — ^Kevoliia Armenia, 41ce.— IWaplantation into 
Thrace. — Propagation in the west. — ^Ihe seeds, character, and 
consequences of the reformation. 

Bu ine ^^ *^^ profession of Ghriitianity) the variety 
■npenti' oi national characters may be clearly distin- 
tibtOmk guished. The natives of Syria and Egypt 
^^'^ abtodoned their lives to iazy and contempla- 
tive devotion : Rome again aspved to the dominion of 
die WwM ; and the wit of the lively and loquacious 
Greeks was consumed in the disputes of metaphysical 
theology. The iacomprehrasible mysteries of the 
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Trinity and incaraation, instead of commanding their 
silent submission, were agitated in vehement and subtle 
controversies, which enlarged their faith at the expense 
perhaps of their charity and reason. From the council 
of Nice to the end of the seventh century, the peace 
and unity of the church was invaded by these spiritual 
wars ; and so deeply did they affect the decline and 
fall of the empire, that the historian has too often been 
compelled to attend the synods, to explore the creeds, 
and to enumerate the sects, of this busy period of eccle- 
siastical annals. From the beginning of the eighth 
century, to the last ages of the Byzantine empire, the 
sound of .controversy was seldom heard : curiosity was 
exhausted, zeal was fatigued, and, in the decrees of six 
councils, the articles of the Catholic faith had been 
irrevocably defined. The spirit of dispute, however 
vain and pernicious, requires some energy and exercise 
of the mental faculties ; and the prostrate Greeks were 
content to fast, to pray, and to believe, in blind obedi- 
ence to the patriarch and his clergy. During a long 
dream of superstition, the virgin and the saints, their 
visions and miracles, their relics and images, were 
preached by the monks and worshipped by the people; 
and the appellation of people might be extended with- 
out injustice to the first ranks of civil society. At an 
unseasonable moment, the Isaurian emperors attempted 
somewhat rudely to awaken their subjects: under their 
influence, reason might obtain some proselytes, a far 
greater number was swayed by interest or fear; but the 
eastern world embraced or deplored their visible deities, 
and the restoration of images was celebrated at the 
feast of orthodoxy. In this passive and unanimous 
state the ecclesiastical rulers were relieved from the 
toil, or deprived of thp pleasure, of persecution. The 
Pagans had disappeared; the Jews were silent and 
obscure ; the disputes with the Latins were rare and, 
remote hostilities against a national enemy; and the 
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sects of Egypt and Syria enjoyed a free toleration^ 
under the shadow of the Arabian caliphs. About the 
middle of the seventh century, a branch of Manichaeans 
was selected as the victims of spiritual tyranny: their 
patience was at length exasperated to despair and re- 
bellion ; and their exile has scattered over the west the 
seeds of reformation. These important events will 
justify some inquiry into the doctrine and story of the 
Paulicians/' and, as they cannot plead for themselves, 
our candid criticism will magnify the ^oo^, and abate 
or suspect the evily that is reported by their adversaries. 
Origin of The Gnostics, who had distracted the infancy, 
tiiePau- were oppressed by the greatness and authority, 
diidpiefl of the church. Instead of emulating or sur- 
A.D.^,' passing the wealth, learning, and numbers of 
^^ the Catholics, their obscure remnant was driven 
from the capitals of the east and west, and confined to 
the villages and mountains along the borders of the 
Euphrates. Some vestige of the Marcionites may be 
detected in the fifth century;** but the numerous sects 
were finally lost in the odious name of the Manichaeans; 
and these heretics, who presumed to reconcile the doc- 
trines of Zoroaster and Christ, were pursued by the 
two religions with equal and unrelenting hatred. Under 
the grandson of Heraclius, in the neighbourhood of 
Samosata, more famous for the birth of Lucian than for 
the title of a Syrian kingdom, a reformer arose, es- 
teemed by the Paulicians as the chosen messenger of 
truth. In his humble dwelling of Mananalis, Con- 
stantine entertained a deacon, who returned from 

* The eiTora and virtiMB of tlie Paulicians are weighed, with his osoal judgment 
and candoQi, by the learned Mosheim. (Hist Ecclesiast aeculum 9. p. 3tl, &c.) 
He draws his oriEinal intelligence from Photius (contra Manicheos, lib. 1.) and 
Peter Sicoius. (Hist. ManicluBorum.) The first of these accounts has not fallen 
into my hands ; the second, which Mosheim prefers, I hare read in a Latin Tersion 
inserted in the Maxima Bibliotheca Patrum, (;tom. 16. p. 754—764.) from the 
edition of the Jesuit Raderus. (Inglostadii, 1604, in 4to.) 

b In the time of Theodoret, the diocess of Cyrrhus, in Syria, contained eight 
hundred villages. Of these, two were inhabited by Arians and Eunomians, and 
ejjriit by MateumiUt, whom the laborious bishop reconciled to the Catholic church. ' 
(Dupin, Bibliot Ecclesiaatique, torn. 4. p. 81, 89.) 
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Syrian captivity, and received the inestimable gift of 
^e New Testament, which was already concealed 
from the vulgar by the prudence of the Greek, and 
perhaps of the Gnostic, de^y^"" These books became 
the measure of his studies and the rule of his faith ; 
and the Catholics, who dispute his interpretation, ac« 
knowledged that his text was genuine and sincere. 
But he attached himself with peculiar devotion to the 
writings and character of St. PauL The name of the 
Paulicians is derived by their enemies from some un* 
known and domestic teacher ; but I am confident that 
they gloried in their affinity to the apostle of the Gen- 
tiles« His disciples, Titus, Timothy, Sylvanus, Tychi* 
cus^ were represented by Constantine and his fellow- 
labourers; the names of the apostolic churches were 
applied to the congregations which they assembled in 
Armenia and Cappadocia ; and this innocent allegory 
revived the example and memory of the first ages. In 
ff^^^ the Gospels, and the Epistles of St. Paul, his 
Bibi«- faithful follower investigated the creed of pri- 
mitive Christianity; and, whatever might be the suc^ 
cess, a Protestant reader will applaud the spirit of the 
inquiry. But if the Scriptures of the Paulicians were 
pure, itkej were not perfect. Their founders rejected 
the two Epistles of St. Peter,"^ the apostle of the cir- 
cumcision, whose dispute with their favourite for the 
observance of the law could not easily be forgiven.* 
They agreed with their Gnostic brethren in the uni- 
versal contempt for the Old Testament, the books of 

< Nobis profanis ista (taera EwngBlkt) legotte lum lioet fled BMerdotibiu duk^ 
taxat, was the first scrapie of a Catholic when be was adyised to read the Bible. 
(Petr. Sicul. p. 761.) 

' In rejecting the SscoNd Epistle of Peter, the PattUolMii ftre mslilled by some 
of the most respectable of the ancients and ttodems. (See Wetscein ad loe. 
Simon, Hist. Critione du Noweaa Testamenti c» If.) They likewise orerlooked 
the ApocaWpse;.(Pecr. Sieol. p. T56.) bat as soeh neglect is not imputed as a 
crime, the Greeks of the ninth oentety mast have been careless of the credit and 
honoar of the Rerelations. 

• This contention, which has not escaped the malioe of Poiph^, supposes 
some error and passiob in OM at both of die apostles. By Chiysostom, Jerome, 
and Erasmus, it is represented as a sham <|nanel, a ^ons frand, for the boitellt 
of the Gentiles, and the CMiectioii of the Jews. (Middletoii*s Woriu, voL 9. 
p. l—fO.) 
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Moses and the prophets, which have been ooilseorated 
by the decrees of the Catholic church. With equal 
boldilessy and doubtless with more reason^ Constantiue^ 
the new SylvaHus, disclaimed the visions^ which, in 
so many bulky and splendid Yolumes^ had been pub-^ 
lished by the oriental sects / the fabulous production 
of the Hebrew patriarchs and the sages of the east ; 
the spurious gospels^ epistles^ and acts, which, in th^ 
first age, had oyerwhelmed the Orthodox code; the 
theology of Manes, and the author of the kindred 
heresies ; and the thirty generations or sons, which 
had been created by the fruitful fancy of Valentine. 
The Paulicians sincerely condemned the metnory and 
opinions of the Manicheean sect, and complained of 
the injustice which impressed that invidious name on 
the simple votaries of St. Paul and of Christ. 
thesim- ^^ ^^^ ecclesiastical chain, many links had 
pu^tvof been broken by the Paulician reformers; and 
litff and their liberty was enlai^ed, as they reduced the 
worship, jjyjjQber of masters, at whose voice profane rea- 
son must bow to mystery and mirade. The early se-* 
paration of the Gnostics had preceded the establishment 
of the Catholic worship ; and against the gradual in*^ 
novations of discipline and doctrine^ they were as 
strongly guarded by habit and aversion, as by the si-^ 
lence of St. Paul and the evangelists. The objects 
which had been transformed by the magic of supersti* 
tion, appeared to the eyes of the Paulicians in their ge- 
nuine and naked colours. An image made without 
hands, was the common workmanship of a mortal artist, 
to whose skill alone the wood and canvass must be in- 
debted for their merit or value* The miraculous relics 
were a heap of bones and ashes, destitute of life or vir- 

' Those who an curioas of this heterodox lihrary, n&ay consult the resdarches 
of Beaasobie. (Hist, Critique du Manicheisme, torn. 1. p. 305—437.) Even in 
Africa, St. Austin could describe the Manichsean books, tarn multi, tarn grandes, 
tarn pretiofli codices; (contm Faust. 13. 14.) but he adds, without pity,Incetidite 
emnes illas membranas ; and his advice has beea rigoiouflly foUowedU 
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tue, or of any relation, perhaps, with the person to whom 
they were ascribed. The true and vivifying cross was 
a piece of sound or rotten timber; the body and blood 
of Christ, a loaf of bread and a cup of wine, the gifts 
of nature and the symbols of grace. The mother of 
God was degraded from her celestial honours and im- 
maculate virginity ; and the saints and angels were no 
longer solicited to exercise the laborious office of medi- 
ation in heaven, and ministry upon earth. In the prac- 
tice, or at least in the theory, of the sacraments, the 
Paulicians were inclined to abolish all visible objects of 
worship, and the words of the gospel were, in their 
judgment, the baptism and communion of the faithfiiL 
They indulged a convenient latitude for the interpreta- 
tion of Scripture ; and as often as they were pressed by the 
literal sense, they could escape to the intricate mazes of 
figure and allegory. Their utmost diligence must have 
been employed to dissolve the connexion between the 
Old and the New Testament ; since they adored the 
latter as the oracles of God, and abhorred the former, 
as the fabulous and absurd invention of men or dae- 
mons. We cannot be surprised, that they should have 
found in the gospel, the orthodox mystery of. the Tri- 
nity ; but instead of confessing the human nature and 
substantial sufferings of Christ, they amused their fancy 
with a celestial body that passed through the virgin like 
water through a pipe ; with a phantastic crucifixion, 
that eluded the vain and impotent malice of the Jews. 
They hold A creed thus . simple and spiritual was not 
SLd^ies adapted to the genius of the times ;* and th^ 
of the Ma- rational Christian, who might have been con- 
MttDdduD- tented with the light yoke and easy burden of 
*"• Jesus and his apostles, was justly offended, that 
the Paulicians should dare to violate the unity of God, 
the first article of natural and revealed religion. Their 

f The six capital enron of the PaoHcians are defined by Peter Siculos (p. 756.) 
with much prejudice and paaeian. 
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belief and their trust was in the Father, of Christ, of 
the human soul, and of the invisible world. But they 
likewise held the eternity of matter ; a stubborn and re- 
' bellious substance, the origin of a second, principle, of 
an active being, who has created this visible world, and 
exercises his temporal reign till the final consummation 
of death and sin.*" The appearances of moral and phy- 
sical evil had established the two principles in the an- 
cient philosophy and religion of the east ; from whence 
this doctrine was transfused to the various swarms of the 
Gnostics. A thousand shades may be deviised in the 
nature and character of Akfiman^ from a rival god to a 
subordinate daemon, from passion and frailty to pure 
and perfect malevolence; but, in spite of our efforts, 
the goodness and the power of Ormusd are placed at 
the opposite extremities of the line ; and every step that 
approaches the one must recede in equal proportion 
from the other.* 

The esta- ^hc apostoHc labours of Constantine Syl vanus 
oft^p^- soon multiplied the number of his disciples, the 
licianain secret recompcusc of spiritual ambition. The 
PontoB, ' remnant of the Gnostic sects, and especially 
^' the Manichseans of Armenia, were united under 
his standard ; many Catholics were converted or seduced 
by his arguments ; and he preached with success in the 
regions of Pontus*" and Cappadocia, which had long 
since imbibed the religion of Zoroaster. The Paulician 
teachers were distinguished only by their scriptural 
names, by the modest title of fellow-pilgrims, by the aus- 
terity of their lives, their zeal or, knowledge, and the 

(■Primum iUomm aiioma est, duo rerom esse prindpia; Deum malam et 
Deum boniim aliamque hujus mundi conditorem et principem, et alium futuri aeVi. 
(Petr. Sicul. p. 766.) 

I Two learned critics, BeaiisobTe(Hi8t. Critique du Manicbeisme, Kb. 1. 4—6.) 
and Mosheim« (Institut. Hist. Eccles. and de Rebus Christianis ante Constantinum, 
sec. 1 — 3.) have laboured to explore and discriminate the various systems of the 
Gnostics on the subject of the two principles. 

k llie countries between the Euphrates and the Haljs were possessed above three 
hundred and fifty years by the Medes (Herodot. lib. 1. c. 103.)'and Persians ; and 
the kings of Pontttswere of the royal race of the Achemenides. ^Saliust Fragment. 
lib. 5. with the French supplement and notes of the president de Brosset.) 
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credit of some extraordinary gifts of the holy spirit. 
But they were incapable of desiring, or at least of ob- 
taining, the wealth and honours of the Catholic prelacy. 
Such antichristian pride they bitterly censured ; and even 
the rank of elders or presbyters was condemned as an 
institution of the Jewish synagogue. The new sect was 
loosely spread over the provinces of Asia Minor to the 
westward of the Euphrates : six of their principal con- 
gregations represented the churches to which St. Paul 
had addressed his epistles ; and their founder chose his 
residence in the neighbourhood of Golonia/ in the same 
district of Pontus which had been feelebrated by the 
altars of Bellona*^ and the miracles of Gregory." After 
a mission of twenty-seven years, Sylvanus, who had re- 
tired from the tolerating government of the Arabs, fell 
Peaecu- a Sacrifice to Roman persecution. The laws of 
gj^^^*^®the pious emperors, which seldom touched the 
emperors, jiy^g ^f j^gg odious hcretics, proscribed without 
mercy or disguise the tenets, the books, and the per* 
sons of the Motanists and Manichaeans : the books were 
delivered to the flames ; and all who should presume 
to secrete such writings, or to profess such opinions, 
were devoted to an ignominious death.*" A Greek mi- 
nister, armed with legal and military powers, appeared 

> Mostprobably foinubd by Pompey pi^ike cooquestof Pontas. ThkCk>kmU, 
on the Lycus above Neo-Cesarea, U named by the Tuiks Couleihisar, or Chonac, 
i| populous towA n a strong country. (d'Auvlfie GeograpUe Ancienne, torn. 8. p. 
34. i ooinefort. Voyage do Leraut, torn. 3. lettre 91. p. 993.) 

"* The temple of Bellona at Comana, in Pontus, was a powerful and wealthy 
fonndation, and the high-priest was respected as ^ second peraon in the king* 
dom. As the secerdotal office had been occupied by his mother's family, Stxabo 
(lib. IJ. p. 809. 835—637.) dwells with peculiar complacency on the temple, the 
worship, and festival which w^ twice celebrated every year. But the Bdlona of 
Pontus had the features and character of the goddess, not of war, but of love. 

\^'5?®'?' ^"^^P ^^ Neo-C«sarea, (A. D. «40-«^.)»»™wtt«d ThaumaturM, 
or the Wonder-worker. A hundred years afterward, the history or romance w hja 
life was composed by Gregory of Nyssa, his napies^ke and countiymw, the bro- 
ther of the great St BauL 

<* Hoc csterum ad sua esregia fadnora, divini atque ortbodini* Imperator^ 94* 
diderunt, ut Manicbaeos Montanosque capital! puniii soat^nti^ juberent, eoviipnqua 
libros, quocunque in loco invent! esswt, ^^rnifiiy tradi j quod siqui^ vypjipim w)^^^ 
occultasse deprehenderetur, hunc eundem mortis poems fd4 M*'i ejusqua bwa ¥k 
fiscum infeiii (Fetr* SicuL p. 759.) What mora could bigotry aad 
desirel ^ 
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at Golonia to strike the shepherd, wd to reol«imi4f 
possible, the lost sheep. By a refinement of cruei^, 
Simeon placed the unfortunate Sylvanus before a iine 
of his disoiples, who were commanded, as the price of 
their pardon, and the proof of their repentance, to maa*» 
sacre their spiritual father. They turned a^ide from 
the impious office ; the stones dropped from their filial 
hands, and of the whole number, only one executioner 
could be found, a new Dayid, as is styled by the Ca>- 
tholics, who boldly overthrew the giant of heresy. 
This apostate, Justus was his name, again deceived and 
betrayed his unsuspecting brethren, and a new conform 
mity to the acts of St. Paul may be found in the co8i'» 
version of Simeon : like the apostle, he embraced the . 
doctrine which he had been sent to persecute, renounced 
his honours and fortunes, and acquired among the Pau-> 
licians the fame of a missionary and a martyr. They 
were not ambitious of martyrdom ;^ but in a calamitous 
period of one hundred and fifty years, their patience 
sustained whatever zeal could inflict; and power was 
insufficient to eradicate the obstinate vegetation of fa** 
naticism and reason. From the blood and ashes of the 
first victims, a succession of teachers and congregations 
repeatedly arose : amidst their foreigrn hostilities, they 
found leisure for domestic quarrels: they preached, 
they disputed, they sufiered ; and the virtues, the ap- 
parent virtues, of Sergius, in a pilgrimage of thirty- 
three years, are reluctantly confessed by the orthodox 
historians.'' The native cruelty of Justinian the second, 
was stimulated by a pious cause ; and he vainly hoped 
to extinguish, in a^ single conflagration, the name and 

P It riu>nl4 H9Wi that the PftulidaiiB allowed themselves soiae latitude of equi- 
vocation and mental reservation, till the Catholics discovered the pressing questions, 
which redtteed them to the pressing alternative of apostacy or mMttyr&m> (Petr. 
Sicnl. p. 760.) 

4 The persecution is told by Petrus Siculus (p. 579 — 763.) with satisfaction and 
pleasantry. Justus jutfa peisolvit. Simeon was not tito^ , but Mrot (the praaunda- 
tion of the two vowels must have been nearly the same), a great whale that drowned 
the manners who mistook him fixraa island. See likewise Cedrenus. (p. 43S— 485.) 
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memory of the Paulicians. By their primitive simpli- 
city, their abhorrence of popular superstition, the Ido- 
noclast princes might have been reconciled to some er- 
roneous doctrines; but they themselves were exposed 
to the calumnies of the monks, and they chose to be 
the tyrants, lest they should be accused as the accomr 
plices, of the Manichaeans. Such a reproachiias sullied 
the clemency of Nicephorus, who relaxed in their fa- 
vour the severity of the penal statutes ; nor will his 
character sustain the honour of a more liberal motive. 
The feeble Michael the first, the rigid Leo the Armenian, 
were foremost in the race of persecution ; but the prize 
must doubtless be adjuged to the sanguinary devotion 
. of Theodora, who restored the images to the oriental 
church. Her inquisitors explored the cities and moun-- 
tains of the Lesser Asia, and the flatterers of the empress 
have affirmed, that, in a short reign, ode hundred thou- 
sand Paulicians were extirpated by the sword, the gib- 
bet, or the flames. Her guilt or merit has perhaps been 
stretched beyond the measure of truth ; but if the 
account be allowed, it must be presumed that many 
simple Iconoclasts were punished under a more odious 
name, and that some who were driven from the church, 
unwillingly took refuge in the bosom of heresy. 
The Pan- The most furious and desperate of rebels are 
a!d!*845 *^® sectaries of a religion long persecuted, and 
'-^^' at length provoked. In a holy cause they are 
no longer susceptible of fear or remorse : the justice of 
their arms hardens them against the feelings of hu- 
manity; and they revenge their father's wrongs, on the 
children of their tyrants. Such have been the Hussites 
of Bohemia and the Calvinists of France, and such, in 
the ninth century, were the Paulicians of Armenia and 
the adjacent provinces/ They were first awakened to 

' PetTos Siculim, (p. 763, 764.) the continoator of Theopbanes, (lib. 4. c. 4. 
p. 103, 104.) CedrenuB, (p. 541, 54S. 545.) and Zonaras, (torn. 2. lib. 16. p. 156.) 
deacribe the leToIt and exploits of Carbeas and his Paulicians. 
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thejmassacre of a governor and bishop, who exercised 
the imperial mandate of converting or destroying the 
h^etics ; and the deepest recesses of mount Argseus 
protected their independence and revenge. A more 
dangerous and consuming flame was kindled by the 
persecution of Theodora, and the revolt of Carbeas, a 
valiant Paulician, who commanded the guards of the 
general of the east. His father had been impaled by 
the Catholic inquisitors ; and religion, or at least na- 
ture, might justify his desertion and revenge. Five 
thousand of his brethren were united by the same 
motives; they renounced the allegiance of antichristian 
Rome; a Saracen emir introduced Carbeas to the 
caliph ; and the commander of the faithful extended his 
sceptre to the implacable enemy of the Greeks. In the 
mountain beyond Sewas and Trebizond, he founded 
^ and fortified the city of Tephrice,* which is still 
tottify occupied by a fierce and licentious people, and 
the neighbouring hills were covered with the 
Paulician fugitives, who now reconciled the use of the 
Bible and the sword« During more than thirty years, 
Asia was afflicted, by the calamities of foreign and do- 
mestic war: in their hostile inroads the disciples of 
St. Paul were joined with those of Mahomet ; and the 
peaceful Christians, the aged parent and tender virgin, 
who were delivered into barbarous servitude, might 
justly accuse the intolerant spirit of their sovereign. 
So urgent was the mischief, so intolerable the shame, 
that even the dissolute Michael, the son of Theodora, 
was compelled to march against the Paulicians: he 
was defeated under the walls of Samasata; and the 
Roman emperor fled before the heretics whom his 
mother had condemned to the flames. The Saracens 
fought under the same banners, but the victory was 
ascribed to Carbeas ; and the captive generals, with 

• otter (Voyage cm Turmxi et en Pene, torn, t.) is probably the only Fnuilr 
vho bae visited the independent baibaiians of Tephrice, now Divrigni, horn vbom - 
he fortunately escaped in the trmin of a Turkish officer. - > 

VOL, VII. F 
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more than ^r^undred trihuuos, were either released by 
his avarice, or tortured by his fanaticism. The valour 
and ambition of Chrysocheir,^ his successor, embraced 
a wider circle of rapine and rev^ige. In alliance 
with his faithful Moslems, he boldly paietrated into 
the heart of Asia ; the troops of the frontier and the 
palace were repeatedly overthrown, the edicts of per- 
secution were answered by the pillage of Nice and 
Nicomedia, of Ancyra and Ephesus ; nor could the 
apostle.St. John protect from violation his city and se- 
pulchre. The cathedral of Ephesus was turned into a 
stable for mules and horses ; and the Paulicians vied 
with the Saracens in their contempt and abhorrenee of 
images and relics. It is not unpleasing to observe the 
triumph of rebellion over the same despotism which 
has disdained the prayers of an injured people. The 
emperor Basil, die Macedonian, was reduced to sue 
•far peace, to ofibr a ransom for the captives, and to 
request, in the language of moderation and charity, 
that Crysocheir would spare his fellow-Christians^ and 
content himself with a royal donative of gold and sihei 
and silk gara^ents. If the emperor (replkd the insolent 
fimatic) be desirous of feace^ let him abdicate the ease, 
and reign without molestation in the west. If herefusej 
the servants rf the Lofrd will precipitate him from the 
throne. The reluctant Basil suspended the treaty, ac- 
cepted the defiance, and led his army into the land of 
heresy, which he wasted with fire and sword. The open 
country of the Paulicians was exposed to the same ctHtt- 
mitles. whicb they had inflicted ; but when he had ex- 
plored the strength of Tephrice, the multitude of the baiv 
barians^and llie ample magazines of arms and provisions, 
he desisted with a sigh from the hopeless siege^ Oi» 
hia retum to Constantinople he laboured, by tkefoua^ 

* In the history of Chxysocheir, Genesius (ChxoiL p. 67 — ^70. edit. Venet) hAs 
ttqpofed the unlrffhftw of th« onpire. GonataatM PMhyiQgeBitiii (m Vit. 
BwtiL 0.57-^43. p. 166--171.) has disph^ed. the ffiwfqfkieiMate^ €•- 
dreniM (p. 570—573.) ii without th«v ftmmam ot flMW ktowMfe. 
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dfttion of convents and churches, to secure the aid of 
Ills celestial patrons, of Michael the archangel and the 
prophet Elijah ; and it was his daily prayer that he 
might live to transpierce, with three arrows, the head 
of his impious adversary. Beyond his expectations, 
the wish was accomplished : after a successful inroad, 
Chrysocheir was surprised and slain in his retreat; and 
the rebel's head was triumphantly presented at the foot 
of the throne. On the reception of this welcome tro- 
phy, Basil instantly discharged three arrows with un- 
erring aim, and accepted the applause of the court, 
who hailed the victory of the royal archer. With 
•Tj^^ Chrysocheir, the glory of the Paulicians faded 
dtdme. ^jj withered ;" on the second expedition of the 
emperor, the impregnable Tephrice was deserted by 
the heretics, who sued for mercy or escaped to the bor- 
ders. The city was ruined, but the spirit of indepen*^ 
deuce survived in the mountains : the Paulicians de- 
fended, above a century, their religion and liberty, in* 
fested the Roman limits, and maintained their perpe- 
tual alliance with the enemies of the empire and the 
gospel. 

^^jj About the middle of the eighth century. Con- 
«*n^^- stantine, stirnamed Coprohytous by the wor* 
Amems shippers of imagcs, had made an expedition into 
«> Thxace- ^ ^jQ^jjij^^ j^^^ found in the cities of Melitene 
and Theodosiopolis, a great number of Paulicians, 
" his kindred heretics. As a favour or punishment he 
transplanted them from the banks of die Euphrates to 
Constantinople and Thrace; and by this emigration 
their doctrine was introduced and diffused in Europe.'' 
if the sectaries of the metropolis were soon mingled 
with the promiscuous msMj, those of the country struck 
a deep root in a foreign soil. The Paulicians of Thrace, 

• tumn fA i i ^ m^ 9W» h aiimfera ms Tt^uut^ luav^ptn. Hov 6leg«tt is thd Oreek 
tongve, 6Vttft in the numdi of Cediwrns! 

* Coporanymas tranpported hif ^vyytm^, heretios ; 9nd thtii wkatuiAH h M^tttt 
iPiMys Cetaiiitf, (p. M$.) who hM copied the aimabr of llieophaatet. 

f2 
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resisted the storms of persecution, maiatained a secret 
correspondence with their Armenian brethren, and gave 
aid and comfort to their preachers, who solicited, not 
without success, the infant faith of the Bulgarians/ In 
the tenth century, they were restored and multiplied by a 
more powerful colony, which John Zimisces,' trans- 
ported from the Chalybian hills, to the valleys of mount 
Hsemus. The oriental clergy, who would have preferred 
the destruction, impatiently sighed for the absence, of 
the Manichaeana: the warlike emperor had felt and 
esteemed their valour : their attachment to the Saracens 
was pregnant with mischief; but, on the side of the 
Danube, against the barbarians of Scythia, their service 
might be useful, and their loss would be desirable. Their 
exile in a distant land was softened by a free toleration : 
the Paulicians held the city of Philippopolis and the keys 
of Thrace; the Catholics were their subjects; the Jacobite 
emigrants their associates ; they occupied aline of villages 
in Macedonia and Epirus ; and many native Bulgarians 
were associated to the communion of arms and heresy. 
As long as they were awed by power and treated with 
moderation, their voluntary bands were distinguished in 
the armies of the empire : and the courage of these 
dogSy ever greedy of war, ever thirsty of human blood, is 
noticed with astonishment, and almost with reproach, 
by the pusillanimous Greeks. The same spirit rendered 
them arrogant and contumacious ; they were easily pro- 
voked by caprice or injury; and their privileges were 
often violated by the faithless bigotry of the government 
and clergy. In J;he midst of the Norman war, two , 

thousand five hundred Manichaeans deserted the stand- i 

ard of AJexius Comnenus,* and retired to their native I 



7 Petnu SicaluB, who resided ninemonths atTephrice (A. D. 870*) for tlie nn- 
BOm of oaptiyes, (p. 764.) was informed of their intended mission, and addressed 
his preservadve, the Historia Manichteorum, to the new archbishop of the Bulga* 
rians. (p. 754.) 

■ The colony of Paulicians and Jacobites translated by John Zimisces (A.D. 970.) 
^rom Armenia to Thrace, is mentioned by Zonaras (torn. 2. lib. 17. p. 209.) and 
^ona C^onnena. (Alexiad. lib. 14. p. 450, 6(c.) 

* The Alexiad of Anna Comnona (lib. 5. p. 131. lib. 6t p. 154, 155. lib. 14. p. 
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bomes. He dissembled till the moment of revenge; in- 
vited the chiefs to a friendly conference ; and punished 
the innocent and guilty by imprisonment, confiscation, 
and baptism. In an interval of peace, the emperor un- 
dertook the pious office of reconciling them to the church 
and state : his winter-quarters were fixed at Philippopo- 
lis ; and the thirteenth apostle, as he is styled by his pious 
daughter, consumed whole dayjs and nights in theologi- 
cal controversy. His arguments were fortified, their ob- 
stinacy was melted, by the honours and rewards which 
he bestowed on the most eminent proselytes; and a new 
city, surrounded with gardens, enriched with immuni- 
ties, and dignified with his own name, was founded by 
Alexius, for the residence of his vulgar converts. The 
important station of Philippopolis was wrested from their 
hands; the contumacious leaders were secured in a dun- 
geon, or banished from their country ; and their lives 
were spared by the prudence, rather than the mercy, of 
an emperor, at whose command a poor solitary heretic 
was burnt alive before the church of St Sophia.^ But 
the proud hope of eradicating the prejudices of a nation 
was speedily overturned by the invincible zeal of the 
Paulicians, who ceased to dissemble or refused to obey. 
After the departure and death of Alexius, they soon re- 
sumed their civil and religious laws. In the beginning of 
the thirteenth century, their pope or primate (a manifest 
corruption) resided on the confines of Bulgaria, Croatia, 
and Dalmatia, and governed, by his vicars, the filial con- 
gregations of Italy and France.*" From that era, a mi- 
nute, scrutiny might prolong and perpetuate the chain of 
tradition. At the end of the last age, the sect or colony 
still inhabited the valleys of mount Heemus, where their 

450 — 457 with the annotatioiifl of Diicange) records the transactions of her apostolic 
fisither with the Mamchflsaos, whose abonunahle heresy she was desirous of reluting. 

^ Basil, a monk, and the author of the Bogomiles, a sect of Gnostics, who soon 
vanished. (Anna Conmena, Alexiad, lib. 15. p. 486-^494. Mosheim, Hist £c* 
clesiastica, p. 4t0.) 

c Matt Paris, Hist Major, p. 267. This passage of oar English historian is al- 
leged by Ducange in an excellent nete on Villehardonin, (no. 208.) who found the 
Faolicians at Philippopolis the friends of the Bulgarians. 
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ignoraace aad poverty were more frequently tormeated 
by the Greek clei^ than by the Tarldsh goveramaLt 
The modem Paulicians have lost all mtmoty of their 
origin; and their religion is disgraced by the worship of 
the crosS) and the practice of bloody sacrifice^ which 
some captives have imported from the wilds of Tartary."^ 
Their in. ^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^ teachers of the Mani* 
trednctum chsBan theology had been repulsed by the peo*- 
ttd ^ pie, or suppressed by the prince. The favour 
^'*°^' and success of the Paulicians in the eleventh 
aud twelfth centuries must be imputed to the stroi^, 
though secret, discontent which armed the most pious 
Christians against the church of Rome. Her avarice 
was oppressive, her despotism odious : less degenerate 
perhaps than the Greeks in the worship of saints and 
images, her innovations were more rapid and scandal- 
ous : she had rigorously defined and imposed the doc- 
trine of transubstantiation : the lives of the Latin clergy 
were more corrupt, and the eastern bishops might pass 
for the successors of the apostles, if they were compared 
with the lordly prelates, who wielded by turns the crozier, 
the sceptre, and the sword. Three different roads might 
introduce the Paulicians mto the heart of Europe. After 
the conversion of Hungary, the pilgrims who visited Je- 
rusalem might safely follow the course of the Danube : 
in their journey and return they passed through Philip-^ 
popolis ; and the sectaries, disguising their name and 
heresy, might accompany the French or German cara- 
vans to their respective countries. The trade and do- 
minion of Venice pervaded the coast of the Adriatic, and 
the hospitable republic opened her bosom to foreigners of 
every climate and rdigion. Under the Byzantine stand- 
ard, the Paulicians were often transported to the Greek 
provinces of Italy and Sicily; in peace and war they free- 
ly conversed with strangers and natives, and their opixuons 
were silently propagated in Rome* Milan^ and the king- 

< See Marugli, State MiJiiar* dsU' Im^tw OttMmoj p. ^ 
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doms beyond the Alps/ It was soon discorored, tluit 
fiianjfhbusand Gatiiolics of eveory mnk^ and of either set, 
had embraced the Manich«an heresy; and the flames 
which consumed twelve canons of Orleans^ was the first 
act and signal of persecution* The Bulgarians/ a name 
so innocent in its origin, so odious in its application, 
spiead their branches oyer the face of Eurdpe. United 
in cotnmon hatred of idolatry and Rome, ih^y were ooti^ 
nected by a form of episcopal and presby terian goreni'- 
ment; their various sects were dkcrtminated by some 
fainter or darker shades of theology; but they generally 
agreed in the two principles, &e contempt of the Old TeS'* 
tament, and the denial of the body of Christ, either on the 
cross or in the eucharist. A confession of simple wor^ 
ship and blameless manners is extorted from their ene^- 
mies ; and so high was their standard of perfection, diat 
the increasing congregations were divided into two 
dasses of disciples, of those who practised, and of those 
who aspired. It was in the country of the Albigeois,^ 
Pewecu- ^^ ^^ southern provinces of France, that the 
HonoftiM Paidicians were most deeply implanted; and 
A.Dfi»M),the same vicissitudes of martyrdom and revenge 
^^' which had been displayed in the neighbourhood 
of the Euphrates, were repeated in the thirtemth cen** 
tury on the banks of the Rhone. The laws of the 

« The mtioductioii of the Fanliciaiis into Italy and Franfte, is ampl v diioiiMed by 
Muratori (Antiquitat. Italis medii ^yi, torn. 5. diasert 60. p. 81 — 152.) and Mo- 
eheim« (p. jr9— ^f . 419--4Cf .) Yet both hare overlooked a curiow paMage of 
William the ApoHan, who clearly describes them in a battle between the Greeks 
aftd Normans, A. D. 1040. (in Mniatori, Script. Renun. Ital. torn. 5. p^ t66.) 

Cum Gmcis aderant qaidam quoe peasimus errors 

Feeerat amentes, et ab tpio Aomen hidbebant. 
But be is to ignoiatit of their doctrine, aa t6 make th^m a kind ef SabelBiMM or 
Pbtripasnans. 

' Bulgari, Boulgres, Baugres, a national appellation, has been applied by the French 
fta a term of reproach to nsoren and umstoral sitmers. the Fataini, or f^atBRni, 
has been made to siffnify a smo^ and ibkttering hypocrite, siidt as PA»eat fatOin 
Hi thai original aad pleasant faite. (Dncange Ulota. LstxiiitSki;. medtf etinfimi 
ASviO The Manicbums were Hkewise named Cetftorr, txt eie pitxts, by cbttspdaA, 

%wtUm!l%f ScC« 

f Of the laws, cmsade, andpersecation, u;ainst the Mtit^fxni, ajns^thoo^ge- 
ncma Mea, ii expnsied hy Mosfa^hn. (p. 4f77-«-i|61.) The detail suay M fottid in 
AM «9de8iastieal hisCodans, anciait ittd modem, Catholics and ProteBteftCs; lAd 
tfttOBgst these Fleovy is th4 ttost impaituu and stoderste* ^ 
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eastern emperors were revived by Frederic the Second. 
The insurgents of Tephrice were represented by Ae 
barons and cities of Languedoc. Pope Innocent III. 
surpassed the sanguinary fame of Theodora. It was in 
cruelty alone that her soldiers could equal the heroes of 
the crusades, and the cruelty of her priests was far ex- 
celled by the founders of the inquisition ;'' an office 
more adapted to confirm, than to refute, the belief of an 
evil principle. The visible assemblies of the Paulicians, 
•or Albigeois, were extirpated by fire and sword; and 
the bleeding remnant escaped by flight, concealment^ 
or Catholic conformity. But the invincible spirit which 
they had kindled still lived and breathed in the western 
world. In the state, in the church, and even in the 
cloister, a latent succession was preserved of the disci* 
pies of St. Paul; who protested against the tyranny of 
Rome, embraced the Bible as the rule of fSaith, and puri- 
fied their creed from all the visions of the Gnostic the- 
ology. The struggles of Wickliffe in England, of Huss 
in Bohemia, were premature and ineffectual ; but the 
namesofZuinglius, Luther, and Calvin, are pronounced 
with gratitude as the deliverers of nations. 

A philosopher, who calculates the degree of 
aadcoue- their merit and the value of their reformation, 
tJ^lTRdbr- ^^ prudently ask from what articles of faith. 



above or against our reason, they have enfran- 
chised the Christians; for such enfranchisement is 
doubtless a benefit so far as may be compatible with 
truth and piety. After a fair discussion we shall rather 
be surprised by the timidity, than scandalized by the 
freedom, of our first reformers.* With the Jews, they 

b The Acts (liber Sentontiaram of the inqiiintioii of Tholoiue A.D. 1307— 1325.) 
hftve been i>ubli«hedby Limborch, (Amstelodami, 169t.) with a preTious history <n 
the inqnintioa in generaL They deserved a more learned and critical editor. Am 
we must not calumniate even Satan, or the Holy Office, I^will obserrefthat of a list 
of criminals which fills nineteen folio pages, only fifteen men and four women were 
delivered to the secular arm. 

' The opinions and proceedings of the reformers are exposed in the second nart 
of the general histonr of Mosheim : but the balance, whidi he has held with so dear 
an eye, and so steady a hand, begins to incline in favour of his Lutheran brethren. 
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adopted the belief and defence of all the Hebrew Scrip- 
turesy with all their prodigies, from the garden of Eden 
to the visions of the prophet Daniel; and they were 
bound like the Catholics, to justify against the Jews 
the abolition of a divine law. In the great mysteries 
of the Trinity and incarnation the reformers were 
severely orthodox : they freely adopted the theology of 
the four, or the first six councils; and with the Adia- 
nasian creed, they pronounced the eternal damnation of 
all who did not believe the Catholic faith. Transub- 
stantiation, the invisible change of the bread and wine 
into the body and blood of Christ, is a tenet that may 
defy the power of argument and pleasantry ; but instead 
of consulting the evidence of their senses, of their sight, 
their feeling, and their taste, die first Protestants were 
entangled in their own scruples, and awed by the words 
of Jesus in the institution of the sacrament. Luther 
maintained a corporeal^ and Calvin a real, presence of 
Christ in the eucharist ; and the opinion of Zuinglius, 
that it is no more than a spiritual communion, a simple 
memorial, hasslowly prevailed in thereformed churches.^ 
But the loss of one mystery was amply compensated by 
the stupendous doctrines of original sin, redemption, 
faith, grace, and predestination, which had been strained 
from the epistles of St. Paul. These subtle questions 
had most assuredly been prepared by the fathers and 
schoolmen; but the final improvement and popular use 
may be attributed to the first reformers, who enforced 
them as the absolute and essential terms of salvation. 
Hitherto the weight of supernatural belief inclines against 
the Protestants, and many a sober Christian would ra- 
ther admit that a wafer is God, than that Grod is a cruel 
and capricious tyrant. 

k Undet Edward VI. oai iefox]nati<m wa« more bold and perfect : but in t&e 
fcndamental articles of the church of England, a strong and explicit declaration 
against the real presence was obliterated in the original oopVi to please the people, 
ot the Latherans, orqoeen Elizabeth. (Burnet's History of the Reformation, toI« t. 
p. 8t. 1S8. 30S.) 
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Yet the serrices of Luther, and his rivals, are solid 
and important; and the philosopher must own bis obli- 
gations to these fearless enthusiasts.' L By th^r hands 
the lofty fabric of superstition, from the abuse of indul* 
gences to the intercession of the Vii^n, has been le- 
yelled with the ground. Myriads of both sexes of the 
monastic profession were restored to the liberty and 
labours of social life. A hierarchy of saints and angels, 
of imperfect and subordinate deities, were stripped of 
Aeir temporal power, and reduced to the enjoyment of 
celestial happiness : their images and relics were ba- 
nished from the church ; and the credulity of the peo- 
ple was no longer nourished with the daily repetition 
of miracles and visions. The imitation of Paganism 
was supplied by a pure and spiritual worship of prayer 
and thanksgiving, the most worthy of man, the least un- 
worthy of the Deity. It only remains to observe, whe- 
ther such sublime simplicity be consistent with popular 
devotion ; whether the vulgar, in the absrace of all 
visible objects, will not be inflamed by enthusiasm, or 
insensibly subside in languor and indifference. II. The 
chain of authority was broken, which restrains the bigot 
from thinking as he pleases, and the slave from speak- 
ing as bethinks : the popes, fathers, and councils, were 
no longer the supreme and infallible judges of the 
world; and each Christian was taught to a^nowledge 
no law but the Scriptures, no interpreter but his own 
conscience. This freedom, however, was the conse- 
quence, rather than the design, of the Reformation. 
The patriot reformers were ambitious of succeeding 
the tyrants whom tbey had dethroned. They imposed 
with equal rigour, their creeds and confessions ; they 
asserted the right of the magistrate to punish beretioB 
with death. The pious or personal animosity of Cal- 

1 " Had itnot been fdr sochmeiL as LatKer and myielf (said the fimatic Wlustoa 
to HaUv the philosopher), you would now be kneeung before an image of St* Wi- 
nifred/' 
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vin proscribed in Senretus"" the guilt of hiBOwn rebel-- 
lion ;° and the flames of Smithfield, in which he was 
afterward consumed, had been kindled for the Ana^ 
baptists by the zeal of Cranmer.'' The nature of 
the tiger was the same, but he was gradually de* 
prived of his teeth and fangs. A spiritual and tem- 
poral kingdom was possessed by the Roman pontiff: 
the Protestant doctors were subjects of an humble rank, 
without revenue or jurisdiction. His decrees were con- 
secrated by the antiquity of the Catholic church : thdr 
arguments and disputes were submitted to the people; 
and their appeal to private judgment was accepted be- 
yond their wishes, by curiosity and enthusiasm. Since 
^ days of Luther and Calvin, a secret reformation has 
been silently working in the bosom of the reformed 
churches ; many weeds of prejudice were eradicated ; 
and the disciples' of Erasmus^" diffused a spirit of free- 
dom and moderation. The liberty of conscience has 
- been claimed as a common benefit, an inalienable rights* 
the free governments of Holland' and England' intro- 

■ Th« article of Servit in the DictLonnaiie Critupia of Qianffepie, is the heft ac- 
coant which I have leen of this shamefol trantactioii. See likewiBe the abb6 
d'Artigny, Noaveanz Memoiree d'Hiatoire, &c. torn. t. p. 55 — 154. 

• I am more deeply Mandalixed at the single execution of Serretua, than at the 
hecatombs which have biased in the Auto da Fes of Spain and Portoffal. 1. The leal 
of Calyin aeems to ha^e been envenomed by personal malice, and perhaps envj. 
He accused his adTersai^ before their common enemies, the judges of Vienna, and 
bttrayed, for his destruction, the sacred trust of a prirate correspondence, f . The- 
deed of cruelty was not Tarnished by the pretence U danger to the church or state. 
In his passage through Genera, Servetus was a harmless stranger, who nether 
preached, norprinted, nor made proselytes. 3. A Catholic inquisitor yields the same 
obedience which herequires, but Calvin nolated the golden rule of doing as he would 
be done by ; a rule which I read in a moral treatise of Isocrates (in Nicole* tom. 
1. p. 93, edit Battie), four hundred years before the publication of the go^. 'a 
sm^omf v^^trifm cj^^i^'di, ruvra t«k «^X«c fMVvavrt, 

«See Burnet, vol. S.pb 8^—86. The sense and hunumity of the young king were 
oppressed by the authority of tiie primate. 

» Erasmus may be considered as the fkther of rational theology. After a 
shnnber of a hundred years, it was revived by the Aimeniansof Hollvid, Grodos, 
limborch, and Le Clerc ; in England by Chillingworth, the Latitudinanans of 
Cainbridge (Burnet, Hist, of Own Times, vol. 1. p. f 61— f68. oct»ro edition) » 
Tillotson, Clarke, Hoadley, &c. 

4 I am sorry to observe, thatthe three writersof the last age, by whom the righta 
oftaleratiflB have been so nobly defended, Bayle, Lribnitz, and Locke, are all 
teymen and phik)SQ|ihers. 

' See the ezcelleM chapter of air William Temple on the reBgion of the United 
itennoia. I am not saitisSed with Orotius, rieKebus Belgids, Anna!, lib. 1. p. 
13b adit in ISmo.) who approves the imperial laws of persecution, and only con- 
' Bia the bloodj trfbonal of the inquisition. 

Sir William Blackstone (Commentaries, vol. 4. p. 53, 54.) explains the law of 
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duced the practice of toleration ; and the narrow allow- 
ance of the laws has been enlarged by the prudence and 
humanity of the times. In the exercise, the mind has 
understood the limits of its powers, and the words and 
shadows that might amuse the child can no longer sa- 
tisfy his manly reason. The volumes of controversy are 
overspread with cobwebs ; the doctrine of a Protestant 
church is far removed from the knowledge or beKef of 
its private members ; and the forms of orthodoxy, the 
articles of faith, are subscribed with a sigh or a smile 
by the modern clergy. Yet the friends of Christianity 
are alarmed at the boundless impulse of inquiry and 
scepticism. The predictions of the Catholics are ac- 
complished; the web of mystery is unravelled by the 
Arminians, Arians, and Socinians, whose numbers 
must not be computed from their separate congregations ; 
and the pillars of revelation are shaken by those men 
who preserve the name without the substance of religion, 
who indulge the licence without the temper of philoso- 



CHAP. LV. 

The Bulgarians.— Origin, migrations, and settlement, of the Hun- 
garians. — Their inroads in the east and west.— The monarchy of 
Russia. — Geography and trade. — Wars of the Russians against 
the Greek empire. — Conversion of the barbarians. 

Under the reign of Constantine, the grandson of He- 
racliusy the ancient barrier of the Danube, so often vio- 
lated and so oftien restored, was irretrievably swept away 
by a new deluge of barbarians. Their progress was fa- 
voured by the caliphs, their unknown and accidental 
auxiliaries : the Roman legions were occupied in Asia ; 

England as it was fixed at Uie ReFolution. The ezceptionAof Paputa, aadof thoM 
who deny the Trinity, would still leave a toleftble scope for penecntion, if the 
national spirit were not more effectoal than a hundred statutes. 

< I shall recommend to public animadversion two passages in Dr. Priestley, whicik 
betray the ultimate tendencv of his opiiiions. At the firstof these, (Hist, of the Cor- 
ruptions of Christianity, vol. 1. p. «75. 276.) the priest, at tiie second, (voL 1* p. 
484.) the magistrate, may tremble! 
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and after the loss of Syria, Egypt, and Africa, the Cae- 
sars were twice reduced to the danger and disgrace of 
defending their capital against the Saracens. If, in the 
account of this interesting people, I have deviated from 
the strict and original line of my undertaking, the merit 
of the subject will hide my transgression or solicit my 
excuse. In the east, in the west, in war, in religion, in 
science, in their prosperity, and in their decay, the Ara- 
bians press themselves on our curiosity : the first over- 
throw of the church and empire of the Greeks may be 
imputed to their arms, and the disciples of Mahomet 
still hold the civil and religious sceptre of the oriental 
world. But the same labour would be unworthily be- 
stowed on the swarms of savages, who, between the 
seventh and the twelfth century, descended from the 
plains of Scythia, in transient inroad or perpetual emi^ 
gration.* Their names are uncouth, their origins doubt- 
fid, their actions obscure, their superstition was blind, 
their valour brutal, and the uniformity of their public 
and private lives was neither softened by innocence nor 
refined by policy. The majesty of the Byzantine throne 
repelled and survived their disorderly attacks; the 
greater part of these barbarians has disappeared without 
leaving any memorial of their existence, and the despi- 
cable remnant continues, and may long continue, to 
groan under the dominion of a foreign tyrant. From 
the antiquities of, I. Bulgarians, II. Hungarians^ and 
in* Russians, I shall content myself with selecting such 
facts as yet deserve to be remembered. The con-, 
quests of the, IV. Normans, and the monarchy of the, 
V. Turks, will naturally terminate in the memorable 
crusades to the Holy Land, and the double fall of the 
city and empire of Constantine. 

* All the pasBages of the Byzantine history which relate to the baibarianB» are 
compiled, methodized, and transcribed, in a Latin version, by the laborious John 
Gotthelf Stritter, in hip " Memoriao Populorum ad Danubium, Pontom Eazinam, 
Paladem Msbtidem, Caucasum, Mare Caspium, et inde magis ad Septemtiiones 
incolentiam," Petropoli. 1771 — 1779 : in four t6me8» or six volumes in 4to. But. 
tha fashion has not enhanced the price of these raw materials. 
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EnigA- Id his march to Italy, Theodoric^ the Ostro* 
B^^.^^ goth had trampled on the arms of the Bulga- 
A^.'68o ^^^^' ^^^ ^^^ defeat, the name and the 
^ nation are lost during a century and a half; 
and it may be suspected that the same or a si* 
milar appellation was revived by strange colonies from 
the Borysthenes, the Tanais, or the Volga. A king of 
the ancient Bulgaria'' bequeathed to his five sons a last 
lesson of moderation and concord. It was received as 
youth has ever received the counsels of age and experi- 
aice ; the five princes buried their father ; divided his 
subjects and catde ; forgot his advice ; separated from 
each other ; and wandered in quest of fortune, till we 
find the most adventurous in the heart of Italy, under 
the piotection of the exarch of Ravenna."^ But the 
stream of emigration vras directed or impelled towards 
the capital. The modem Bulgaria, along the southern 
banks of the Danube, was stamped with the name and 
image which it has retained to the present hour : the 
new conquerors successively required, by war or treaty, 
the Roman provinces of Dardania, Thessaly, and the two 
Epiruses ;* &e ecclesiastical supremacy was translated 
lirom the native city of Justinian ; and, in their pros- 
pefOQs age, the obscure town of Lychnidus, or Achrida, 
was honoured with the throne of a king and a patriarch.' 

k Hut. vol. 5. p. 9. 

« Theophanas, p. 296— 29A AiiMtuiii0»p.lld. Nicq^honii^ C P. f. 9f • SS. 
Theophanes places Uie old Bulgaria on the banks of the Atell or Vein ; but hede^ 
l^eshiiDfletf of all ceogEBphicid credit by disrhafging that riyeriato tn# Kirrine ma. 

* Paul. Diacon. de Gestis Lan^obard. lib. 5. c. 29. p. 881. 882. The apparent 
difllMeace between the Lombard historian and the abore-mentloned Greeks is easily 
reconciled by Oamillo PeUegrine, (de Dacatii Beaeventano, dissert. 7. in the Scrip- 
tores Remm Ital. torn. 5. p. 186, 187.) and BerettL (Chorograph. Italia metfii 
JBxi, p. 273, tic.) This Bulgarian cdoM wae |danted in a vacaal districl «f 
Samnium, and learned the Latin, without forgetting their natvre language. 

^ • These provinces of the Greek idiom and empire, are assigned «s the BoIgariaA 
kingdom in the disimte of ecclesiastical jurisdiction between the patriarchs of 
Rome and Constantinople. (Baronius, Annal. Ecdes. A. D. 869. no. 75.) 

' The situation and royalty of Lydmidus, or Achrida, are clearly expressed in 
•Cedxenus. (p. 713.) Hie removal of an ardibishop or patriarch from Justinianea 
prima to Lychnidus, and at length to Temovo, has produced some perplexity in 
the ideas or langua^ of the Greeks. (Nicephoms Oregoras, lib. 2. c. 2. p. 14, IS. 
Thomassin, Disciphne de TEglise, tom. 1. lib. 1. c. 19. 23.^ and a Frenchman 
^d^Anvflle^ is more accurately skilled in the geography of their own coontiy* 
(Hist de i'Academie dtos InscnptioBS, Com. 31.) 
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The unquestionable evidence of language attests the 
descent of the Bulgarians from the original stock of the 
Sdavonian^ or more properly Slavonian race ;< and the 
kindred bands of Servians, Bosnians, Rascians, Croa- 
tians, Walachians,^ &c. followed either the standard or 
the example of the leading tribe. From the Euxine to 
the Adriatic, in the state of captives or subjects, or 
allies or enemies, of the Greek empire, they overspread 
the land ; and the national appellation of the slaved has 
been degraded by chance or malice from the significa- 
tion of glory to that of servitude.^ Among these 
Seiavo- colonies, the Cbrobatians,* or Croats, who novir 
D^atia, attend the motions of an Austrian army, are the 
A^i).9oo, descendants of a mighty people, the conquerors 
and sovereigns of Dadmatia. The maritime 
cities, and of these the infant republic of Ragusa, im« 
plored the aid and instructions of die Byzantine court : 
they were advised by the magnanimoiKS Basil to reserve 
a small acknowledgment of their fidelity to the Roman 
empire, and to appease, by an annual tribute, the wrath 
of these irresistible barbarians. The kingdom of Croa- 
tia was shared by eleven Zoupam, or feudatory lords ; 
and their united farces were numbered at sixty thousand 

t Chalcocondyles, a competent jud^, aiBnos the identiW of the lanffoafe of the 
Dahnatiam, Boonians, Semans, Bulgariani, Poles, (de Hebvs TnraciB, Kb. ]>9« 
p. 283.) and elsewhere of the Bohemians, (liht 2. p. 38.) The same author has 
ipAvked the separata idiom of the HttngariBiis. 

^ See the work of John Christopher de Jordan, de Originibus SclaTicis, Vindo- 
bonfli, 1745^ in foni parts, or two rohunes in folio. His Sections and researches 
aore useful to elucidate the antiquities of Bohemia and the adjacent countries; bq| 
hia plan ia narrow, his style barbarous, his •criticism shallow, and the Aulic coon- 
aettor is not liee from the prejudices of a Bohemian. 

1 Jordan subscribes to the well-known and probable derivation from dava, lout, 
^Isffu, a word of frmiiliBx use in ^bo diftesnt dialecta and jmrta of spee^ 
fonns the termination of the most illuatrious names, (de Originibus Sdavicia, paca t« 
p. 40. pan 4. p. 101, 102.) 

k Has conreraUm of a national into an appellative name, appears to have arisen in 
the eighth century, in the oriental France, where the princes and bishops were rich in 
Sduvenitta captiree, not of tiie Bohemian (ezdaims Jordan), Imt of Sorabian race. 
Ffeom thence m word was extended to general uae, to the modem languages, and 
eiven to lihe sjtyio of the last Bysantinea. (see die Greek and Latin Glossaries of 
Ducange.) The confusion of the Zi^m, or Servians, with the Latin Servi, waa 
itai mofe fortunate and famifiar. (Constant Foiphyr. de Administrando Imperio, 
c* S«. p. 99,) 

I The emperor Conatantine Ibrphyregenitns, most accurate for his own times, 
moatftiMpqa ftp p t e c e d iBg ages, desonbeat&e Sbtevooianaof Dafanatia. (e. f9-^S6.) 
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horse, and one hundred thousand foot. A long sea-coast^ 
indented with capacious harbours, covered with a string 
of islands, and almost in sight of the Italian shores, dis- 
posed both the natives and strangers to the practice of 
navigation. The boats or brigantines of the Groats were 
constructed after the fashion of the old Libumians ; one 
hundred and eighty vessels may excite the idea of a re- 
spectable navy ; but our seamen will smile at the allow- 
ance of ten, or twenty, or forty, men for each of these 
ships of war. They were gradually converted to the 
more honourable service of commerce ; yet the Sclavo- 
nian pirates were still frequent and dangerous ; and it 
was not before the close of the tenth century that the 
freedom and sovereignty of the gulf were effectually 
vindicated by the Venetian republic." The ancestors of 
these Dalmatian kings were equally removed from the 
use and abuse of navigation : they dwelt in the White 
Croatia, in the inland regions of Silesia and Little Po- 
land, thirty days* journey, according to the Greek com- 
putation, from the sea of darkness. 
Tint king- ^hc glory of the Bulgarians'" was confined to 
BuT **riMs ^ ^^"^ w scope both of time and place. In the 
A. 0*640.' ninth and tenth centuries, they reigned to the 
south of the Danube ; but the more powerful 
nations that had followed their emigration, repelled all 
return to the north and all progress to the west. Yet, 
in the obscure catalogue of their exploits, they might 
boast an honour which had hitherto been appropriated 
to the Goths ; that of slaying in battle one of the succes- 
sors of Augustus and Constantine. The emperor Ni- 
cephorus had lost his fame in the Arabian, he lost his 

a See l2ie anonymous Chranide of tlie eleventh century, ascribed to John Sagor- 
ninos, p. 94—102. and that composed in the foorteenth, by the doge Andrew Dan- 
dolo; (Script. Rerum Ital. torn. 13. p. 227—250.) the two oldest raonnme&ts of 
the histonr of Venice. 

^ The nrst king of the Bulgarians may be found under the proper dates* in the 
annals of Cedrenus and Zonaras. The Bysantine memorials are collected by 
Stritter: (Memorin Populorum, torn. 2. pars 2. p. 441—647.) and the series of 
iheir kings, is disposed and setUed by Ducange. (Fam. Byzant. p. 305-^318.)- t 
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life in the Sclavonian, war. In his first operations he 
advanced with boldness and success into the centre of 
Bulgaria, and burnt the royal courts which was pro- 
bably no more than an edifice and village of timber. 
But, while he searched the spoil, and refused all ofiers 
of treaty, his enemies collected their spirits and their 
forces : the passes of retreat were insuperably barred ; 
and the trembling Nicephorus was heard to exclaim, 
Alas J alas ! unless we could assume the wings of birds, we 
cannot hope to escape. Two days he waited his fate in 
the inactivity of despair ; but, on the morning of the 
third, the Bulgarians surprised the can;p ; and the Ro- 
man prince, with the great officers of the empire, were 
• slaughtered in their tents. The body of Valens 

' had been saved from insult ; but ihe head of 
Nicephorus was exposed on a spear, and his skull, en- 
chased with gold, was often replenished in the feasts 
of victory. The Greeks bewailed the dishonour of the 
throne ; but they acknowledged the just punishment of 
avarice and cruelty. This savage cup was deeply tinc- 
tured with the manners of the Scythian wilderness; but 
they were softened before the end of the same century 
by a peaceful intercourse with the Greeks, the posses- 
sion of a cultivated region, and the introduction of the 
Christian worship. The nobles of Bulgaria were edu- 
cated in the schools and palace of Constantinople ; and 
A.D 888 Simeon,** a youth of the royal line, was instructed 
—Sir, or in the rhetoric of Demosthenes and the logic of 

932 • 

Aristotle. He relinquished the profession of a 
monk for that of a king and warrior ; and in his reign 
of more than forty years, Bulgaria assumed a rank 
among the civilized powers of the learth. The Greeks 
whom he repeatedly attacked, derived a faint consola- 
tion from indulging themselves in the reproaches of per- 

o Simeonem Bemi-Giaecum ease aiebant, e6 quod a paeriti^ Bj^xantii Demos- 
thenifl ihetoricam et Aristotelis syUogismoedidicerat. liatprand, hb. 5. c 8. He 
says in another place, Simeon, fortis bellator, Bulgaiie pneezaty Chzi0tianu8 sed 
▼icinis Grecis valde inimicus. (lib. 1. c. £.) 

VOL. VII. G 
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fidy and sacrilege. They purchased the aid of the 
Pagan Turks; but Simeon, in a second battle, redeemed 
the loss of the first, at a time when it was esteemed a 
victory to elude the arms of that formidable nation. 
The Servians were overthrown, made captive, and dis- 
persed ; and those who visited the country before their 
restoration could discover no more than fifty vagrants, 
without women oi children, who extorted a precarious 
subsistence from the chase. On classic ground, on the 
banks of the Acheolous, the Greeks were defeated: 
their horn was broken by the strength of the barbaric 
Hercules.i* He formed the siege of Constantinople; 
andy in a personal conference with the emperor, Simeon 
imposed the conditions of peace. They met with the 
most jealous precautioiis; the royal galley was drawn 
close to an artificial and well-fortified platform ; and 
the majesty of the purple wad emulated by the pomp 
of the Bulgarian, ^re you a Christian? (said the 
humble Romanus) It is your duty to abstain from the 
blood of your fellow-Christians. Has the thirst of riches 
seduced you from the blessings of peace? Sheath your 
sfvordy open your handy and I will satiate the utmost 
measure of your desires. The reconciliation was sealed 
by a domestic alliance; the freedom of trade was 
granted or restored ; the first honours of the court 
were secured to the friends of Bulgaria, above the am^ 
bassadors of enemies or strangers '."i and her princes 
were dignified with the high and invidious title of bast" 
leusy or emperor. But this friendship was soon 
disturbed: after the death of Simeon, the na- 
tions were again in arms; his feeble successors were 

' — - Rigidam fera dextera coma 

Dtm teoet inlsegit, troBc^iie ^ fronte rArellit. 
Ovid (Metamorph. 9. 1—100.) has boldly painted «Ji6 combat of the river-god and 
the hero ; the native and the stranger. 

4 The ambassador of Otho was provoked by the Greek excesses, cdm Chiisto- 
phori filium Petrus Bulgarorom Vagina conjugem duceret Symphona, id est conpo- 
Bantia, sci^rt* joramento firmata suitti ut omnium gentiom AfottoUt, id est nonciis, 
pen£s nos Bnlgaronm Apostoli pr«ponantnr, hooorentar, diligentor. (liutprand 
» I«gadoM, p. 48f •) See «he Ceremoniale of Conttaatlne Porphyrogenitus, toiii. 
1. p. 82. torn. 2. p. 4S9, 430. 434, 435. 446, 447. with the annotations of IkJMiie* 
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divided and extinguished ; and, in the beginning of 
the eleventh century, the second Basil, who was bom 
in the purple, deserved the appellation of conqueror of 
the Bulgarians. His avarice was in some measure gra- 
tified by a treasure of four hundred thousand pounds 
sterling (ten thousand pounds weight of gold), which 
he found in the palace of Lychnidus. His cruelty in-» 
flicted a cool and exquisite vengeance on fifteen thou- 
sand captives who had been guilty of the defence of 
tkeir country ; they were deprived of sight ; but to one 
of each himdred a single eye was left, that he might 
conduct his blind century to the presence of their king. 
Their king is said to have expired of grief and horror; 
the nation was awed by this terrible example; the Bul- 
garians were swept away from their settlements, and 
circumscribed within a narrow province ; the surviving 
chiefis bequeathed to their children the advice of pa- 
tience and the duty of revenge. 
Emigntion II. When the black swarm of Hungarians 
Turks or first huug ovcr Europe, about nine hundred 
rial^ years after the Christian era, they were mis- 
A.D.884. taken by fear and superstition for the Gog and 
Magog of the Scriptures, the signs and forerunners of 
the end of the world/ Since the introduction of letters, 
they have explored their own antiquities with a strong 
and laudable impulse of patriotic curiosity.* Their ra- 
tional criticism can no longer be amused with a vain 
pedigree of Attila and the Huns : but they complain 
that their primitive records have perished in the Tartar 
war ; that the truth or fiction of their rustic songs is 

' A bishop of Wurtzboigh submitted this opinion to a reverend abbot : but he mote 
graTely decided, that Gog and Magoe were the epiritiial penecoton of the church ; 
since Gog signifies the root, the pride, of the Ueresiaichsy and Magog what comes 
from the root, the propagation of their sects. Yet these men once commanded 
the r^mct of mankind. (Fleury, Hist. ^les. torn. 11. p. 594, 6cc.) 

• The two national authors, from whom I have derived the most assistance, are 
George Pra^ (Dissertationes ad annates veterom Hungaforom, &c. VindobontB, 
1775, In folio), and Stephen Katona (Hist. Critica ducom et regum Hungaria stir« 
pis Arpadians, Prestini, 1778-— 1781. 5 vol. in octavo). The first embraces a 
urge and often conjectural space ; the latter by his learning, judgmenty and per* 
spicuityf deserves the namd of a critical historian. 

G 2 
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long since forgotten; and that the fragments of a rude 
chronicle* must be painfully reconciled with the con- 
temporary though foreign intelligence of the imperial 
geographer." Magiar is the national and oriental de- 
nomination of the Hungarians ; but, among the tribes 
of Scythia, they are distinguished by the Greeks under 
the proper and peculiar name of Turks^ as the de- 
scendants of that mighty peojple who had conquered 
and reigned from China to the Volga. The Panno- 
nian colony preserved a correspondence of trade and 
amity with the eastern Turks on the confines of Persia; 
and after a separation of three hundred and fifty years, 
the missionaries of the king of Hungary discovered 
and visited their ancient country near the banks of the 
Volga. They were hospitably entertained by a people 
of pagans and savages, who still bore the name of Hun- 
garians ; conversed in their native tongue, recollected a 
tradition of their long-lost brethren, and listened with 
amazement to the marvellous tale of theij new kingdom 
and religion. The zeal of conversion was animated by 
the interest of consanguinity ; and one of the greatest 
of their princes had formed the generous, though fruit- 
less, design of replenishing the solitude of Pannonia by 
this domestic colony from the heart of Tartary."" From 
the primitive country they were driven to the west by 
the tide of war and emigration, by the weight of the 
more distant tribes, who at the same time were ftigitives 
and conquerors. Reason or fortune directed their 

' The author of this Chronicle is styled the Notary of King Bela. Katona has 
assigned him to the twelfth centuiy, and defends his character against the byper- 
criticism of Pray. This rude annalist must have transcribed some historical re- 
cords, since he could affirm with dignity, rejectxs falsis fabulis rusticorum, et ear- 
rulo cantCi joculatorum. In the fifteentn century, these fables were collected by 
Thurotzius, and embellished by the Italian Bonfinius. See the Freliminaiy Dis- 
course in tlie Hist. Critica Ducum, p. 7 — S3. 

" See Constantine de Administrando Imperio, c. 3, 4. 13. 38>-42. Katona 
has nicely fixed the composition of this work to the years 949 — 951. (p. 4 — 7,) 
The cAiitsl historian (p. 34—107.) endeavours to prove the existence, and to re- 
late the actions, of the first duke Almia the father of Arpad, who is tacitly rejected 
by Constantine. 

> Pray (dissert p. S7-<39, &c.) produces and illustrates the original passages 
M the mngarian missionaries, Bonfinius and .£neas Sylvius. 
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course towards the frontiers of the Roman empire; 
they halted in the usual stations along the banks of the 
great rivers ; and in the territories of Moscow, Kiow, 
and Moldavia, some vestiges have been discovered of 
their temporary residence. In this long and various 
peregrination, they could not always escape the domi- 
nion of the stronger ; and the purity of their blood was 
improved or sullied by the mixture of a foreign race ; 
from a motive of compulsion or choice, several tribes 
of the Ghazars were associated to the standard of their 
ancient yassals; introduced the use of a second lan- 
guage; and obtained by their superior renown the 
most honourable place in the front of battle. The mi- 
litary force of the Turks and their allies marched in 
seven equal and artificial divisions ; each division was 
formed of thirty thousand eight hundred and fifty-seven 
warriors, and the proportion of women, children, and 
servants, supposes and requires at least a million of 
emigrants. Their public counsels were directed by 
seven vaj/vods, or hereditary chiefs ; but the experience 
of discord and weakness recommended the more simple 
and vigorous administration of a single person. The 
sceptre, which had been declined by the modest Lebe- 
dius, was granted to the birth or merit of Almus and 
his son Arpad, and the authority of the supreme khan 
of the Ghazars confirmed the engagement of the prince 
and people; of the people to obey his commands, of 
the prince to consult their happiness and glory. 

With this narrative we might be reasonably 
Fonnic coutcut, if the penetration of modern learning 
^"^* had not opened a new and larger prospect of 
the antiquities of nations. The Hungarian language 
stands alone and as it were insulated, among the Scla- 
yonian dialects ; but it bears a close and clear afiinity 
to the idioms of the Fennic tribes,' of an obsolete and 

f Fiflcher in the Qiuostiones PetropoIitaniD de Origine Ungromm, and Pray, 
diMertat. 1 — ^3, &c. have drawn op several comparatlTe tables pf the Hungarian 
with the Fennic dialects. The affinity is indeed striking, but the lists are short; 
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savage race, which formerly occupied the northern 
regions of Asia and Europe. The genuine appellation 
of Ugri or Igours is found on the western confines of 
China f their migration to the banks of the Irtish i% 
attested by Tartar evidence ;' a similar name and lan- 
guage are detected in the southern parts of Siberia ;** 
and the remains of the Fennic tribes are widely, though 
thinly, scattered from the sources of the Oby to the shores 
of Lapland."" The consanguinity of the Hungarians 
and Laplanders would display the powerful energy of 
climate on the children of a common parent; the lively 
contrast between the bold adventurers, who are intoxi- 
cated with the wines of the Danube, and the wretched 
fugitives who ar^ immersed beneath the snows of the 
polar circle. Arms and freedom have ever been the 
ruling, though too often the unsuccessful, passion of 
the Hungariaps, who are endowed by nature with a 
vigorous constitution of soul and body.* Extreme cold 
has diminished the stature and congealed the faculti^ 
of the Laplanders; and the arctic tribes, alone among 
the sons of men, are ignorant of war and unconscious 
of human blood ; a happy ignorance, if reason and 
virtue were the guardians of their peace." 

the wordB are purposely chosen; and I read in the learned Bayar, (ComnMnt 
Academ. Petropol. torn. 10. p. 374.) that although the Hungarian has adopted 
many Feimic words (innumeras voces), it eesenti^ly differs toto genio et nature. 

* In the region of Turfan, which is clearly and minutely described by the Chinese 
geographers. (Gaubil. Hist, da Grand Geugiscan, p. 13 ; De Guignes, Hist, des 
Huns, torn. S. p. 31, &c.) 

* Hist Genealogique des Tartars, A^ulghazi Bahadur Khan, paztie S. p. 90 
—98. 

i> In their journey to Pekin, bodi Isbrand Ives (Harris's X!oUectioa of Voyages 
and Travels, voL t. p. 930, 921.) and Bell (Travels, vol. 1. p. 174.) found the 
Vogulitz in the neight>ouriiood of Tobolsky. By the tortuxses of the etymological 
art, Ugar and Vogul are reduced to the same name; the circumjacent mountains 
leaJly bear the appellation of Ugrian ; and of all the Fennic directs, the Vogulian 
is the nearest to die Hungarian. (Fischer, dissert. 1. p. ftO — 30* Pray, dissert, t. 
p. 31—34.) 

c The eight tribes of the Fennic race are described in the curious woik of M. 
Leveque. (Hist des Peuples soumis & la Domination de la Russie, torn. 1. p. 361 
—561.) 

' llus picture of the Hungarians and Bulgarians is chiefly drawn from the 
Tactics of Leo, p. 796—801, and the Latin Annals, which are alleged by Baroniufl^ 
Pagi, and Muratori, A. D. 889, &c. 

■ 9 Buffon, Hist Naturelle, tom. 5. p. 6. in 1 2mo. Gustavus Adolphus attempted, 
without success, to form a regiment of Laplanders. Grotius says of these arctic 
tribes, anna, azcus, et pharetra, sed adversus feras; (Annal. lib. 4. p. 236,) and 
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It is the observation of the imperial author 

Tsctics 

and man- of the Tactlcs/ that all the Scythian hordes re- 
H^^^^ sembled each other in their pastoral and mili^ 
gu and tg^py jif^^ fj^^i tjjgy ^i practised the same means 
ajui,A.D. of subsistence, and employed the same instru- 
' ^' ments of destruction. But he adds, that the 
two nations of Bulgarians and Hungarians were supe- 
rior to their brethren, and similar to each other, in the 
improvements^ however rude, of their discipline and go- 
vernment ; their visible likeness determines Leo to con- 
found his friends and enemies in one common descrip- 
tion ; and the picture may be heightened by some strokes 
from their contemporaries of the tenth century. Except 
the merit and fame of military prowess, all that is 
valued by mankind appeared vile and contemptible to 
tiiese barbarians, whose native fierceness was stimulated 
by the consciousness of numbers and freedom. The 
tents of the Hungarians were of leather, their garments 
of fur; they shaved their^hair and scarified their faces : 
in speech ^y were slow, in action prompt, in ^eaty 
perfidious ; and they shared the common reproach of 
]t»arbaria&5, too ignorant to conceive the importance of 
truth, too proud to deny or palliate the breach of their 
most solemn engagements. Their simplicity has been 
praised ; yet they abstained only from the luxury they 
had never known : whatever they saw, they coveted j 
their desires were insatiate, and their sole industry was 
the hand of violence and rapine. By the definition of 
a pastoral nation, I have recalled a long descriptioti of 
the economy, the warfare, and the govermnents, that 

attempts, after the maimer of Tacitmi, to Taniah with philosophy their brutal 
igneifmc^. 

' Leo has observed, that the govenunent of the Turks was monarchical, and 
that their pomsfaments were rigorous. (Tactic, p. 896, Afrmit *al Bafuat,) Rhegino 
j[in Chron. A. D. 889.) nksBttons theft as a capital crime, and his jurisprudeno« 
IS confirmed by the original code of St Stephen. (A. D. 1016.) If a slave were 
gnflty, he was duMisedf, for the Imt time, with the loss of his nose, or a fine of 
five heifers ; for the second, with the loss of his ears, or a similar fine ; for the 
third, with death ; which the freeman did not incur till the fourth offence, as his 
first penalty was the loss of liberty. (Katona. Hist. Begun Hang«r. torn. 1. p. 931, 
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prevail in that stage of society ; I may add, that to fish- 
ing, 33 well as to the chase, the Hungarians were in- 
debted for a part of their subsistence ; and since they 
seldom cultivated the ground, they must, at least in 
their new settlements, have sometimes practised a slight 
and unskilful husbandry. In their emigrations, per- 
haps in their expeditions, the host was accompanied 
by thousands of sheep and oxen, who increased the 
cloud of formidable dust, and aiSbrded a constant and 
wholesome supply of milk and animal food. A plenti* 
ful command of forage was the first care of the general ; 
and if the flocks and herds were secure of the pastures, 
the hardy warrior was alike insensible of danger and 
fatigue. The confusion of men and cattle that over- 
spread the country exposed their camp to a nocturnal 
surprise, had not a still wider circuit been occupied 
by their light cavalry, perpetually in motion to discover 
and delay the approach of the enemy. After some ex- 
perience of the Roman tactics, they adopted the use of 
the sword and spear, the helmet of the soldier, and the 
iron breast-plate of his steed : but the native and deadly 
weapon was the Tartar bow : from the earliest infancy, 
their children and servants were exercised in the dou- 
ble science of archery and horsemansh^ ; their arm 
was strong; their aim was sure ; and in the most rapid 
career, they were taught to throw themselves back- 
wards, and to shoot a volley of arrows into the air. In 
open combat, in secret ambush, in flight, or pursuit, 
they were equally formidable: an appearance of order 
was maintained in the foremost ranks, but their charge 
was driven forwards by the impatient pressure of suc- 
ceeding crowds. They pursued, headlong and rash, 
with loosened reins and horrific outcries ; but if they 
fled, with real or dissembled fear, the ardour of a pur- 
suing foe was checked and chastised by the same habits 
of irregular speed and sudden evolution. In the abuse 
of victory, they astonished Europe, yet smarting from 
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the wounds of the Saracen and the Dane : mercy they 
rajrely asked, and more rarely bestowed : both sexes 
were accused as equally inaccessible to pity, and their 
appetite for raw flesh might countenance the popular 
tale, that they drank the blood and feasted on the hearts 
of the slain. Yet the Hungarians were not devoid of 
those principles of justice and humanity, which nature 
has implanted in every bosom. The licence of public 
BJxd private injuries was restrained by laws and punish- 
ments ; and in the security of an open camp, theft is 
the most tempting and most dangerous ofience. Among 
the barbarians, there were many, whose spontaneous 
virtue supplied their laws and corrected their manners, 
who performed the duties, and sympathized with the 
auctions, of social life. 

EitabUsii- After a long pilgrimage of flight or victory, 
S^^^the Turkish hordes approached the common 
^^^' limits of the French and Byzantine empires. 
A. D. 889. Their first conquests and final settlements ex- 
tended on either side of the Danube above Vienna, 
below Belgrade, and beyond the measure of the Roman 
province of Pannonia, or the modem kingdom of Hun- 
gary.^ That ample and fertile land was loosely occu- 
pied by the Moravians, a Sclavonian name and tribe, 
which were driven by the invaders into the compass of 
a narrow province. Charlemagne had stretched a 
vague and nominal empire as far as the edge of Tran- 
sylvania ; but, after the failure of his legitimate line, 
the dukes of Moravia forgot their obedience and tribute 
to the monarchs of oriental France. The bastard Ar- 
nulph was provoked to invite the arms of the Turks ; 
they rushed through the real or figurative wall, which 
his indiscretion had thrown open; and the king of 
Germany has been justly reproached as a traitor to the 
civil and ecclesiastical society of the Christians. 
During the life of Amulph, the Hungarians 

, ( See Katona, Hiat Dacom. Huxigar. p. 321—352. 
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were checked by gratitude or fear : but in die infancy 
pf his son Lewis they discovered and invaded Bavaria; 
and such was their Scythian speed, that in a single day 
a circuit of fifty miles was stripped and consumed. In 
the battle of Augsburgh the Christians maintained their 
advantage till the seventh hour of the day; they were 
deceived and vanquished by the flying stratagems of 
the Turkish cavalry. The conflagration spread over 
the provinces of Bavaria, Swabia, and Franconia ; and 
the Hungarians^ promoted the reign of anarchy, by 
forcing the stoutest barons to discipline their vassals 
and fortify their castles. The origin of walled towns 
is ascribed to this calamitous period ; nor conld any 
distance be secure against an enemy, who, almost at 
the same instant, laid in ashes the Helvetian monastery 
of St Gall, and the city of Bremen, on the shores of 
the northern ocean. Above thirty years the Germanic 
empire, or kingdom, was subject to the ignominy of 
tribute ; and resistance was disarmed by the menace, 
the serious and effectual menace, of dragging the 
women and children into captivity, and of slaughtering 
the males above the age of ten years. I have neither 
power nor inclination to follow the Hungarians beyond 
the Rhine ; but I must observe with surprise, that the 
southern provinces of France were blasted by the tem- 
pest, and that Spain, behind her Pyrenees, was asto- 
nished at the approach of these foAnidable strangers.' 
A D 900 ^^^ vicinity of Italy had tempted their early 
inroads ; but, from their camp on the Brenka^ 
they beheld with some terror the apparent strength and 
populousness of the new-discovered country. They 

^ Hungarorom gens, eujuB omnes feri natkmea expertas siBvitiain, &c. u the 
prefacQ <k liotpmnd, (lib. 1. c. 2.) wiio frequently expatiates on the calamities 
of his own times. See lib. 1. c. 5. lib. 2. c. 1, X. 4—7. lib, S. c. 1, &c. lib. 5.. 
c. 8. 15. m I^gat. p. 485. His colonxs are glaring, but his chronology most be 
lecUfied by Fan and Muratoii* 

'The three bloody reigns of Arpad, Zolton, and Tozus, are critically illustrated 
by Katona. (Hist, bucum, &c. p. 107-— 499.) HiB dil^ence has searched both 
natiTes and foreigners ; yet to the deeds of mischief, or glory, I have been able 
to add the destruction of Bremen. (Adam Bmaasnma, t. 0*)' 
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requested leave to retire ; their request was proudly 
rejected by the Italian king; and the lives of twenty 
thousand Christians paid the forfeit of his obstinacy 
and rashness. Among the cities of the west, the royal 
Pavia was conspicuous in fame and splendour; and the 
pre-eminence of Rome itself was only derived from 
the relics of the apostles. The Hungarians 
' appeared ; Pavia was in flames ; forty-three 
churches were consumed ; and, after the massacre of 
the people, they spared about two hundred wretches, 
who had gathered some bushels of gold and silver (a 
vague exaggeration) from the smoking ruins of their 
country. In these annual excursions from the Alps to 
the neighbourhood of Rome and Capua, the churches 
that yet escaped, resounded with a fearful litany: Ok J 
save and deliver us from the arrows of the Hungarians? 
But the saints were deaf or inexorable; and' the torrent 
rolled forwards, till it was stopped by the extreme land 
of Calabria.^ A composition was offered and accepted 
for the head of each Italian subject; and ten bushels 
of silver were poured forth in the Turkish camp. But 
falsehood is the natural antagonist of violence; and 
the robbers were defrauded both in the numbers of the 
assessment and the standard of the metal. On the side 
of the east the Hungarians were opposed in doubtful 
conflict by the equal arms of the Bulgarians, whose 
&ath forbade an alliance with the Pagans, and whose 
situation formed the barrier of the Byzantine 
empire. The barrier was overturned; the em* 
peror of Constantinople beheld the waving banners of 
the Turks ; and one of their boldest warriors presumed 

■ ^ Moiatori ha« conndered with patriotic caie tbo daager and resoozcei of M6- 
dmtLK Hie citizeiis beMoght St Geminiaaofly their patron, to aver^ by hi* in- 
tercewioD, the rabtet,flageUum, &c. 

None te rogaaMie> licet iervi ^^eamnd, 

Ab Ungefonaa noe dBfendas jacolis. 
The bishop erected walls for the puUic defence, not contia dominos aerenos, (An- 
tiqnitat Ital. med. ^vi, torn. 1. dusertat. 1. p. 21, 22.) and the song of the nightly 
watch, is not without elegance or use. (torn. 3« diss. 40. p. 709.5 The Italiaa 
annalist has accurately tnM:ed the series of their inroads. (Annali altalia, toiau 7* 
p. 3^ 367. 393. 401. 437. 440. tom. 8. p» 19. 41. 52, &c) 
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to strike a battle-axe into the golden gate. The arts 
and treasures of the Greeks diverted the assault; but 
the Hungarians might boast, on therr retreat, that they 
had imposed a tribute on the spirit of Bulgaria and 
the majesty of the Csesars.^ The remote and rapid 
operations of the same campaign appear to magnify 
the power and numbers of the Turks; but their courage 
is most deserving of praise, since a light troop of three 
or four hundred horse would often attempt and execute 
the most daring inroads to the gates of Thessalonica 
and Constantinople. At this disastrous era of the ninth 
and tenth centuries, Europe was afflicted by a triple 
scourge from the north, the east, and the south: the 
Norman, the Hungarian, and the Saracen, sometimes 
trod the same ground of desolation; and these savage 
foes might have been compared by Homer to the two 
lions growling over the carcass of a mangled stag."" 
Victoiy of The deliverance of Germany and Christendom 
Hoiny the ^gjs achicved by the Saxon princes, Henry the 
A.D.935. Fowler and Otho the Great, who, in two me- 
morable battles, for ever broke the power of the Hunga- 
rians." The valiant Henry was roused froin a bed of 
sickness by the invasion of his country; but his mind 
was vigorous, and his prudence successful. My campa- 
mons (said he on the morning of the combat), maintain, 
your ranks J receive on your bucklers the first arrows of 
the Pagans J and prevent their second discharge by the 

1 Both the Hungarian and Rtusian annaU suppose, that they besieged, or at' 
tacked, or insult^ Constantinople ; (Pray, dissertat. 10. p. 239. Katona, Hist. 
Ducum, p. 354 — 360.) and the fact is dbnott confessed by the Bysantine histo- 
rians : (Leo Grammaticus, p. 506. Cedrenus, torn. 2. p. 6S9.) yet, howeTer glori- 
ous to the nation, it is denied or doubted by the critical historian, and,eTen by 
the notary of Bela. Their scepticism is mentorioos ; they could not safely tran- 
scribe or believe the rusticorum fabulas ; but Katona might have giTcin due at- 
tention to the eyidence of lintprand ; BuJgarorum gentem atque Graccrum triba- 
tariam fecerant. (Hist. lib. 2. c. 4. p. 435.) 

0(T* o^oc Mpv^ii0'< m^i KtafAtnt iXa^om 

A/M^ mnacm fAtya ^^otti /jut^to'bvf, 
* They are amply and critically discussed by Katona. (Hist Ducum, p. 360 — 
368. 427 — 470.) Liutprand (lib. 2. c. 8, 9.) is the best evidence for the former, and 
Witichind (Annal. Saxon, lio. 3.) of the latter ; but the critical historian wiU not 
even overlook the horn of a warrior which is said to be preserved at Jasberin. 



^^ 
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equal and rapid career of your lances. They obeyed, and 
conquered : and the historical picture of the castle of 
Merseburgh expressed the features, or at least the cha- 
racter, of Henry, who, in an age of ignorance, intrusted 
to the finer arts the perpetuity of his name."* At thc'Cnd 
of twenty years, the children of the Turks who had fal- 
len by his sword invaded the empire of his son ; and 
their force is defined, in the lowest estimate, at one hun- 
dred thousand horse. They were invited by domestic 
faction; the gates of Germany were treacherously un- 
Of otho l^cJ^^^i ^^d they spread, far beyond the Rhine 
the Great, and the Meuse,into the heart of Flanders. Butthe 
' vigoiir and prudence of Otho dispelled the con* 
spiracy; the princes were made sensible, that unless they 
were true to each other, their religion and country were 
irrecoverably lost; and the national powers were review- 
ed in the plains of Augsburgh. They marched and 
fought in eight legions, according to the division of pro- 
vinces and tribes; the first, second, and third, were com- 
posed of Bavarians; the fourth of Franconians; the fifth 
of Saxons, under the imipediate command of the mo- 
narch ; the sixth and seventh consisted of Swabians ; 
and the eighth legion, of a thousand Bohemia^s, closed 
the rear of the host. The resources of discipline and 
valour were fortified by the arts of superstition, which, 
on this occasion, may deserve the epithets of generous 
and salutary. The soldiers were purified with a fast; the 
camp was blessed with the relics of saints and martyrs; 
and the Christian hero girded on his side the sword of 
Constantine, grasped the invincible spear of Charle- 
magne, and waved the banner of St. Maurice, the pre- 

^ Hone Terd trimnphuin, tarn lande qtiam memoril dignmn, ad MereBburgom rex 
in saperioricoenacalo^domafl per ivy^a^tav, id est, pictoram, notaripraecepit, adeout 
tern TerampotidB quam ▼erifflmilexn videas : a hieh encomium. ^Liutorand, lib. 2. c* 
9*) Another palace in Germany had been painted with holy subjects by the order of 
Charlemagne ; and Muratori may justly affiim/ nulla stecula fiiere in quibos pictores 
desiderati fuerint. (Antiquitat Ital. medii ^yi, torn. S. dissert. 24. p. 360, 361.) 
Our domestic claims to antiquity of ignorance and original imperfection (^Mr. Wai* 
pole*s lively words) are of a much more recent date. (Anecdotes of Fainting, vol. 1. 
p. «, &c.) 
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feet of the Thebsean legion. But his firmest confidence 
was placed in the holy lance,' whose point was Cushion- 
ed of the nails of the cross, and which his father had ex- 
torted from the king of Burgundy, by the threats of war 
and the gift of a province. The Hungarians were ex- 
pected in the front; they secretly passed the Lech, a 
river of Bavaria that Ms into the Danube; turned the 
rear of the Christian army; plundered the baggage, and 
diaotdesed the legions of Bohemia and Swabia. The 
battle was restored by the Franconians, whose duke, the 
valiant Conrad, was pierced with an arrow as he rested 
from his fatigues; the Saxons fought under the eye of 
their king; and his victory surpassed, in merit and im- 
portance, the triumphs of the last two hundred years. The 
loss of the Hungarians was still greater in the flight than 
in the action; they were encompassed by the rivers of 
Bavaria; and their past cruelties excluded them from 
the hope of mercy. Three captive princes were hanged 
at Ratisbon, the multitude of prisoners was slain or mu- 
tilated, and the fugitives, who presumed to appear in 
the face of their country, were condemned to everlasting 
poverty and disgrace.** Yet the spirit of the nation was 
humbled, and the most accessible passes of Hungary 
were fortified with a ditch and rampart. Adversity sug- 
gested the counsels of moderation and peace : the rob- 
AD 9t7 ^^^ ^^ ^^ ^^* acquiesced in a sedentary life; 
and the next generation was taught by a discern- 
ing prince, that far more might be gained by multiply- 
ing and exchanging the produce of a fruitful soil. The 
native race, the Turkish or Fennic blood, was mingled 
with new colonies of Scythian or Sclavonian origin;' 

p See Bazonia», Annal. Eccles. A. D. 9i9. no. 2 — ^5. The laace of Chrut is taken 
from tiie best evidence, liutpraad (fib. 4«c. 12.) Si^bert, and the acts of St. Ge- 
rard : bat the other miHtaiy relics depend on the faith of the Gesta Anglomm post 
Bedam, liU l2. c« 8. 

4 KaUtta^Hist Ducum Hungarise, p. 500, &c. 

' Anxng these colonies we may oistinguish, l. The Chaears, or Cabari, who 
jmned the Hungarians on their march. (Constant de Admin. Imp. c. 39, 40. p. 108, 
109.) S. The Jazyges, Moravians, and Siculi, whom they fomid in the land ; the 
last were ptrhapt a remnant of the Huns of Attila, and were intrusted with the guard 
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many thousands of robust and industrious captives had 
been imported from all the countries of Europe f and 
after the marriage of Gersa with a Bavarian princess, he 
bestowed honours and estates on the nobles of Ger- 
many.^ The son of Geisa was invested with the regal title^ 
and the house of Arpad reigned three hundred years in 
the kingdom of Hungary. But the freebom barbarians 
were npt dazzled by the lustre of the diadem, and the 
people asserted their indefeasible right of choosing, de* 
posing, and punishing, the hereditary servant of the 
state. 

orinn of III. The name of Russian/" was first divulged 
dim mI> in the ninth century, by an embassy from Theo^ 
narchy. philus, cmpeTor of the east, to the emperor of 
the west, Lewis, the son of Charlems^e. The Greeks 
were accompanied by the envoys of the great duke, or 
chagan^ or czar^ of the Russians. In their journey to 
Constantinople, they had traversed many hostile nations; 
and they hoped to escape the dangers of their return by 
requesting die French monarch to transport them by sea 
to their native country. A closer examination detected 
their origin : they were the brethren of the Swedes and 
Normans, whose name was already odious and formida* 
ble in France ; and it might justly be apprehended, that 

of the boiden. .3. The RuBsians, -who, like the Swiss of France, imparted a general 
name to the royal porters. 4. llie Bnlgariass, whose chiefs (A. P. 956.) were inr 
vited, cam magnil moltitadine HismahelUarum. Had any of these Scla^onians em- 
brtfced the Mahometan religion 1 5. The Biseeni and Camans, a mixed multitude 
of Patzinadtes, Vsd, Chazars, &c. who had spread to the Lower Danube. The last 
colony of forty thousand Comans, A. D. Ii39, was receiyed and converted by the 
kings of H«ngary» who deziTod from that tribe a new regal appellatioau (Pray, dis* 
sert 6, 7 .p. 109—173. Katona, Hist Ducum,p. 95—99. 25^-264. 476. 479— 
403, &C.) 

" Chiistiani aatem, quorum pais major populi est, qui ez omni partfe muodi iUuc 
tracti sunt captxTi, &c. Such was the language of PiHgrinus, the first missionary who 
entered Hungary, A. I>. 973. Pais major is strong. Hist. Ducum, p. 517. 

* The fideles Teutonici of Geisla are authenticated in old charters ; and Katona, 
with his usual industry, has made a fkir estimate of these colonies, which had been 
00 loosely magnified by the Italian Ranzanus. (Hist Critic. Ducum, p. 667 — 691.) 

" Among the Greeks, this national appellation has a singular fonn Fw? , as an uil- 
decUnable word, of which many fanciM etymologies have been suggested. I have 
perused, with treasure and profit, a dissertation de Oiigine Russorum, (Comment 
Academ. PetropoKtana, torn. 8. p. 38B— 436.) by theophilus Sigefrid Bayer, a 
learned German, who spent his life and labours in the service of Russia. A geogra- 
phical tract of d'AnvUle, de I'Empire deRussie, son Origine, et ses AccroissemenSi 
(Pazis, 1772, in duodecimo) has likewise been of ose. 
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these Russian strangers were not the messengers of 
peace, but the emissaries of war. They were detained 
while the Greeks were dismissed; and Lewis expected 
a more satisfactory account, that he might obey the 
laws of hospitality or prudence, according to the inte- 
rest of both empires/ The Scandinavian origin of the 
people, or at least the princes, of Russia, may be con- 
firmed and illustrated by the national annals,^ ^d the 
general history of the north. The Normans, who had so 
long been concealed by a veil of impenetrable darkness, 
suddenly burst forth in the spirit of naval and military 
enterprise. The vast, and, as it is said, the populous 
regions of Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, were 
crowded with independent chieftains and desperate 
adventurers, who sighed in the laziness of peace, and 
smiled in the agonies of death. Piracy was the exer- 
cise, the trade, the glory, and the virtue, of the Scan- 
dinavian youth. Impatient of a bleak climate and 
narrow limits, they started from the banquet, grasped 
their arms, sounded their horn, ascended their vessels, 
and explored every coast that promised either spoil or 
settlement. The Baltic was the first scene of their na- 
val achievements ; they visited the eastern shores, the 
silent residence of Fennic and Sclavonian tribes, and 
the primitive Russians of the lake Ladoga paid a tribute, 
the skins of white squirrels, to these strangers, whom 
they saluted with the title of Varangians* or Corsairs. 
Their superiority in arms, discipline, and renown, com- 
manded the fear and reverence of the natives. In their 
wars against the more inland savages, the Varangians 

> See the entire pasiage (dignmn, sa^s Bayer, ut aureiB in taba]iBfigatur)in th» 
Annales Bertiniani Franconim (in Scnpt. Ital. Muratori, torn. t. pars 1. p. 525.) 
A. D. 839, twenty-two years before the era of Rnric. In the tenth centoxy, lint- 

{)rand (Hist. lib. 6. c. 6.) speaks of th< "" * 
onares hoimnes of a red complexion. 



prand (Hist. lib. 5. c. 6.) speaks of the Russians and Noimans as the same Aqni* 



7 My knowledge of these annals is drawn from M. Lereque, Histoire de Rossie. 
Nestor, the first an^best of these ancient annalists, was a monk of Eaow, who died 
in'the beginning of the twelfth century, but his chronicle was obscure, till it was pub- 
lished at Fetersburgh, 1767, in quarto. Leveque Hist, de Russie, torn. 1. p. 16. 
Coxe's Travels, vol. 2. p. 184. 

* Theophil. Sig. Bayer de Varagis (for the name is differently i4>elt), in Com^ 
ment. Academ. Fetropolitanse, torn. 4. 275—311. 
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cohdescended to serve as friends and auxiliaries, and 
gradually, by choice or conquest, obtained the dominion 
of a people whom they were qualified to protect. Their 
tyranny was expelled, their valour was again recalled, 
till at length Ruric, a Scandinavian chief, be- 
* ' came the father of a dyn^ty which reigned 
above seven hundred years. His brothers extended his 
influence: the example of service and usurpation was 
imitated by his companions in the southern provinces 
of Russia ; and their establishments, by the usual me- 
thods of war and assassination, were cemented into the 
fabric of a powerful monarchy. 
The Varan. As long as the descendants of Ruric were 
Srart^- considered as aliens and conquerors, they ruled 
tinopie. ]yy the sword of the Varangians, distributed 
estates and subjects to their faithful captains, and sup- 
plied their numbers with fresh streams of adventurers 
from the Baltic coast.* But when the Scandinavian 
chiefs had struck a deep and permanent root into the 
soil, they mingled with the Russians in blood, religion, 
and language, and the first Waladimir had the merit 
of delivering his country from these foreign mercena- 
ries. They had seated him on the throne ; his riches 
were insufficient to satisfy their demands ; but they list- 
ened to his pleasing advice, that they should seek, not 
a more grateful, but a more wealthy master ; that they 
should embark for Greece, where, instead of the skins 
of squirrels, silk and gold would be the recompense of 
their service. At the same time the Russian prince 
admonished his Byzantine ally to disperse and employ, 
to recompense and restrain, these impetuous children 
of the north. Contemporary writers have recorded the 
introduction, name, and character of the Varangians : 
each day they rose in confidence and esteem ; the whole 

• Yet, as late as the year 1018, Kiow and Rassia were still guarded ez fogitiTD- 
ram seirorum lobore confluentiam, et mazixne Danoram. Bayer, who qaotet Cp. 
293.) the Chronicles of Ditfamar of Merseburgh, obeervM, that it was unosual toK 
the Oermans to enlist in a foreign serviee. 

VOL, Vll. H 
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body waft assembled at Constantinople to perform the 
duty of guards ; and their strength was recruited by a 
numerous band of their countrymen from the island of 
Thule. On this occasion, the vague appellation of 
Thule is applied to England ; and the new Varangians 
were a colony of English and Danes, who fled from 
the yoke of the Norman conqueror. The habits of pil- 
grimage and piracy had* approximated the countries of 
the earth ; these exiles were entertained in the Byzan- 
tine court; and they preserved, till the last age of the 
eooipire, the inheritance of spotless loyalty, and the use 
of the Dsjiish or English tongue. With their broad 
and double-edged battle-axes on their shoulders^ they 
attended the Greek emperor to the temple, the senate 
and the hippodrome ; he slept and feasted under their 
trwty guard; and the keys of the palace, the treasury, 
and the capital, were held by the firm and faithful hands 
of the Varangians.^ 

^ In the tenth century, the geography of Scy- 

phy and thia was extended far beyond the limits of an- 
Bu^ cient knowledge; and tiie monarchy of die 
A.D. 950. Russians obtains a vast and ccHispicuoua place 
in the map of Constantine.'' The sons of Ruric wene 
masters of the spacious province of Wolodomir, or 
Moscow ; and, if they were confined on that side by the 
hordes of the east, their western frontier in those earij 
days was enlarged to the Baltic sea and the countiy of 
the Prussians. Their northern reign ascended above 

b Da Cange has collected firam the original authors the state and history of the 
Vavangi atCoDstantinople. (Glossar. Med. et Infimae Grsscitatis, sob voce Bip«xyti. 
Med. et Infinue LatinitatLs, sub voce Vagri, Not. ad Alexiad. AnnsB Comnene, p* 
t&6 — ^458. Notes sur Villehardooin, p. 996 — 999.) See likewise the annotatioDS oC 
Beiske to the Ceremoniale Anise Byzant. of Constantine, torn. S. p. 149, 1!KI. 
Sazo-Grammaticns afSzms that they sp<^e Danish ; but Codxnus wn^fnt^^wa them 
till. the fifteenth centzy in the use of their native EngUah ilUkuxfmiwot m Bafi^yyt 
Mara rm warfuuvyXaa-ow canm ««» lyCkmrru ■ 

« The original record of the geography and trade of Russia is prodnced by 4iia 
emperor Constantine Porphyrogenitus, (de Administrat. Imperii, c.S.p.55»56. c. 
9. p. 59—61. c. 13. p. 63—67. c 37. p. 106. c 42. p. 118, 113.) and illustrated by 
the diligence of Bayer, ^de Geographic Russian yidnarumque Regionum drciter, 
A* D. 948. in Comment Academ. Petropol. tdkn. 9. p. 367— 42S. torn. 10. p. 371— 
4S1.) -with the aid of the Chronicles and traditions of Russia, Scandinavia, &x?. 
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the sixtieth degree of latitude, met &e Hyperborean 
regioti», wbicb fanejr had peopkd widif monsters, or 
elouded wi& eternal darkneisfr. To ihe soul^ thef 
followed the course of the Borysthefles, and approached 
with that river the neighbourhood of the Buxine sea. 
The tribes l&at dwel^ or wandered, on ikAs ample cif-* 
cuit, were obedient to the same conqueror, and insen(- 
sibfy blended into the same nation. The language of 
Russia is a dialect of the SelaTOnian ; but, in the tenA: 
century, these two modes of speech were difibrent fron^f 
each othep; and, ais the Selavonian prevailed in thesouth> 
it may be presumed that the original Russians of the 
north, the primitive subjects of the Varangian chief^ 
were a portion of the Fennic race. With the emigra- 
tion, union, or dissolution, of the wandering tribes, the 
loose and indefinite picture of the Sicythian desert has 
continually shifted. But the most ancient map of Rus- 
sia affords some placeswhrchstill^ retain Aeir name ahd^ 
position; and the two ca]^itals, Novogorod* and Kiow* 
are coeval with flie first age of the monarchy. Novo- 
gorbdhadhot yet dtesenred the epithet of gr6at, nor tbe 
alliance of tibe Hanseatic league, which difilised the 
streams of opulence and the principles of freedom. 
Kibw could not yet boast of three hundred* chut'ches, an 
innumerable people, and a degree of gf eatness and splen- 
dour, which was compared with Constantinople by those 
who had never seen tiie resideiice of tbe Csesiars. liii 
thj&ir origin, the two cities^ were no more thaa. camps or 
fairs, the most convenient stations in which the baib^riaos 

* The Jba^ikh^ proveib, " Whp can reaiat God and the great Nwogorod ?** if} 
applied by M. LeTesoue (Hist, de Rossie, torn, 1. p. 60.") e^on to t^u times 



> timflBtiat 
preceded therein of Rwic. In th^ cpane {>f his liutoiy he rr,equeDt1^ celebiatc^t 
thiB republic, whu^ wi^ taffffCBae^ A. D. 1475* (torn* I, p. i5t^2t>6.) Tha.t ac- 
ciijra^ traTeUer, Adani 0|eaiiQ4» describes (iu idl5) the remabs of Navqgoroidt^ 
an^ ^e routeby sea and laud of the Bblsteb ^utibLussadorSr {tjom. 1- p. 1^3—199.) 
* I^ bac n^agna civitate. quas est caput li'^i, plus ttccentA ecdesis habeiitur 
et nundin^B o<^q, popuU etiam ignota manus. ( Egg^hardus ad A. D, 1018, apud 
Bayer, torn. 9. p. 41$.) He likewise quotas (torn, la p. 5970 tb« wnrds of the 
Saxon annalist, Cujus (Rtunie) metropotis est Ckive. xmula tcapUi Constantino* 
politani qua est clarissimnm decos Oraeciae. The fame of Kiow, evpedally in tbo 
elerenth century, bad reacbed tbe German and thf? \tM%^ gcogmpherft. 

H 2 
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might assemble for the occasional basiness of war or 
trade. Yet even these assemblies announce some pro- 
gress in the arts of society ; a new breed of cattle was 
imported from the southern provinces ; and the spirit of 
commercial enterprise pervaded the sea and land from 
the. Baltic to the Euxine, from the mouth of the Oder 
to the port of Constantinople. In the days of idolatry 
and barbarism, the Sclavonic city of Julin was fre- 
quented and enriched by the Normans, who had pni- 
cently secured a free mart of purchase and exchange/ 
From this harbour, at the entrance of the Oder, the 
corsair, or merchant, sailed in forty-three days to the 
eastern shores of the Baltic; the most distant nations 
were intermingled, and the holy groves of Curland art 
said to have been decorated with Grecian and Spanish 
gold.^ Between the sea and Novogorod an easy inter- 
course was discQvered ; in the summer through a gulf, 
a lake, and a navigable river ; in the winter season, over 
the hard and level surface of boundless snows. From 
the neighbourhood of that city, the Russians descended 
the streams that fall into the Borysthenes ; their canoes 
of a single tree, were laden with slaves of every age, furs 
of every species, the spoil of their bee-hives, and the 
hides of their cattle; and the whole produce of the north 
was collected and discharged in the magazines of Kiow. 
The month of June was the ordinary season of the de- 
parture of the fleet; the timber of the canoes was framed. 

' In Odons ostioqn&Scythicas allnitpaludeB, nobilissima civitafl Jnlinum, celo- 
berrimam, Barbaris et GrBscis qui sunt in circuiti^ prsstaoB atationem ; est sane 
mazinia omnium quas Europa claudit civitatum. (Adam Bxemensis, Hist Ecdes. 
p. 19.) A strange exaggeration even in the eleventh century. The trade of the 
Baltic, and the Hanseatic league, are carefully treated in Anderson's Historical 
Deduction of Commerce ; at least in omt languages, I am not acquainted with any 
book so satisfactory. 

f Accordioff to Adam of Bremen, (de Sitft Danis, p. 58/) the old Curland ex- 
tended eight days' journey along the coast; and by I^ter Teutoburgicus, (p. 6S. 
A.D. 13^6.) Memel is defined as the common frontier of Russia, Curland, and 
Prussia. Aurum ibi plurimum (says Adam) divinis, anguribus atquenecromanticia 

omnes domus sunt plens a toto orbe ibi respoosapetuntur mazime ab Hispa- 

nis (foTsan Zujtanis, id est regulis Lettovis) et Grsecis. The name of Greeks was 
applied to the Russians even before their conversion ; an imperfect conversion, if 
they still consulted the wizards of Curland. (Bayer, tom. 10. p. 378— 40!l, &c. 
Giotius, Prolegomen. ad Hist. Goth. p. 99.) 
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into the oars and benches of more solid and capacious 
boats; and they proceeded without obstacle down the 
Borysthenes, as far as the seven or thirteen ridges of 
rocks, which traverse the bed, and precipitate the waters 
of the river. At the more shallow falls it was sufficient 
to lighten the vessels ; but the deeper cataracts were 
impassable; and the mariners, who dragged their vessels 
and their slaves six miles over-land, were exposed in this 
toilsome journey to the robbers of the desert.*" At th6 
first island below the falls, the Russians celebrated the 
festival of their escape; at a second, near the mouth of 
the river, they repaired their shattered vessels for the 
longer and more perilous voyage of the Black sea. If 
they steered along the coast, the Danube was accessible; 
with a fair wind they could Teach in thirty-six or forty 
hours the opposite shores of Anatolia ; and Constanti- 
nople admitted the annual visit of the strangers of the 
north. They returned at the stated season with tt rich 
cargo of com, wine, aijd oil, the manufactures of Greece, 
and the spices of India. Some of their countrymen re- 
sided in the capital and provinces ; and the national 
treatise protected the persons, effects, and privileges of 
the Russian merchant.^ ^ 

Naraiex- ^^* *^^ ssme Communication which had 
Sf S^ been opened for the benefit, was soon abused 
Russians for the injury, of mankind. In a period of one 
^^. hundred and ninety years, the Russians mad^ 
**«^P'«- four attempts to plunder the treasures of Con- 
stantinople : the event was various ; but the motive, the 
means, and the object, were the same in these naval ex- 

* Constantine only reckons seven cataracts, of which he gives the Hussian and 
Sclavonic names ; bat thirteen are enumerated bj theSieur de Beauplan, a French 
engineer, who had surveyed the course and navigation of the Dnieper or Borys- 
thenes (Description d'Ukraine, Rouen, 1660, a thin quarter) ; but the map is un- 
luckily wanting in my copy. ' 

A Nestor apud Levesqae, HiBt.de Russie, torn. 1. p. 78—80. From the Dnieper- 
or Borysthenes, the Russians went to Black Bulgaria, Cbarazia, and Syria. To 
Syria, how ? where ? when 1 May we not. instead of Zuput. read Xwa»m 1 (de Ad- 
ministrat. Imp. c. 4«. p. 113.) The alteration is slight; the position of Su^ia^ 
between Chazaria and Lasica is perfectly suitable -, and the name was still used 
n the eleventh century. (Cedren.tom. 9. p. 770.) 
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peditions.^ Tke Russian tmders liad u^en die laagiip- 
ficisnce and tasted the lu^oiry of Ihe city of theCassars. A 
marvellous tale, and a scan^ supply , exceed the desires 
of their savage countrymen ; they envied the gifts of na- 
ture which their climate denied; they ooveted tl^e works 
of art which they weie top lazy to imitate, and tpo indi^ 
gent to purchase; thei Varangian princes unfurled the 
bani^rs of piratical odyenture, and their bravest sol* 
dier9 were drawn &oaf, thp nations that dwelt in die 
liorthem isles of the oqsan.^ The image of their naval 
Armaments was revived in the last century, in thefieeti 
of the Cossacks^ which issued from the Borysthenes, to 
fiavigate the sam^ seas, for a »milar purpose."" The 
Gr^ek appellation of fMonoo'yiat or single canoes^ might 
be justly applied to the bottom of their vessels. It was 
scopped o|it of the 1<^ stem of a beech or willow ; but 
^ slight and narrow foundation was raised and con- 
tiniaed on either side ^ith planks^ till it attained the 
Wgth of si^ty^ and the height of about twelve, feet, 
lliese boats were built without a deck, but with two 
rudders and a mast ; to move with sails and oars ; and 
to contain from forty to seventy men, with their arms 
and provisions of fresh water and saU fish. The first 
trial of the Russians was ma^le with twq hundred boats; 
but when the national force viras exerted, they might 
arm against Constantinople a thousand or twelve hun-* 
dred vessels. Their fleet was not much inferior to the 
royal navy qf Aganiemnon, but it was magnified in tke 
eyes of fear to ten or fifteen times the real proportion 
of \tB strength and numbers. Had the Greek emper<M» 
been endowed with foresight to discern, and vigour to 

^ The wars of the Ruisians and GreekB in the nbth, tenth, and eleventh oen- 
toiies, are related hv the Byzantine annab, emedally Chose of Zoaaras and Ce- 
drenos ; and all their testimonies are collected in the Rutnca of Stritter, torn. %• 
pm 9, p. 939—1044. 

<no(c TM/ Oiuayov niiretc lOwr. Gedrenua, in CoIl^>end. p. 758. 

* See Beauplan: (Description de TUkraine, 54— 4l.)hisdescript»ttfareUTe^« 
his plana accurate, and, ezc4>t the cixcnntftaiusf of ^le-aaw, wa may 19^ 
siaBB Ibar modem Cosaadu. 
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prevent^ perhaps they might hare sealed with a mari- 
time force the mouth of &e Borysthenes. Their indo«- 
leuce abindoned the coast of Anatolia to the calamities 
of a piratical war, which, after an interval of six hun- 
dred years, again infested the Euxine: but as long as 
the capital was respected, the sufferings of a distant 
province escaped the notice both of the prince and the 
historian. The storm which had swept along from the 
Phasis and Trebizond, at length burst on the Bosphorus 
of Thrace ; a strait of fifteen miles^ in which the rude 
vessels of the Russian might have been stopped and 
destroyed by a more skilful adversary. In their first en- 
The fint, terprise" under the princes of Kiow, they passed 
A. D. 865.^j^j^^^j opposition, and occupied the port of 
Constantinople in the absence of the emperor Michael, 
tiie soh of Theophilus. Through a crowd of jperils he 
landed at the palace stairs, and immediately repaired 
to a church of the Virgin Mary.'' By the advice of 
tbe patriarch, her garment^ a precious relic^ was drawn 
from the sanctuary and dipped in the sea ; and a sea- 
ilonable tempest, which determined the retreat of the 
Russians, was devoutly ascribed to the mother of God.i' 
i^Qg^. The silence of the Greeks may inspire some 
^' ^^ doubt of the truth, or at least of the importance, 
' of the second attempt by Oleg, the guardian of 
the sons of Ruric.'* A strong barrier of arms and for^ 
tificdtions defended the Bocrphorus : they were eluded 
by die usual expedient of drawing the boats over the 

* It is to be lamented, that Bayer has only given a diflsertation de RuMonim 
ff^m eoqpeditioiie C<tt8tantiab|)olijtaai. (Comment. Academ. Petropol. tom. 6. 



p. 365 — S91.) After disentandin^ aome clironological intricacies^ he fixes it in the 
years 864 or 865, a data ^diicL mieht have smooded some doubts and diiBeidtles 



m the beginning of M. Levesque's history: 

^ When Photius wrote his endcfic epistle on the conversion of the Russians* the 
niiBde wasaoCyetMffioifOiay s^; he repcoaehes tho nation as itcffMrsmsAi 

' Leo Granmatidis, p. 463, 464. Constantini Continoator, in Script, post Theo- 
j^baoMB, p. 121, IM. Simeoa Logothot. p. 445, 446. George Monach. p. 535, 536. 
Cedrenns, tom. 2. p. 551. Zonaras, tom. 2. p. 162. 

4 See Nsstoir and Niocm» in Leveaque's Hist, de Russie, tom. 1. p. 74r^SO* Ka* 
tcBui (Hist. Diicum» p. 75—79.) ises his advantage to disprove the RaaBian vio* 
toiy, which would doad the siege of Kiow by the Hmigarians. 
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isthmus ; and this simple operation is described in the 
xiational chronicles^ as if the Russian fleet had sailed 
oyer dry land with a , brisk and favourable gale. 
The Uiixd, The leader of the third armament, Igor, the son 
A. D. 941. q£ Ruric, had chosen a moment of weakness 
and decay, when the naval powers of the empire were 
employed against the Saracens. But if courage be not 
wanting, the instruments of defence are seldom defici- 
ent Fifteen broken and decayed galleys were boldly 
launched against the enemy; but instead of the single 
tube of Greek fire usually planted on the prow, the 
sides and stem of each vessel were abundantly supplied 
with that liquid combustible. The engineers were dex- 
terous: the weather was propitious: many thousand 
Russians, who chose rather to be drowned than burnt, 
leaped into the sea; and those who escaped to the 
Thracian shore were inhumanly slaughtered by the 
peasants and soldiers. Yet one third of the canoes 
escaped into shallow water ; and the next spring Igor 
was again prepared to retrieve his disgrace, and claim 
his revenge/ After a long peace, Jaroslaus, the great 
grandson of Igor, resumed the same project of a naval 
The fourth, invasiou. A fleet, under the command of his 
A.D.i(>43.son, was repulsed at the entrance of the Bos- 
phorus by the same artificial flames. But in the rash- 
ness of pursuit the vanguard of the Greeks was encom- 
passed by an irresistible multitude of boats and men; their 
provision of fire was probably exhausted ; and twenty- 
four galleys were either taken, sunk, or destroyed.* 

Yet the threats or calamities of a Russian war 
tioDB wd were more frequently diverted by treaty than by 
prophecy, g^^^jg j^ thcsc uaval hostilities, every disad- 

' Leo GrammaticuB, p. 506, 607. Incert. Contin. p. 263, 264. Simeon Logotbet, 
p. 490, 491. Georg. Monach. p. 588, 589. Cedren. torn. 2. p. 629. Zonaras, torn. 
2. p. 190, 191. and Liutprand, lib. 5. c. 6. who writes from the nairatiTes of his 
fa^her-in-law» then unbassador at Constantinople, and corrects the rain ozagge* 
ration of the Greeks. 

* I can onlv appeal to Cedrenus (tom. 2. p. 758, 759.) and Zonaias j (torn. 2. 
p. 353, 254.) but U»ey grow more weighty and-credible as they draw near to their 
own times, 
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vantage was on the side of the Greeks : Iheir savage 
enemy afforded no mercy; his poverty promised no 
spoil ; his impenetrable retreat deprived the conqueror 
of ihj^ hopes of revenge ; and the pride or weakness of 
empire indulged an opinion, that no honour could be 
gained or lost in the intercourse with barbarians. At 
first their demands were high and inadmissible, three 
pounds of gold for each soldier or mariner of the fleet : 
the Russian youth adhered to the design of conquest 
and glory ; but the counsels of moderation were re- 
commended by the hoary sages. Be content (they 
said) tvith the liberal offers of Caesar ; is it not far better 
to obtain, without a combat, the possession of gold, silver, 
silks, and all the objects of our desires ? Are we sure of 
victory ? Can we conclude a treaty with the sea? We do 
not tread on the land; we float on the abyss of water, 
and a common death hangs over our heads.^ The me- 
mory of these arctic fleets that seemed to descend from 
the polar circle, left a deep impression of terror on the 
imperial city. By the vulgar of every rank, it was 
asserted and believed, that an equestrian statue in the 
square of Taurus, was secretly inscribed with a pro- 
phecy, how the Russians,^ n the last days, should be- 
come masters of Constantinople."* In our own time, a 
Russian armament, instead of sailing from the Borys- 
thenes, has circumnavigated the continent of Europe ; 
and the Turkish capital has been threatened by a 
squadron of strong and lofty ships of war, each of 
which, widi |jts naval science and tbundering artillery^ 
could have sunk or scattered a hundred canoes, such a& 
those of their ancestors. Perhaps the present genera- 
tion may yet behold the accomplishment of the predic- 

' Nestor, apud Leresque, Hist, de Ruseie, torn. 1. p. 87. 
■ This bnuen statae, which had been brought from Antioch, and was melted down 
by the Latins, was supposed to represent eiUier Joshua or Bellerophon ', an odd di-' 
lemma. See Nicetas Choniates, (p. 413, 414.) Codinus, (de Originibos/C. P. 24.)' 
and the anonymous writer de Antiquitat. C. P. (Bandnri, Imp. Orient tom. 1. p. 17^ 
18.) who lived about the year 1100. They witness the belief of the prophecy -^^ 
the rest is immaterial. 
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tioOf of a rtre pfedi^tioil^ of which the styie is unani' 
bigUouft and the date unquestionable* 
Eeign of ^3^ ^^^ ^^ Russtaus Were less formidable 
ril^ Ihan by slea ; and as they fought for the ibost 
a.d;9S5 part on foot, their irregular legions must often 
have been broken and overthrown by the ca* 
▼ally of the Scylhian hordes. Yet their growing tbwns^ 
however slight and imperfect, presented a shelter to the 
subject and a barrier to the enemy ; the moiiarchy of 
Kiowy till a fatal partition, assumed the dominion of 
the north ; and the nations from the Volga to the Da- 
nube were subdued or repelled by the armis of Swato- 
slaus,'' the son of Igor, the son of Oleg, the son of Ruric. 
Hie vigour of his mind and body was fortified by the 
hardships of a military and savage life. Wrapped in 
a bear-skin, Swatoslaus usually slept on the grotmd^ 
his head reclining on a saddle; his diet was coarse 
and frugal, and, like the heroes of Homer/ his meat 
(it was often horse-flesh) was broiled or resisted on the 
coals. The exercise of war gave stability and disci- 
pline to his army ; and, it may be presumed^ tiiat no 
soldier was permitted to transcend the luxury of hischief. 
By an embassy from Nieeph<»ro8, the Greek ehxperor, 
be was moved to undertake the conqtiest of Bulgaria, 
and a gift of fifteen hundred pounds of gold was laid at 
his feet tD defray th^expense, or reward tiie toils, of the 
expedition. An army of sixty thousand men was as- 
sembled and embark^ ; they sailed from the Borys- 
thenes to the Ihmube ; their knding was efiected on 
Ibe M«esian shore : and, after a sharp encounter, the 
swords of the Russians prevailed against die arrows of 
tiie Bulgarian horse. The vanquished king sunk iAid 

' The life of Swatodaxis, or Sviatofllaf, or SphendosthlabuB, U extracted from the 
RoBsian chronideB by M. LeveBque. (Hist de Riuue, torn. 1. p. 94-^107.) 

f Thiaxeeemblance may be clearly Been in the ninth book of the Iliad (S05— 921.) 
ia the minate detail of the cookery of AchiUeB. By such a picture, a modem epic 
poet would diBgrace hie work, and dieguat his reader ; but the Greek TcrseB are 
mmnoniouB ; a dead language can seldom appear low or familiar : and at the dis< 
taace of two thousand wewm. bundled years, we are amosed with the pcimitive 
auui&exB of antiquity. 
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ike grave ; his cbiidtren wane made captive ; and his do-> 
miaioHSy bs iax ts mount Hasmus, were subdued br ra^ 
yaged by the northern inraders. But instead of relin- 
quishing his prey, and performing his engagements, the 
Varangian ptince was more disposed to advance than to 
f etire ; and, had his ambition been crowned with success, 
the seat of ^apire in that early period might have been 
transferred to a more temperate and fruitful climate* 
Swatoslaus enjoyed and acknowledged the advantages of 
hid new position, in which he coUld unite, by exchange 
Or rapine, the various productions of the earth. By an 
ea£fy navigation he might draw from Russia the native 
qommodities of furs, wax, and hydromel : Hungary sup-» 
{died him with a breed of horses and the spoils of the 
west ; and Qreece abounded with gold, silver, and the 
foreign luxuries which his poverty had affected to dis^ 
dain. The bands of Patsinacites, Chozars, and Turks^ 
r^>aired to the standard of victory; and the ambassador 
of Nicephortis betrayed his trust, assumed the purple, 
and promised to share, with his new allies, the treasures 
of the eastern world. From the banks of the Danube, 
the Russian prince pursued his march as fhr as Adria* 
nople ; a formal summons to evacuate the Roman pto^ 
vinoe was dismissed with contempt ; and Swatoslaus 
fiercely replied, that Constantinople might soon eipetst 
the presence of an enemy and a master. 
hib defeat Nicephorus could no longer expel the mis^ 
bjr John chief which he had introduced; but his throne 
A.D.9ro and wife were inherited by John Zimisces," who, 
"^^^ in a diminutive body, possessed the spirit and 
abilities of a hero. The first victory of his liemtenanfes 
deprived the Russians of their foreign allien, twenty 
thousand of whom were either destroyed by the sw^d, 

X Thifl flin^alat opitKet is delved from the Anneniaii Ungnage* and T{tfu«ittic is 
^n^eipioted id Gi^A by fMudctmim or fMtftauini, As I profets nyaetf emnily ignot* 
^faat of thae wordc^ I mvf be indulgod in ike questioa ia tho play* " Pftqr, wbich 
idywUiho inteiycfiter f" From the contoxt, tbej teem to »gom MokfOtnttdut* 
(Uo DiacoiL Kb. 4. US. apud Ducaage, OlotMff . Giec p. 1570.) 
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or provoked to revolt, or tempted to desert. Thrace 
was. delivered, but seventy thousand barbarians were 
still in arms ; and the legions that had been recalled 
from the new conquests of Syria, prepared, with the 
return of the spring, to march under the banners of a 
^varlike prince, who declared himself the friend and 
avenger of the injured Bulgaria. The passes of mount 
Haemus had been left unguarded ; they were instantly 
occupied ; the Roman vanguard was formed of the im- 
mortals (a proud imitation of the Persian style) ; the 
emperor led the main body often thousand five hundred 
foot ; and the rest of his forces followed in slow and cau- 
tious array with the baggage and military engines. The 
first exploit of Zimisces was the reduction of Marcia- 
nopolis, or Peristhlaba,' in two days : the trumpets 
sounded ; the walls were scaled ; eight thousand five 
hundred ^Russians were put to the sword ; and thesons 
of the Bulgarian king were rescued from an ignomi- 
nious prison, and invested with a nominal diadem. 
After these repeated losses, Swatoslaus retired to the 
strong post of Dristra, on the banks of the Danube, and 
was pursued by an enemy who alternately employed 
the arms of celerity and delay. The Byzantine galleys 
ascended the river; the legions completed a line of 
circumvallation ; and the Russian prince was encom- 
passed, assaulted, and famished, in the fortifications of 
the camp and city. Many deeds of valour were per- 
formed ; several desperate sallies were attempted ; nor 
was it till after a siege of sixty-five days that Swato- 
slaus yielded to his adverse fortune. The liberal terms 
which he obtained antiounce the prudence of the victor, 
who respected the valour, and apprehended the despair^ 
of an unconquered mind. The great duke of Russia 

y Tn the Sclavonic tongue, the name of Peristhlaba implied the great or illostrioos 
city. fjuyaXn luu wc» luu Xi/ojum, says Anna Comnena. (Aleziad. lib. 7. p. 194.) 
From its position between mount Hsmus and the lower Danube, it appears to fiH 
the ground, or at least the station, of Marcianopolis. The situation of i>urostolas* 
or Dristra, is well known and conspicuous. (Comment. Academ. Petropol. torn. 9a 
p. 415, 416. D'AnTiUe, OeograpMe Ancienne, torn. t. p. S07. 311.) 
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bound himself by solemn imprecations to relinquidh all 
hostile designs ; a safe passage was opened for his re- 
turn; the liberty of trade and navigation was restored ; 
a measure of corn was distributed to each of his sol- 
diers ; and the allowance of twenty- two thousand mea- 
sures attests the loss and the remnant of the barbarians. 
After a painful voyage they again reached the mouth 
of the Borysthenes ; but their provisions were exhausted, 
the season was unfavourable; they passed the winter 
on the ice; and, before they could prosecute their 
march, Swatoslaus was surprised and oppressed by the 
neighbouring tribes, with whom the Greeks entertained 
a perpetual and useful correspondence/ Far different 
was the return of Zimisces, who was received in his 
capital like Camillus or Marius, the saviours of ancient 
Rome. But the merit of the victory was attributed by 
the pious emperor to the mother of God ; and the image 
of the Virgin Mary, with the divine infant in her arms, 
was placed on a triumphal car, adorned with the spoil 
of war and the ensigns of Bulgarian royalty. Zimisces 
made his public entry on horseback ; the diadem on 
his head, a crown of laurel in his hand ; and Constan- 
tinople was astonished to applaud the martial virtues 
of her sovereign.* 

ConvcTiion Pbotius of Constantinople, a patriarch whose 
erf RoBsia, ambition was equal to his curiosity, congratu- 
lates himself and the Greek church on the con- 
version of the Russians.** Those fierce and bloody bar- 
barians had been persuaded by the voice of reason and 

* The political management of the Greeks, more especially with the Patsanicites, 
11 explained in the seven first chapters de Administratione Imperii. 

* In the narrative of this war, Leo the Deacon (apud Pagi, Critica, torn. 4. A. D. 
968 — 973.) is more authentic and circumstantial than Cedrenus (tom. 2. p. 660 — 
683.) and Zonaras. (torn. 2. p. 205—314.) These declaimers have multiplied to 
three hundred and eight thousand, and three hundred and thirty thousand men, 
those Russian forces, of which the contemporary had given a moderate and con- 
sistent account. 

b Phot Epistol. t . no. 55. p. 58. edit Montacut It was unworthy of the learning 
of the editor to mistake the Russian nation, to *p»c» for a war-cry of the Bulgarians ; 
nor did it become the enlightened patriarch to accuse the S»clavonian idolaters \ 
-njc EXXvvtsnc tuu akw >«£iic. "Riey were neither Greeks nor atheists. 
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rehgnm to acknowledge Jeras for tSieir €k>d, the Gkris^ 
tian missionaries for their teachers, and the Romans for 
their friends and brethren. His triumph was transiecrt 
and premature. In the various fortune of their piratical 
adventures, some Russian chiefs might allow themselves 
to be sprinkled with the waters of baptism ; and a 
Grreek bishop, with the name of metropolitan, might 
administer the sacraments in the church of Kiow, to 
a congregation of slaves and natives. But the seed of 
the gospel was sown on a barren soil : many were the 
apostates, the converts were few ; and the baptism of 
Oig9L may be fixed as the era of Russian Christianity.*' 
A female, perhaps of the basest origin, who could re* 
venge the death, and assume the sceptre, of her hnsband 
Igor, must have been endowed with those active vir- 
tues which command the fear imd obedience of barba- 
rians. In a moment of foreign and domestic peace, 
Ba turn ^^^ sailed from Kiow to Constantinople ; and 
o£oi^ the emperor Constantine Porphyrogenitus has 
' described with minute diligence the ceremonial' 
of her reception in his capital and.palace. The steps, 
the titles, the salutations, the banquet, the presents> 
were exquisitely adjusted, to gratify the vanity of the 
stranger, with due reverence to the superior majesty of 
Ae purple.'' In the sacrament of baptism, she received 
the venerable name of. the empress Helena; and her 
conversion might be preceded pr followed by her uncle, 
two interpreters, sixteen damsels, of a higher^ and 
eighteen of a lower rank, twenty-two domestics or mi* 
nisters, and forty*four Russian merchants, who co|ai- 
posed the retinue of the great princess Olga. A&er 

^ M. LeTMqae baa extracted, from old chronicles and modem reaearcliea, the 
moit satiafactoxy account of the religion of the Slavi, and the conversion of Russia. 
(Hist de Russia, tom. 1. p. 35—64. 59. 92, 93. 113—121. 124—129. 148, 
149, &c.) 

^ See the Ceremoniale Aula Byzant torn. 2. c. 15. p. 343 — 345 : the style of 
01^ or Elga, is A^c^im^va *p»m>uk. For the chief of barbarians the ureeks 
wbunsically borrowedthe title of an Athenian magistrate, with a female termina- 
tion, which would have astonished the ear of Demosthenes. 
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her return to Kiow and Novogorod, she firmly persisted 
in her new religion ; but her labours in the propagation 
of the gospel were not crowned with success ; and both 
her family and nation adhered with obstinacy or indif- 
ference to the gods of their fathers. Her son Swato- 
slaus was apprehensive of the scorn and ridicule of his 
companions; and her grandson Wolodomir devoted 
his youthfiil zeal to multiply and decorate the monu- 
ments of ancient worship. The savage deities of the 
north were still propitiated with human sacrifices : in 
.the choice of the victim, a citizen was preferred to a 
stranger, a Christian to an idolater ; and the father, 
who defended his son from the sacerdotal knife, was 
involved in the same doom by the rage of a fenatic to- 
muk. Yet the lessons and example of the pious Olga 
had made a deep, though secret, impression on the 
minds of the prince and people ; the Greek missionar 
ries continued to preach, to dispute, and to baptke ; 
and the ambassadors or merchants of Russia compaxed 
the idolatry of the woods with the elegant superstition 
of Constantinople. They had gazed with admiration 
on the. dome of St. Sophia, the lively pictures of saints 
and martyrs, the riches of the altar, the number and 
vestments of the priests, the pomp and order of the ce- 
i^monies ; they were edified by the alternate si^ccession 
of devout silence and harmonious song; nor was it dif- 
ficult to persuade them, that a choir of angels 4^cended 
each day from heaven to join in the devotion of the 
ofWoio- Christians.* But the conversion of Wolodomir 
domiz, was determined or hastened, by his desire of a 

A D 988 

'Roman bride. At the same time, and in the 
city of Cherson, the rites of baptism and marriage were 
celebrated by the Christian pontifi* : the city he restored 
to the emperor Basil, the brother of his spouse; but the 
brazen gates were transported, as it is said, to Novogo- 



« See an axumyxnotiB fragment jmbUshed by Baaduri (txnperiu 
om. 2. p. 112, lis.) de Conrenatione Rassorum. 



rinm Oriemtale, 
torn. 
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rod, and erected before the first church as a trophy of 
his victory and faith/ At hi6 despotic command, Pe- ' 
roun, the god of thunder, whom he had so long adored, 
was dragged through the streets of Kiow : and twelve 
sturdy barbarians battered yvith clubs the mis-shapen 
image, which was indignantly cast into the waters of 
the Borysthenes. The edict of Wolodomir had pro- 
claimed that all who should refuse the rites of baptism 
would be treated as the enemies of God and their 
prince ; and the rivers were instantly filled with many- 
thousands of obedient Russians, who acquiesced in the 
truth and excellence of a doctrine which had been em- 
braced by the great duke and his boyars. In the next 
generation, the relics of Paganism were finally extir- 
pated ; bat as the two brothers of Wolodomir had died 
without baptism, their bones were taken from the 
grave, and sanctified by an irregular and posthumous 
sacrament. 

ChriitiMi- ^^ ^^® ninth, tenth, and eleventh centuries of 
ity ofUie the Christian era, the reign of the gospel and 
A. D.' 800 of the church was extended over Bulgaria, 
"~ ' Hungary, Bohemia, Saxony, Denmark, Nor- 
way, Sweden, Poland, and Russia.' The triumphs of 
apostolic zeal were repeated in the iron age of Chris- 
tianity : and the northern and eastern region of Europe 
submitted to a religion, more different in theory than 
in practice, from the worship of their native idols. A 
laudable ambition excited the monks, both of Germany 
and Greece, to visit the tents and huts of the barba- 
rians : poverty, hardships, and dangers^ were the lot of 

' ChenoD, or Comm, is mentioned by Hebentein (apud Pagi, torn. 4. p. 56.) 
aa the place of Wolodomur a baptiBm and marriage ; and both the tradition and 
the gates are still preserred at Novogorod. Yet an obserring traveller transports 
the brazen gateA from Magdeburgh in Germanv, (Coze's Travels into Russia, &c. 
vol. 1. p. 45t.) and quotes an inscription which seems to justify his opinion. The 
modem reader [mnMt not confound this old Cherson of the Tauric or Crimean 
peninsula, with a new city of the same name, which has arisen near the month 
of the Borysthenes, and was lately honoured by the memorable interview of the 
empress of Russia with the emperor of the west. 

r Consult the Latin text, or I^glish version, of Mosheim's ezcelieat histoiy of the 
church, under the first head or section of each of these centuries. 
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the 'first missionaries: their courage was active and 
patient ; their motive pure and meritorious : their pre- 
sent reward consisted in the testimony of their con-* 
science and the respect of a grateful people : but the 
fruitful harvest of their toils was inherited and enjoyed 
by the proud and wealthy prelates of succeeding times. 
The first convulsions were free and spontaneous : a holy 
life and an eloquent tongue were the only arms of the 
missionaries; but the domestic fables of the Pagans 
were silenced by the miracles and visions of the 
strangers ; and the favourable temper of the chiefs was 
accelerated by the dictates of vanity and interest. The 
leaders of nations, who were saluted with the titles of 
kings and saints/ held it lawful and pious to impose 
the Catholic faith on their subjects and neighbours : the 
coast of the Baltic, from Holstein to the gulf of Finland, 
was invaded under the standard of the cross : and the 
reignof idolatry was closed by the conversion of Lithuania 
in the fourteenth century. Yet truth and candour must 
acknowledge, that the conversion of the north imparted 
many temporal benefits both to the old and the new 
Christians. The rage of war, inherent to the human 
species, could not be healed by the evangelic precepts 
of charity and peace ; and the ambition of Catholic 
princes has renewed in every age the calamities of hos« 
tile contention. But the admission of the barbarians 
into the pale of civil and ecclesiastical society delivered 
Europe from the depredations, by sea and land, of the 
Normans, the Hungarians, and the Russians, who learned 
to spare their brethren and cultivate their possessions.^ 

k In the year 1000,tlie ■mbamdpn of St Stephen received from pope Sylveiter 
the tide of King of Hungary, with a diadeto of ureek worlnoamhip. IthadboM 
designed for the duke of Poland ; bat the Poles^by 4heir own oonfeeeion, were jret 
too bariMoous to deserve an angtlieai and apothiUeal crown. (Katona, Hiet Oritic. 
Begum Stiri^f Ar p adian», torn. 1. p. 1—20.) 

> Listen to the exaltations . of Adam of Bremen, ^D. 1080.) ofwhiehthe 
sobstance u agreeable to truth : Ecce illaferocissima Donorom, &c. natio . . • • 

jamdadum norit in Dei laadibos Alleluia resonaie Ecce popalus ille 

piraticns suia nunc finibns contentus est. Ecce patria horribilis semper 

uaccessa propter caltnm idolorum • . • prasdicatores ▼eritatis ubique certatim 
admittit, kc (da Situ Dania,&c. p. 40,41. edit. Elsem) : a carious and original 
prospect of the north of Europe, and the introduction of Christianity, 

VOL, VII. 1 
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The establiBkvient of law and order was prometed by 
^e influence of the clergy ; and therudiments of art and 
science were* introduced into the saTBge countries of 
the globe. The liberal piety of the Russian princes 
engaged in their service the most skilful of the Gredca 
to decorate the cities and instruct the inhabitants : the 
dome and the paintings of St. Sophia were rudely co- 
pied in the churches of Kiow and Novogorod: the 
writings of the fathers were translated into the Sekro* 
nic idiom ; and three hundred noble youths were in- 
vited or compelled to attend the lessons of die college 
of Joroslaus. It should appear diat Russia might hav« 
derived an early and rapid improvement from her pe- 
culiar connexion with the church and state of Constan- 
tinople, which in that age so justly despised the igno- 
lunce of the Latins. But the Byzantine nation was 
servile, solitary, and verging to a hasty decline: after 
the fall of Kiow, the navigation of the Bprysthenes was 
forgotten ; the great prioices of Wolodomir and Moscow 
jnrere separated from the sea and Christendom ; and the 
divided monarchy was oppressed by the ignominy and 
blindness of Tartar servitude.^ The Sclavonic and 
Scandinavian kingdoms, which had been converted by 
ihe Latin missionaries, were exposed, it is true, to th^ 
spiritual jurisdiction and temporal claims of the popes ;^ 
but they were united, in language and religious 
worship, with each oAer, and with Rome: they im- 
bibed the free and generous spirit of the European re* 
public, and gradually shared the light of knowledge 
which a rose on the western world. 

' kIliejp<QfcCwiiMM0teiiiovediall56fira^ 

tun in 1340. Motcow became the aeat of empire in the sizteendi centuiy. -See die 
S»t and lecQiid Tolumee of LeTesque's Hiitoiy, and Mr. Coxe'i IVaVek into the 
North, torn. 1. p. S41, &c 

I The ambaisadon of St. Stephen had need die reveie uti al ezpreasionfl of regtmm 
Mttum, MUum oUdieittiam, i^e, which were most rigorously mterpreted bj Gre- 
gory VII. ; and the Hungarian Catholics are distressed between the sanctity of the 
pope and the independence of the crown. (Katona^ Hist Critica» tom. 1. p. fO— 
t6. torn. t. p. S04 346. S60» &c) 
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CHAP. LVL 

The 8ikracmi8» Franluiy aod Oreelu^in Italy* — Pint adv«ntkwe» atid 
settlement of the Normans. — Character and conquests of Robcarl 
Guiscardy duke of Apulia. — Deliverance of Sicily by his brother 
Roger.— Victories of Robert over the emperors of the east and 
vreai. — ^Roger, king of Sicily, invades AfKca and Greece. — ^The 
emper or Manuel Coronenus. — Wars of the Greeks and Normans. 
— Extinction of the Normans. 

The three great nations of the world, the Greeks, 
dbe San- the S^acens, and the Franks^ encountered each 
^^ other on the theatre of Italy.' The southern 
g[j«^'>» provinces, which now compose the kingdom of 
a.dI B4C Naples, were subject, for the most part, to the 
'^^^^^' Lombard dukes and princes of Beneventum :"• 
so powerful in war, that tbej checked for a moment the 
genius of Charlemagne ; so Hberal in peace, that they 
maintained in their capital an academy of thirty-two 
philosophers and grammarians. The division of this 
flourishing state produced the rival principalities of 
Bttierento, Salerno, and Capua ; and the thoughtless 
ambition or revenge of the competitors invited the Sa- 
racens to the ruin of their common inheritanrce. Dur- 
ing a calamitous period of two hundred years, Italy 
was exposed to a repetition of wounds, which the in- 
Taders were net capable of healing by the union and 
teBKoquiDity of a perfect conquest. Their frequent and 

• For the general Ydstorj of Italy, in the ninth and tenth centuries* I may pro* 
pBi^ refer to the fifth, mm, and seventh books of Sigonius de Regno Itafi»; (in 
tiie second Toliimeof Us vorhs» Milan, 173^.) the Annals ofBaronius, with the Cri- 
tidm of Pagi ; the seventh and eighth books of the Istoria Civile del Regno dl 
Vapoli of Giannone ; the.seveith and eighth velomes (the oetiEi/vo edition) of dte 
Annali d' Italia of Mnratori, and the second volume of the Abregp Chronologiqne 
af'^ da St. B&cc* a woriL vikicb». under a nperiieial title, containe ameh genesrat 
learning and indowtrv. Bat my fong accustomed reader will give me credit for 
say iig, Aat I myself hftve ascended to the fountoia-head, as often as saeh* aeoeBt 
eoold be either profitahla or possihle ; and that I hsve ^gently turned over the 
origi&als in the first y6lumes of Miirateri's gre^t coIlJection of the Seripiortt Bcruni 

b Camillo Fellegrino, a learned Ci^an of the last centnry, has illustrated the 
history of the dntdiy of Beneventum,mhis two books, Historia prindpium Longo- 
h iiri n a r ultt».ia liie Scpptow^of Miaattoi^ tons. S« pWf 1« $^1*— 345» fltad tdiii*d« p* 
159— S46. 

I2 
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almost annual squadrons issued from the port of Pa- 
lermo, and were entertained with too much indulgence 
by the Christians of Naples ; the more formidable fleets 
were prepared on the African coast ; and even the Arabs 
of Andalusia were sometimes tempted to assist or op- 
pose the moslem of an adverse sect. In the revolution 
of human events, a new ambuscade was concealed in 
the Caudine Forks, the fields of Cannae were bedewed 
a second time with the blood of the Africans, and the 
sovereigns of Rome again attacked or defended the 
walls of Capua and Tarentum. A colony of Saracens 
had been planted at Bari, which commands the entrance 
of the Adriatic gulf; and their impartial depredations 
provoked the resentment, and conciliated the union, of 
the two emperors. An offensive alliance was concluded 
between Basil the Macedonian, the first of his race, and 
Lewis the great grandson of Charlemagne f and each 
party supplied the deficiencies of his associate. It 
would have been imprudent in the Byzantine monarch 
to transport his stationary troops of Asia to an Italian 
campaign; and the Latin arms would have been insuf- 
ficient, if his superior navy had not occupied the mouth 
ConqoMt of the gulf. The fortrcss of Bari was invested 
A rTsfi ^y ^® infantry of the Franks, and by the ca- 
valry and galleys of the Greeks ; and, after a 
defence of four years, the Arabian emir submitted to the 
clemency of Lewis, who commanded in person the ope- 
rations of the siege. This important conquest had been 
achieved by the concord of the east and west; but their 
recent amity was soon imbittered by the mutual com- 
plaints of jealousy and pride. The Greeks assumed, as 
their own the merit of the conquest and the pomp of 
the triumph ; extolled the greatness of their powers, and 
afiected to deride the intemperance and sloth of the 
handful of barbarians who appeared under the banners 

« See Conate])tiii. Poipbyrogea. de Thematibiui, lib. S. c. 11* in Vit 3tjaL Ct 5S. 
p. 181. 
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of the Carlovingian prince* His. reply is e3(pi«ssed 
with the eloquence of indignation and truth : Wecan- 
/ess the magnitude of your preparations (ssjs the great 
grandson of Charlemagne). Your armies were indeed as 
numerous as a cloud of summer locusts, who darken the 
day y flap their imngs, andj after a short flight, tumble 
weary and breathless to the ground. Like them, ye sunk 
after a feeble effort: ye were vanquished by your own 
cowardice, and withdrew from the scene of actum to injure 
and despoil our Christian subjects of the Sclavonian coast. 
We were few in number, and why were wifew? because, 
after a tedious expectation of your arrival, I had dis- 
missed my host, and retained only a chosen band of war- 
riors to continue the blockade of the city. If they in- 
dulged the hospitable feasts in the face of danger and 
death, did these feasts abate the vigour of their enterprise? 
Is it by your fasting that the walls of Bari have been 
overturned? Did not these valiant Franks, diminished as 
they were by languor and fatigue, intercept and vanquish 
the three most powerful emirs of the Saracens? and did 
not their defeat precipitate the fall of the city? Bari is 
now fallen; Tarentum trembles; Calabria will be de- 
livered; and, if we command the sea, the island of Sicily 
may be rescued from the hands of the infidels. My bro- 
ther (a name most offensive to the vanity of the Greek), 
accelerate your naval succours, respect your allies, and 
distrust yourflatterers.^ 

New pro- These lofty hopes were soon extinguished by 
2»«« ^ the death of Lewis and the decay of the Car- 
in Italy, loviugiau houso ; and whoever might deserve 
the honour, the Greek emperors, Basil, and his 
son Leo, secured the advantage, of the reduction of 
Bari. The Italians of Apulia and Calabria were per* 
suaded or compelled to acknowledge their supremacy, 
and an ideal line from mount Garganus to the bay of 

'The original epistle of the emperor Lewis U. to the emperor Basil, a carious 
record of the age, was first puhlished by Baronios. (AnnaL Eodes, AiP. 871. ao 



51—71.) from the Vatican MS. of firdiempert, or rather of the anonymous lus- 
torianot S; ' 
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Salemp, feat e» Urn far greater part of Ae kkgdom of 
Napks under die dommioii of the eaatera eaupiie* Be^ 
yond liiat \me the dukes or republics of Amalfi* and 
Naples, who had never forfeited their .voluntary alle* 
giance, rejoiced in the neighbourhood of their lawful 
sovereign; and Amalfi was enriched by supplying 
Europe with the produce and manufootures of Asia* 
But the Lombard prinees of Benevento, Salerno, aad 
Capua/ were reluctantly torn from the commimion of 
the Latin world, and too often violated their oadis of set t 
vitude and tribute. The city of Bari rose to dignity and 
wealth, as the metropolis of the new theme or province 
of Lombardy ; the title of patrician, and afterward the 
singular name oiCatapan^^ was assigned to the su- 
preme governor ; and die policy both of the church and 
state was modelled in exact subordination to the throne 
of Constantinople. As long as the sceptre was dis- 
puted by the princes of Italy, their efforts were feeble 
and adverse ; and the Greeks resisted or eluded the 
forces of Germany, which descended from the Alps 
under the imperial standard of the Othos. The first 
and greatest of those Saxon princes was compelled to 
relinquish the siege of Bari : the second, after the loss 
of his stoutest bishops and barons, escaped with honour 
D«fcat of fr^^ *^® bloody field of Crotona* On that day 
A^ ^983. *^® ^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^ turned against the Franks 
by the valour of the Saracens*^ These corsairs 

« See an excellent disflertation de Republic^ Amalpbitank, in the Appendix 
(p. 1 — 48.) of Heniy Brenckman's Historian Pandectarom. (Trajecti ad RheMaa, 
17S«.in4to.) 

f Your matter, says Nicephomi, ha» pTen aid and protection* pripcipibtt Ca^ 
paano et Beneventaao, servis meis, quos oppngnare dUpono . . » . . Non^ (potiM 
ttoto) res est quod eoium patrea et avi noitro Imperio tribata dedentnt (Liu^prandt 
in legat. p. 484.) Salen^o b not mentioned, yet tbe prince changed hia part j about 
the same time, and Camillo l^ellegrino (Script. Rer. Ital. torn. t. para 1. p. 285.) 
has nicely diacenied this change in the style df the anooymoaB chzoaiele. Q» the 
rational ground of history and language, liatpiand (p. 480.) had asserted the La- 
tin claim to Apulia and CaUUaim. 

ff See the Greek and Latin Glossaries of Ducange (Canir«f«, eatapoMu) and hia 
notes on the Alexias, (p. S75.) Against the contemporaiy notion, ^Hiich deriTeait 
from Kmta 'Kaf,juxta omne, he treats it as ^ corruption of the Latin capkanguu Yet 
M. de St. Marc has accurately obaerred, (Abreg6 Chronologique, torn, t, p. 994.) 
ihat in this t^ the capitanei were not eoptoSiu, Imt o^y nobles of ifae fitatraakf 
the great Valvassors of Italy. 

^ Ov /Mtrov ^M mUfMn au^iiit irtr»YfAiMn r* raMi/nr vmyayi n f div; (the homhui^ 
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kid indeed been driven hj the Byzantine fleets from 
the fortresses and coasts of Italy ; but a sense of interest 
was more prevalient than superstition or resentment, and 
d^ caliph of Egypt had transported forty thousand 
Moslems to the aid of hiis Christian ally. The succes- 
sors of Basil amused themseWes with the belief, that 
the conquest of Lombardy had been achieved, and was" 
still preserved, by the justice of their laws, the virtues 
of their ministers, and the gratitude of a people whom 
they had rescued from anarchy and oppression. A 
saries of rebellions might dart a ray of truth into the 
palace of Constantinople ; and the illusions of flattery 
were dispelled by the easy and rapid success of the 
Norman adventurers* 

The Revolution of human afiairs had pro- 
Anecdotes, j^^^^ in Apulia and Calabria, a melancholy con- 
trast between the age of Pythagoras and the tenth cen- 
tury of the Christian era. At the former period, the coast 
of Great Greece (as it was then styled) was planted with 
free and opulent cities; these cities were peopled with 
soldiers, artists, and philosophers: and the military 
strength of Tarentum, Sybaris, or Crotona, was not in- 
ferior to that of a powerful kingdom. At the second 
era, these once*flourishing provinces were clouded with 
ignorance, impoverished by tyranny, and depopulated 
by barbarian war : nor can we severely accuse the exag- 
geration of a contemporary, that a fair and ample dis- 
trict was reduced to die same desolation which had co- 
vered the earth after the general deluge.^ Among the 
hostilities of the Arabs, the Franks, and the Greeks, in 
the southern Italy, I shall select two or three anecdotes 

MlkXii ma ftyx^**? j^imtfUfK, WH imJUifvn kcu ^(jflTt^rvn ntitiMmq tt rote fff^'tpX"" 

yff^i^'H**'^' (Leon. Tactio. c. 15< p. 471.) The little Cbronkle of Benerentam, (torn. 
9. pate 1. 2S0L) gives a fat dtfterent oluuracter of the Greeks daring the five yeari • 
(A. D» 891—806.) ihai Leo was the master of the city. 

< Calabriam adeunt,eaxnque inter se divisamteperienteBfimditiis depopnlatisimt 
(ovdepopttlaront) itant deeetta sitTeliit in diltxrio. Such is the tekt of Hetempei>t, 
of fifchempeft, accordiag^to the two edldoiis of Caraceioli (Rer. Italic Script, 
totai 5<-p* 5BS4> aftd ^aflyJlo PeKeg^iiBO. (torn. i. patt t. p. ^46.) Both were eix 
kremdly scarce when they were reprinted by Muraiori. 
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A rx^^^ expressive of their niational mamiers. I. It was 
the amusement of the Saracens to profane, as 
well as to pillage, the monasteries and churches. At the 
siege of Salerno, a Mussulman chief spread his couch oa 
the communion-table, and on that altar sacriiSced each 
night the virginity of a Christian nun. As he wrestled 
with a reluctant maid, a beam in the roof was accident* 
ally or dexterously thrown down on his head ; and the 
death of the lustful emir was imputed to the wrath of 
Christ, which was at length awakened to the defence of 
A D 874.^^® faithful spouse." II. The Saracens besieged 
the cities of Beneventum and Capua: after a 
vain appeal to the successors of Charlemagne, the Lom- 
bards implored the clemency and aid of the Greek em* 
peror J A fearless citizen dropped from the walls, pass- 
ed the intrenchments, accomplished his commission, and 
fell into the hands of the barbfirians, as he was return- 
ing with the welcome news. They commanded him to 
assist their enterprise, and deceive his countrymen^ with 
the assurance that wealth and honours should be the 
reward of his falsehood, and that his sincerity would be 
punished with immediate death. He a£fected to yields 
but as soon as he was conducted within hearing of the 
Christians on the rampart. Friends and brethren (he cried 
with a loud voice), be bold and patient, maintain the city; 
your sovereign is informed of your distress, andyoiir &- 
liverers are at hand. I know my doom, and commit n^ 
wife and children to your gratitude. The rage of the 
Arabs confirmed his evidence : and die self-devoted pa- 
triot was transpierced with a hundred spears. He de- 
serves to live in the memory of the virtuous, but the re- 

.k Baronitts, (Annal. Ecdes. A. D. 874. bo. S.) has drawn this stony from a MS» 
of Erchempert, who died at Capaa only fifteen yean after the event. But the car- 
dinaJ was deceived by a &lBe title* and we can only (roote the anonymous Chronicle 
of Saleino, (Paralipomena, c. 110.) composed towards the end of the tenth century, 
and publi^ed in the second volume of Muratori's Collection. (See the dissertationa 
of Camillo Pellegiino, tom. S. pars 1. S31— S81» &c.) 

1 Constantine Poiphyrogenitus (in Vit Basil, c. .58. p. 183.) is the original aathor 
of this story. He places it under the reigns of Basil and Lewis II. , yet the reduc- 
tion of Beneventum by thfli Gzeaka is dated A. D« 891,after the decaaaa of boCi^ of 
Ihose prince^. 
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petition of the same story in ancient and modem times, 
may sprinkle some doubts on the reality of ihis gene- 
rous deed."" III. The recital of the third incident may 
provoke a smile amidst the horrors of war. . Theobald, 
marquis of Camerino and Spoleto,** supported the 
rebels of Beneventum; and his wanton cruelty 
was not incompatible in that age with the character of 
a hero. His captives of the Greek nation or party were 
castrated without mercy, and the outrage was aggra- 
vated by a cruel jest, that he wished to present the em- 
peror with a supply of eunuchs, the most precious or- 
naments of the Byzantine court. The garrison of a 
castle had been defeated in a sally, and the prisoners 
were sentenced to the customary operation. But the sa- 
crifice was disturbed by the intrusion of a frantic*female, 
who, with bleeding cheeks, dishevelled hair, and im- 
portunate clamours, compelled the marquis to listen to 
her co^iplaint Is it thus (she cried), ye magnanimous 
heroes, that ye wage war against women, against women 
who have never irguredye, and whose only arms are the 
distaff and the loom ? Theobald denied the charge, and 
protested, that since the Amazons, he had never heard 
of a female war. And how (she furiously exclaimed) can 
you attack us more directly, how can you wound us in a 
more vital fart, than by robbing our husbands of what 
we most dearly cherish, the source of our joys and the 
hope of our posterity? Theplunder of our flocks and herds 
I have endured without a murmur, but this fatal injury, 
this irreparable loss, subdues my patience, and calls aloud 
on the Justice of heaven and earth. A general laugh ap- 

■ In the year 665, the same tragedy ia deicribed by Paul the deacon (de Geitia 
Ijmgobaid. lib. 5. c7, 8. p. 870, 871. edit. Grot) under the walla of the same city 
of Benerentam. But the actors are different, and the guilt is imputed to the Greeks 
themselyes, which in the Bysantine edition is applied to the Saracens. In the late 
war in GennanT» M. d'Assas, a French officer of the regiment of Auyergne, it sM 
to have devoted himself in a similar manner. His behaviour is the more heroic, as 
mere silence was required by the enemy who had made him prisoner. (Voltaire^ 
Siecle de Louis XV. c. SS. tom. 9. p. 17«.) 

• Theobald, who is s^led Herat by liutprand, wasproperly duke of Spoleto and 
marquis of Camerino, nom the year 9f 6. to 935. The title and office of marquis 
(commander of the march or frontier) was introduced into Italy by the I^each em- 
peion. (Abreg€ Chzonologique, torn. S. p« 646^75t, &c) 
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phwife d h6r6loqaftDce; tbe BaTige Fradu^ iii«coetMbl# 
to pity, wete moffed by her ridiculous, yet ratiomtl de* 
spair ; and with die deliyerance of die captives, she oh* 
tained the restitutioa of her effects. As she returned ia 
tdoiiiph to die castle, she was 0Y«rtaken by a messea- 
ger, to inquire, in the name of Theobald, what punish- 
ment should be inflicted on her husband, were he takea 
in arms? ShmM such (she answered without hesitation) 
bthk gtdlt ami mUfortune^ he has ofes^ and a noUy and 
hands^ and feet. These are his own^ and these he may 
deserve to forfeit by his personal offences. But let mg 
lord be pkased to spare what his little handmaid presumes 
to claim as her peculiar and lawful property^"* 

Theestablishmentof the Normans in the king^ 
ti^A^Si^ 'doms of Naples and Sicily,^ is an event most 
1^'/^ romantic in its origin, and in its consequences 
^^^ most important both to Italy and the eastern em* 
pire. The broken provinces of the Greeks, Lorn* 
bavdsy^ and Saracens, were exposed to every invader, 
and e^^ry sea and land were invaded by the adventurous 
spirit of the Scandinavian pirates. After a long indul^ 
gence of rapine and slaughter, a fair and ample territory 
was accepted, occupied, and named, by the Normans of 
France; they renounced their gods for the God of the 
Cbrbtians;"* and the dukes of Normandy acknowledged 
themselves the vassals of the successors of Charlemagne 
and Capet The savage fierceness which they had 
brought from the snowy mountains of Norway, was rd- 

• lintpnni, HUt» lib. 4^ (n 4. in the Eenmu Ital. Scrip, torn. 1. nan 1. p. 459, 
454. Should tibe UcendouBxiess of the tale be questioned* I may ezclaiin with poor 
Sterne, diftt it is hard if 1 ma^ not tiansciibe with caution, what a biehop cooM 
write without scruple ! What if I had translated, ut Turis, cirtetis testiculos ampa* 
tare, in qnibus nostri corporis refodllatio, &c7 



P The ori^;inal monuments of the Normans in Italy are collected lb the fifth Tolome 
of Muraten, and among these we may distinguish the poem of WHIlam ApuluA 
(p. 245— tt8.) and the history of Galfridus (Jjtfery) Malaterra. (p. 557—607.) 
Both were natives of France, but they wrote on the spot, in the a^e or the faat con- 
querors, (before A.D. 1100.) and with the spirit of fraemen. It is needless to reca- 
pitulate me compilers and critics of Italian history, SigoniuSpBaronius, Pag^, Gian- 
aone, Jiuratori, St. Marc, &c. whom I have always consulted, and never copied. 

<i Some of the first converts were baptked ten or twelve times, for the sake of the 
whit^ garment usually given at this ceremony. At the fhneral of RoOo, the gifts ttk 
monasteries for the repose of hia soul were accompanied by a sacrifice of one hundred 
captives. But in a generation or two, the national change was pure and geacfld.' 
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fintdywHhmitbeingeorniiil&dfiaawBniierc^^ Ibm 
companioQB of Rollo insensibly mingled widi the natives; 
diey imbibed the manners, language/ and gallantry, of 
tiie French nation ; and in a martial age, the Normans 
might claim the palm of valour and ^orious achiere- 
ments. Of the fSeishionable superstitions, they embraced 
Tfitfa ardour the pilgrimagesof Rome, Italy, and the Holy 
Land* In diis active devotion, their minds and bodies 
Trere invigorated by exercise: danger was the incentive, 
novelty the recompense ; and the prospect of the world 
was decorated by wonder, credulity, and ambitious hope. 
They confederated for their mutual defence ; and the 
robbers of the Alps, who had been allured by the garb 
of a pilgrim, were often chastised by the arma of a war* 
rior. In one of these pious visits to the cavern of mount 
Grarganus in Apulia, which had been sanctified by the 
apparition of the archangel Michael,* they were accosted 
by a stranger in the Greek habit, but who soon revealed 
himself as a rebel, a fugitive, and a mortal foe to the 
Greek empire. His name was Melo ; a noble citizen 
of Bari, who, after an unsuccessful revolt, was compelled 
to seek new allies and avengers of his country. The 
bold appearance of the Normans revived his hopes uid 
solicited his confidence ; they listened to the complaints, 
and still more to the promises, of the patriot. The 
assurance of wealth demonstrated the justice of his 
cafuse ; and they viewed, as the inheritance of the brave, 
the fruitful land which was oppressed by efieminate 
Qrrants. On their return to Normandy they kindled a 

' The Daaiflh laoffoage wms BtiU ipokeii hy the NonnanB of Bayeox on the se«* 
eoBtt» at a time (A. D. 940.) when it was already forgotten at Rooea, in the court 
and ai|atal. Qoam (Richard I.) confeftim pater Aaiocas mittens Botooi milits sum 
frindpi nutriendum tradidit, ut ubi lingua eruditus Daniea ink ezteriscme homini- 
hiM sciiet afierte dye veeponsa. ( Wilheho* Oenetkensif de Pocibiis Vowmamath 
lib. 9. c. 8. p.'6i3. edit Camden.) Of the ▼emaoilar and favourite idiom of William 
the Conqaeror, (A. D. 1055.) Selden (Opera, torn. i. p. 1640—1056.) hai gi^en » 
specimen, obsolete and obscure even to antiquarians and lawyers. 

* See Leandro Alberti (Descrirone d'ltalie, p. 250.) and Baronhis. ( A« D. 493. 
90. 43*) If the aschaagel inherited the temnle and oracle, perhaps the cavern, of 
old Calchas the soothsayer, (Strab. Geograph. lib. 6. p. 455, 456.) the Catholics, 
m Uw fOCMOa^haftostrpMsed teOmka i« ihg#lqj^iws vH^Mn np^ntitiw^. . 
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spark of enterprise ; and a small but intrepid band was 
freely associated for tbe deliverance of Apulia. They 
passed the Alps by separate roads, and in the disguise 
of pilgrims ; but in the neighbourhood of Rome they 
were saluted by the chief of Bari, who supplied the 
more indigent with arms and horses, and instantly led 
them to the field of action. In the first conflict, their 
valour prevailed ; but in the second engagement they 
were overwhelmed by the numbers and military engines 
of the Greeks, and indignantly retreated with their faces 
to the enemy. The unfortunate Melo ended his life, 
a suppliant at the court of Germany : his Norman fol- 
lowers, excluded from their native and their promised 
land, wandered amonjg the hills and valleys of Italy, 
and earned their daily subsistence by the sword. To 
that formidable sword the princes of Capua, Beneven- 
tum, Salerno, and Naples, alternately appealed in their 
domestic quarrels ; the superior spirit and discipline of 
the Normans gave victory to the side which they es- 
poused ; and their cautious policy observed the balance 
of power, lest the preponderance of any rival state 
should render their aid less important and their service 
less profitable. Their first asylum was a strong camp in 
the depth of the marshes of Campania; but they were 
soon endowed, by the liberality of the duke of Naples, 
Foonda- ^^^^ ^ morc plentiful and permanent seat. Eight 
tionof miles from his residence, as a bulwark against 
A. D. ' Capua, the town of Aversa was built and forti- 
fied for their use ; and they enjoyed as their 
own the corn and fruits, the meadows and groves, of 
that fertile district. The report of their success at- 
tracted every year new swarms of pilgrims and soldiers : 
the poor were urged by necessity ; the rich were ex- 
cited by hope ; and the brave and active spirits of Nor- 
mandy were impatient of ease and ambitious of renown. 
The independent standard of Aversa afforded shelter 
and encouragement to the outlaws of the province, to 
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every fugitive who had escaped from the injustice or 
justice of his superiors ; and these foreign associates 
were assimilated in manners and language to the Gallic 
colony. The first leader of the Normans was count 
Raihulf ; and, in the origin of society, pre-eminence of 
rank is the reward and the proof of superior merit.* 
The Nor- Since the conquest of Sicily by the Arabs, the 
JJ*^^® Grecian emperors had been anxious to regain 
A.D.1038. that valuable possession ; but their efforts, how- 
ever strenuous, had been opposed by the distance and 
the sea. Their costly armaments, after a gleam of suc- 
* cess, added new pages of calamity and disgrace to the 
Byzantine annals : twenty thousand of their best troops 
were lost in a single expedition ; and the victorious 
Moslems derided the policy of a nation which intrusted 
eunuchs not only with the custody of their women, but 
with the command of their men." After a reign of two 
hundred years, the Saracens were ruined by their divi- 
sions.' The emir disclaimed the authority of the king 
of Tunis ; the people rose against the emir ; the cities 
were usurped by the chiefs ; each meaner rebel was in- 
dependent in his village or castle ; and the weaker of 
two rival brothers implored the friendship of the Chris- 
tians. In every service of danger the Normans were 
prompt and useful ; and five hundred knights or war- 
riors on horseback, were enrolled by Arduin, the agent 
and interpreter of the Greeks, under the standard of 
Maniaces, governor of Lombardy. Before their land- 
ing, the brothers were reconciled; the union of Sicily 

* See the first book of William ApuluB. Hib words are applicable to ereiy 
twam of baxbaiians and freebooters: 

Si ▼icinonim quis pcmtctMiu ad illoe 
Confttgiebat, eiixn gratantessuscipiebanti 
Moribus et lingalt quoscimqiie Temre videbant 
Informant proprii; gois effidato^ ut una. 
And elsewhere of the native adventurers of Normandy : 

Pars parat, exiguss vel opes aderant quia nulls ; 
Pan, qnia de magnis majora subire Tolebant. 

* Liatprand in Legatione, p. 485. Pagi has illustrated this event fiom the MS. 
histdiy of the deacon Leo. (torn. 4. A. D. 965. no. 17—19.) 

* 8e0 the AraMaa Chrooicie of Sicily , apud Mfuratori Script. Berom Ital. torn . 1 . 
p. f53. 
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and iifnoEt wm roifeored ; and the island was guarded 
to the water's edge. The Nonoans led the Taa, and the 
Ahibfi of Measnia £dt the valoar of an untried foe* In 
a second action, the emir of Syracuse was unhorsed and 
transpierced by the iron arm of William of Hauteyille* 
In a thhrd engagement, his intrepid companions discom- 
fited the host of sixty thousand Saracens, and left the 
Greeks no more than the labour of the pursuit: a 
splendid victoiy, but of which the pen of the historian 
may divide the merit with the lance of the Normans. 
It is, however, true, that they essentially promoted die 
success of the Maniaces, who reduced thirteen cities, 
and the greater part of Sicily, under the obedience of 
the onperon But his military fame was sullied by in* 
gratitude and tyranny. In the division of the spoil, the 
deserts of his brave auxiliaries were forgotten : and nei- 
ther their avarice nor their pride could brook this inju* 
rious treatment They complained by the moiith of their 
interpreter : their complaint was disregarded ; their in- 
terpreter vras scourged ; the sufferings were his; the in- 
sult and resentment belonged to those whose sentiments 
he had delivered. Yet they dissembled till they had 
obtained, or stolen, a safe passage to the Italian conti- 
nent : their brethren of Aversa sympathized in their ia« 
dignation, and the province of Apulia was invaded as 
_ . the forfeit of the debt.' Above twenty years 
conqoMt after the first emigration, the Normans took the 
A. iT^' field with no more than seven hundred horse 
^^ and five hundred foot; and after the recall oi 
the Byzantine legions' from the Sicilian war, 
their numbers are magnified to the amount of three- 
score thousand m^i. Their herald proposed the option 

7 Jef&ey Malaterra, who nlalM tlie Sioiliaii war» ud tk»€OM|«Mt of AfaKa 
(lib. 1. c. 7^9. 19.) Th» Mine •v«Qt» are deacaeibed by Cedranufl (torn. S. 
p. 741—743. 7.55« 766.) andZooan*; (torn. f. p. «37, 23B.) and the Graeks are 



map) j and afterward names the Pisidians and Lycaoniana with the foedeiali* 
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of hfttde OBT retrett : Of buiUef was the imanimbuft ^cry 
of ^e Normans ; and one of dieir stoniest wairiors, wilb 
a stroke of his fi$t, feUed to the ground the horse of the 
Greek messenger. He was dismissed with a fresh hofoe; 
the insult was concealed from the imperial troops ; but 
in two successive battles ih^y were more fatally instructed 
of the prowess of their adversaries. In the pkins of Can- 
nee, &e Asiatics fled before the adventurers of France; 
the duke of Lombardy was made prisoner ; the Apulians 
acquiesced in a new dominion ; and the four placed of 
Bari, Otranto, Brundusium, and Tarentum, were alone 
saved in the shipwreck of the Grecian fortunes. From 
this era we may date the establishment of the Norman 
power, which soon eclipsed the infant colony of A versa. 
Twelve counts" were chosen by the popular suffirage ; 
and age, birth, an.d merit, were the motives of their 
choice. The tributes of their, peculiar districts were ap- 
propriated to their use; and each count erected a |i>r- 
tress in the midst of his lands, and at the head of his vas- 
sals. In the centre of the province, the common habi- 
tation of Melphi was reserved as the metropolis and 
eita^ of the republic ; a house and separate quaorter 
were allotted to each of the twelve counts; and die 
national conc^ns were reflated by this military senate. 
The first of hispeers, their president and general, wasen* 
titled count of Apulia ; and this dignity was conferred on 
William of the Iron Arm, who, in the language of the 
age, is styled a lion in battle, a lamb in society, and an 

• Omnofl coiLTemuat; etbiftM^nobiJioies, 

Qoos genus et.gsavitaB mourn d^corahat.etJitw* 
Eleg^e duces. Provectis ad conUalwin 
His alii paceiU. Coiiulatas.ncraMa bimodt 
Quo donantur eiat. Hi totas undiqae teria* 
Diyisere sibi, ni son inimica xepogaet ; 
Siii|gttla mopommt loca, qoe contingese Iturte" 
Caique duci debent, et qugeqpe tiibntaiocomna* 

And after speaking of Melphi, William Apulus adds, 

Itq nnmezo coqutiun bis sex stttta^se plaAeas* 
Atque domus comitum toddemiabxicanlarin nxbe. 

Leo Ostienais (lib. 2. c. 67. ) ennwiBnites the diyisiom oi Ae Apnlian firifB.which 

it u needless to repeat. 
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angel in council.^ The manners of his countrymen are 
fairly delineated by a contemporary and national histo- 
^^j^^^^^ rian/ 77ie Normans (says Malaterra) are a 
of the cunning and revengeful people; eloquence and di$- 
oimana. ^y^^i^ii^j^ appear to be their hereditary qualities c 
they can stoop to flatter; but unless they Qre curbed by 
the restraint of law, th^ indulge the licentiousness of 
nature and passion. Thdr princes affect the praise of 
popular munificence; the people observe the medium, or 
rather blend the extremes of avarice and prodigality : and, 
in their eager thirst oftvealth and dominion, they despise 
whatever th^ possess, and hope whatever they desire. 
Arms and horses, the luxury of dress, the ejpercises of 
hunting and hawking,^ are the delight of the Normans; 
but on pressing occasions they can endure with incredible 
patience the inclemency of every climate, and the toil and 
abstinence of a military life." 

Oppns. The Nornlians of Apulia were seated on the 
Apoit![. v^rge of the two empires ; and, according to the 
AD.1646. policy of the hour, they accepted the investiture 
of their lands from the sovereigns of Germany or 
Constantinople. But the firmest title of these adven- 
turers was the right of conquest : they neither loved nor 
trusted; they were neither trusted nor beloved; the con- 
tempt of the princes was mixed with fear, and the fear 
of the natives was mingled with hatred and resentment. 

^ Onlielxn. Apalns, lib. t. c It. accoidmg to the reference of Giannotte, (litoria 
Ciyile di Napoli, torn, f • p. 31.) which I cannot Verify in the original. The Apnlian 
praiflee indeed his valida» vrm, prMttu animi, and vivida virtut ; and declares, that* 
had he lived, no poet could have equalled his merits, (lib. 1. p. t58. lib. t. p. t59.) 
He was bewailed by the Normans, quippe qui tanti consilii rirum, (save Malatenmt 
lib. 1. c. 19. p. 659.) tarn annis strenuum, tarn sibi munificum, affwilem morige- 
ntom, nlteri&s se habere diffidebant 

« Hie gens astatissima, injnriarom ultiix adulari sciens eloouentiis 

mserriens, of Malaterra, (1^^* t* c. S. p. 550.) are ezpressiTe of the popiuar and 
proTOxbial character of the Mormans. 

4 The hunting and hawking more property belong to t&e daeendantt of the Nor- 
wegian sailors ; though they might import firoon Norway and Iceland the finest casta 
of falcons. 

• We may compare this portrait with that of William of Malmsbuiy, (de Gestis 
Anglorum» Ub. S, p. 101, 109.) who appreciates, like a philosophic lustorian« the 
▼ices and Tiftues of the Saxons and Normans. Bngland was assuredly a gahier by 
the conquest. 
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Every object of desire, a horse, a woman, a garden, 
tempted and gratified the rapaciousness of the strangers / 
and the avarice of their chiefs was only coloured by the 
more specious names of ambition and glory. The twelve 
counts were sometimes joined in a league of injustice: 
in their domestic quarrels, they disputed the spoils of 
the people : the virtues of William were buried in his 
grave ; and Drogo, his brother and successor, was better 
qualified to lead the valour, than to restrain the violence, 
of his peers. Under the reign of Constantine Monoma- 
ehus, the policy, rather than benevolence, of the Byzan- 
tine court, attempted. to relieve Italy from his adherent 
mischief, more grievous than a flight of barbarians^" and 
Argyrus, the son of Melo, was invested for this purpose 
with the most lofty titles*" and the most ample commis- 
sion. The memory of his father might recommend him 
to the Normans; and he had already engaged their vo- 
luntary service to quell the revolt of Maniaces, and to 
. avenge their own and the public injury. It was the design 
of Constantine to transplant this warlike colony from the 
Italian provinces to the Persian war ; and the son of 
Melo distributed among the chiefs the gold and manu- 
factures of Greece, as the first-fruits of the imperial 
bounty* But his arts were bafHed by the sense and spirit 
of the conquerors of Apulia; his gifts, or at least his 
proposals, were rejected ; and they unanimously refused 
to relinquish their possessions and their hopes for the 

' The biographer of St Leo IX. pours his holy Tenom on the NormauB. Videos 
indiBciplinatam et aHenam gentem Normannorom, cmdeli et inaadit^ rabie et plua- 
quam raganlt impietate, adverBus ecclesias Dei insurgere, passim Christianos tru- 
ddare, &c. (Wibert, c. 6.) The honest Apulia&(lib. «.p. 259.) says cafanlj of their 
accuser, Veris commiscens fallada. 

s The policy of the Greeks, revolt of Maxiiaces, &c. mast be collected from Ce- 
drenus ; (torn. 2. p. 757, 758.) William Apulus ; lib. 1. p. 257, 256. lib. 2. p. 259.) 
and the two chronicles of Bari, by Lnpns Protospata ; (Muratori, Script. Ital. torn. 5. 
p. v42 — 44.) and an anonymous writer. (Antiqnitat. Italis medii JEvi, torn. 1. 
p. 31—35.) This last is a fragment of some value. 

^ Argyrus received, says the anonymous chronicle of Bari, imperial letters, Foe- 
deratus et Patriciatus, et Catapani et Vestatiis. In his Annals, Muratori (torn. 8. 
p. 426.) very properlv reads, or intezprets, Sevntatus, the title of Sebastes or Au- 
gustus. But in ids Antiquities,he was taught by Ducaage to make it a palatine office, 
master of the wardrobe. 

VOL. VII. K 
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£^agiMof ^liBtant prospect of Asiatic fortune. After the 
ttd^r '"^^^ <>f persuasion had failed, Argyrus rcsolv- 
two em- ed to compel or to destroy : the Latin powen 
^D.io4d were solicited against the common enemy; and 
"■^^^*' an offensive alliance was formed of the pope and 
the emperors of the east and west. The throne of St. 
Peter was occupied by Leo the Ninth, a simple saint/ of 
a temper most apt to deceive himself and the world, and 
whose venerable character would consecrate with the 
name of piety the measures least compatible with the 
practice of religion. His humanity was affected by the 
complaints, perhaps the calumnies, of an injured people : 
the impious Normans had interrupted the payment of 
tithes; and th^ temporal sword might be lawfully un^ 
sheathed against the sacrilegious robbers, who were deaf 
to the censures of the church. As a German of noble 
birth and royal kindred, Leo had free access to the court 
and confidence of the emperor Henry the Third; and in 
search of arms and allies, his ardent zeal transported him 
from Apulia to Saxony, from the Elbe to the Tiber. Dur- 
ing these hostile preparations, Argyrus indulged himself 
in the use of secret and guilty weapons : a crowd of Nor- 
mans became the victims of public or private revenge; 
AD 05 *^^ ^'^^ ^^^'^^ I^^&o was murdered in a church. 
' But his spirit survived in his brother Humphrey, 
the third count of Apulia. The assassins were chastised ; 
and the son of Melo, overthrown and wounded, was 
driven from the field to hide his shame behind the walls 
of Bari, and to await the tardy succour of his allies. 
Eacpedi- But the powcr of Constantine was distracted 
^^Uo ^y a Turkish war; the mind of Henry was feeble 
' 8t ^^ irresolute ; and the pope, instead^of repassing 
the Nor- the Alps with a German army, was accompanied 

' A Uii of St. I^ IX. deeply tinged with Ae panions jAd^meradicea of t^e aa«. 
faM beoa oompooed by Wihert, printed at Paris, 1615. in octavo, and since insOTted 
m the CoUeetionsof thoBolandists, of MaUUon, and of Muiatori. The pnWic and 
pmatBhirtny|of thatpope is diligently tmtedhyM. de St. Blare. (Abi4«, torn. «. 
p. 140— SIO. and p. 95— 95). second cohinm.) 
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^ oaly by a guard of seren hundred Swabians and 
1059.' 9ome volunteers of Lorraine. In bis long prot 
gress from Mantua to Beneventum, a vile and promiA*'* 
cuous multitude of Italians was enlisted under ^e holy 
standard :^ the priest and ike robber slept under the same 
tent; the pikes and oroeses were intermingled in the 
front; and the martial saint repeated the lessons of his 
youth in the order of march, of encampment, and of 
combat. The Normans of Apulia could muster in «h^ 
field no more than three thousand horse, with a handful 
of infantry : the defection of the natives intercepted their 
provisions and retreat; and their spuit^ incapable of fear, 
was chilled for a moment by superstitious awe. On the 
hostile approach of Leo, they knelt without disgrace or 
reluctance before their spiritual father. But the pope 
was inexorable; his lofty Germans affected to deride 
the diminutive stature of their adversaries ; and the Nor- 
mans were informed that death or exile was their only 
alternative. Flight they disdained, and as many of them 
had been three days without tasting food, they embraced 
the assurance of a more easy and honourable death. 
They climbed the hill of Civitella, descended into the 
plain, and charged in three divisions the army of the pope. 

Op the left, and in the centre, Richard, count 
aadcap- of Avcrsa, and Robert the famous Gkiiscard, at- 
jmf 18. tacked, broke, routed, and pursued, the Italian 

multitudes, who fought without discipline, and 
fled without shame. A harder trial was reserved for 
the valour of eotmt Humphrey, who led the cavalry of 
the right wing. The €rermans' have been described as 
unskilful in the management of the horse and lance : but 

k See the expedition of Leo IX. agsinst the Noimans. See WilUam Apolus (Ub. 2. 
p. 259— t61.) and Jeffrey Malateiia. (lib. 1. c« 13^}5. p. %6X) l(ey wxe im^ 
partial, aa thie national iaconnteibalanced l^ the clerical prejudice. 
^TmtaaatA quia eefanw et fdima deeeroa 
Fc e e i o t epegie proeeri oorporii illoe 
Goipoia dnideni Nonnaomca qua bra? 4oni 
£Ma ndehaatiar. 
The Tezaea of the Apolian are commonly in this atrain, ihongh he heata bimaelf » 
Uttle in tba battla. Two of hia nmiiiaa feom hawking and Micary are deseriptiTe 

K 2 . 
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on foot they formed a strong and impenetrable phalanx 
and neither man, nor steed, nor armour, could resist 
the weight oftbeir long and two-handed swoirds. After 
a severe conflict, they were encompassed by the squad* 
rons returning from the pursuit, and died in their ranks 
with the esteem of their foes, and the satisfaction of 
revenge. The gates of Civitella were shut against the 
flying pope, and he was overtaken by the pious ccm- 
querors, who kissed his feet, to implore his blessing, 
aiid the absolution of their sinful victory. The soldiers 
beheld in their enemy and captive the vicar, of Christ; 
and, though we may suppose the policy of the chiefs, 
it is probable that they were infected by the popular 
superstition. In the calm of retirement, the weU« 
meaning pope deplored the effusion of Christian blood, 
which must be imputed to his account; he felt, that he 
had been the author of sin and scandal; and as his un- 
dertaking had failed, the indecency of his military cha- 
racter was universally condemned."" With these dispo- 
sitions he listened to the offers of a beneficial treaty ; 
deserted an alliance which he had preached as the cause 
Origin of ^ ^^^ 9 ^^^ ratified the past and future con- 
^®P^^ quests of the Normans. By whatever hands they 
to the had been usurped, the provinces of Apulia and 
onnaiiB. Qjjg^|jj.jg^ y^^^e a part of the donation of Constan- 
tine and the patrimony of St. Peter : the grant and the 
acceptance confirmed the mutual claims of the pontiff 
and the adventurers. They promised to support each 
other with spiritual and temporal arms ; a tribute or quit- 
rent of twelvepence was afterward stipulated for every 
plough land ; and since this memorable transaction^ the 
kingdom of Naples has remained above seven hundred 
years a fief of the Holy See." 

" Several respect^tble ceiiBures or complaints are produced by M. de St. Marc, 
(torn. «. p. 200 — $04.) As Peter Damianus, the oracle of the timesi had denied the 
popes the right of making war, the hermit (lugens eremi incola) is arraigned by the 
cardinal, and Baronius (Annal. Eccles. A. D. 1053.uio. 10 — 17.) most strenaouslj 
^asserts the two swords of St. Peter. 

B The ori^ and nature of the papal iuTestituies are ably discussed by Giannone 
(Istoria Civile di Napoli, torn. 2. p. 57—49. 57 — 66,) as a la^er and aatiquariaa. 
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The pedigree of Robert Guiscard** is variously 
chanJem deduced from the peasants and the dukes of Nor* 
oJfsct^. mandy; from the peasants, by the pride and ig- 
AJ)jio«) Dorance of a Grecian princess ;p from the dukes, 
by the ignorance and flattery of the Italian sub- 
jects.'' His genuine descent may be ascribed to the 
second or middle order of private nobility ."^ He sprang 
from a race of valvassors or bannerets ^ of the diocess of 
the Coutances, in the Lower Normandy : the castle of 
Hauteviile was their honourable seat; his fathel* Tancred 
Was conspicuous ia the court and army of the dukej 
and his military service was furnished by ten soldiers; 
or knights. Two marriages^ of a rank not unworthy of 
his own, made him the father of twelve sons, who were 
educated at home by the impartial tenderness of his 
second wife. But a narrow patrimony was insuflScient 
for this numerous and daring progeny ; they saw around 
the neighbourhood the mischiefs of poverty and discord, 
and resolved to seek in foreign wars a more glorious in- 
heritance. Two only remained to perpetuate the race, 
and cherish their father's age: their ten brothers, as they 
successively attained the vigour of manhood, departed 

Yet he vainly strives to reconcile the duties of patriot and Catholic, adopts an 
empty distinction' of *' Ecclesia Romana non dedit sed accepit," and shrinks from 
an honest but daageious confession of the truth. 

o The birth, character, and first actions, of Robert Guiscard, may be found in 
Jeffrey Malaterra, (lib. 1. c 3, 4. 11. 16—18. 38—40.) WiUiam Apulus, (Ub. f . 
p. 960 — 262.) William Gemeticensis or of Jumleges (Ub. 11. c. SO. p. 663, 664. 
adit. Camden), and AnnaComnena, (Aleziad. lib. 1. p. SS. -27. lib. 6. p. 165, 166.) 
with the annotations of Ducanee, (Not. in Alexiad. p. 230. 233. 320.) who has 
swept an the French and Latin chronicles for supplemental intelligence. 

P O h PofMTifTOf (a Greek corruption) owroc nv Ndp/btamc t« yiw^, tw rvp^w mh/uoc 

Again, i{ «<^V0U( van/ rv^t fln^^Mvuc. And elsewhere, Hib. 4. p. 84.) awe 

•mTKC frmoc ^^ fvx^ ofavevc. Anna Comnena was bom in Uie purple ; yet her 
father was no more &kan a private though illustrious subject, who raised himself to 
the empire. 

4 Giannone (tom. 2. p. 2.) forgets aU his original authors, and rests this princely 
descent on the credit of Inverges, an Augustine monk of Palermo in the last centuiy. 
They ccmtinue the succession of dukes from Rollo to William II. the bastard or con- 

2ueror, whom they hold (commnnemente si tiene) to be the father of Tancred of 
lauteville : a most strange and stupendous blunder ! The sons of Tancred fought 
in Apulia, before William II. was three years old. (A. D. 1037.) 

' llie juidgment of Ducange is just and moderate : Certe humiiis fuit ac tenuis 
Bobertifamilia, si ducalem et regium spectemusapicem, ad quem postea pervenit ; 
qu» honesta tamen et praeter nooilium vulgarium statum et conditionem illustris 
habita est, " quasnechumireperetnec altum quid tumeret** (Wilhelm. Malmsbur. 
de Gestis Angloium, lib. 3. p. 107. Not* ad Aleziad, p. 230. > 
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from the castk, passed the Alps, and joined the Apulian 
camp of the Normans. The elder were prompted by 
native spirit; their success encouraged their younger 
brethren, and the three first in seniority, William^ 
Drogo» and Humphrey, desenred to be the chiefii of their 
nation and the fonnders of die new republic. Robert 
was the eldest of the se^^n spns of the second marriage ) 
and even the reluctlmtpraiseof his foes has endowedhim 
with the heroic qualities of a Soldier and a statesman* 
His lofty ^stature surpassed the taUest of his army: his 
limbs were cast in the trde proportion of strength and 
gracefulness; and to die decline of life he mamtained 
the patient vigour of health and the commanding dignity 
of his form* His complexion was ruddy, his shoulders 
were broad, his hair and beard were long, and of a flaxen 
colour, his eyes sparkled with fire, and his voice, like 
that of Achilles, could impress obedience and tent^ 
amidst the tumult of batde. In the ruder ages of chi* 
valry, such qualifications are not below the notice of the 
poet or historian: they may observe that Robert, at once^ 
and with equal dexterity, could wield in the right hand 
his sword, his lance in die left; diat in the battle of Ci- 
vitella, he was thrice unhorsed; and that in the dose of 
that memorable day he was adjudged to have borne away 
the prize of valour from the warriors of the two armies/ 
His boundless ambition was founded on the conscious- 
ness of superior worth: in the pursuit of greatness, be 
was never arrested by the scruples of justice, and seldom 
moved by the feelings of humanity : though not insen- 
sible of fame, the choice of open or clandestine means 
was determined only by his present advantage. Thesur- 

• I sliall ^ote with pleasure some of the best lines of the Ajiulian. (lib. Cp. 270.) 
Fugnftt atnque manA, nee huicea cassa, nee ensis 
Caifiu erat, qnocunqoe manu deducere TeUet. 
Ter de^eetoB equo, ter viribas ipsereanmptis 
Muor in anna redit: stimulos furor ipse ministiat. 
Ut Leo cum frendens, &c. 

Nttllus in hoe bello sicuti post bella probatum est 
Victor Tcl ▼ictus, tarn magpies edidit ictus. 
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naine of Gurnard v^zb applied to this muter of political 
iirisdom, which is too often confounded with the practice 
of dissimulation and deceit ; and Robert is praised by 
the Apulian poet for excelling the cunning of Ulysses 
and the eloquence of Cicero. Yet these arts were dis- 
guised by an appearance of military frankness : in his 
highest fortune he was accessible and courteous to his 
fellow-soldiers ; and while he indulged the prejudices of 
his new subjects, he affected in his dress and manners to 
maintain the ancient fashion of his country. He grasped 
with a rapacious, that he might distribute with a liberal, 
hand: his primitive indigence had taught the habits of 
frugality; the gain of a merchant was not below his at* 
tention; and his prisoners were tortured with slow and 
. unfeeling cruelty to force a discovery of their secret trea- 
sure. According to the Greeks, he departed from Nor- 
mandy with only five followers on horseback uid thirty 
on foot; yet even this allowance appears too bountiful: 
the sixth son of Tancred of Hauteville passed the Alps 
asapilgrim ; and his first militaiyband was levied among 
the, adventurers of Italy: His brothers and countrymen 
had divided the fertile lands of Apulia ; but they guarded 
their shares with the jealousy of avarice: the aspiring 
youth was driven forwards to ihe mountains of Calabria, 
and in his first exploits against the Greeks and the na- 
tivesj it is not easy to discriminate the hero from the 
robber. To surprise a castle or a convent, to ensnare a 
wealthy citizen, to plunder the adjacent villages for ne- 
cessary food, were the obscure labours which formed 
and exercised the powers of his mind and body. The 
volunteers of Normandy adhered to his standard ; and, 
under his command, the peasants of Calabria assumed 
the name and character of Normans* 



<The Nonoaa wrilen and editoD most cocLmiant mdi tha&r^wn idioni inter- 
pret Guitetrrd, or Wiaeard, by CaUidtu, a cunning man. Hie root (wUe) is ftoniUar 
to our ear ; and in the old wovd WitemBn^ I can difloem BoneUungcf amnilar 
flense and termination. Tw 4*9Qi* ^Anofymrmmi, is no imd Imislalionof the miniame 
and diaracter of Robert. 
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As the genius of Robert expanded witb his 
ti^!^^ fortune, he awakened the jealousy of his elder 
A*i?io-4 '^^^^^^''j ^y whom, in a transient quarrel, his life 
-^1080. was threatened and his liberty restrained. After 
the death of Humphrey, the tender age of his sons ex- 
cluded them from the command ; they were reduced to 
a private estate by the ambition of ^ir guardian and 
uncle; and Guiscard was exalted on a buckler, and sa- 
luted count of Apulia and general of the republic. With 
an increase of authority and of force, he resumed the 
conquest of Calabria, and soon aspired to a rank that 
should raise him for ever above the heads of his equals; 
By some acts of rapine or sacrilege, he had incurred a 
papal excommunication : but Nicholas the Second was 
easily persuaded, that the divisions of friends could tei^ 
minate only in their mutual prejudice; that the Nor- 
mans were the faithful champions of the Holy See; and 
it was safer to trust the alliance of a prince than the 
caprice of an aristocracy. A synod of one hundred 
bishops was convened at Melphi ; and the count inter- 
rupted an important enterprise to guard the person and 
execute the decrees of the Roman pontiff. His gratitude 
and policy conferred on Robert and his posterity the 
ducal title,"" with the investiture of Apulia, Calabria, and 
all the lands, both in Italy and Sicily, which his sword 
could rescue from the schismatic Greeks and the unbe- 
lieving Saracens.'' This apostolic sanction might justify 
his arms: but the obedience of a free and victorious 
people could not be transferred without their consent; 
and Guiscard dissembled his elevation till the ensuing 
campaign had been illustrated by the conquest of Con- 
senza and Reggio. In the hour of triumph, he assem- 

• The acquisition of the dacal title by Robert GuiBcard ib a nice and obacnre bosi- 
nesa. With the good advice of Giannone, Mnzatori, and St Marc, I have endea- 
▼oured to form a conaiatent and probable narratiTe. 

' BanmiuB (Annal. Ecdea. A. D. 1059. no. 69.) baa publiahed the original ak:t. 
He profeaaea to have copied it from the Ubtr Cmtuum, a Vatican MS. Yet a Liber 
Cenauum of the twelfth century haa been printed by Muratori, (Antiqoit. medii 
^▼i, torn. 5. p. 851 — 908.) and the names of Vatican and Cardinal awaken the 
anapiciona of a Proteatant, and even of a philoaopher. 
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bled his troops, and solicited the Normans to confirm by 
their suffrages the judgment of the vicar of Christ : the 
soldiers hailed, with joyful acclamations, their valiant 
duke; and the counts, his former equals, pronounced 
the oath of fidelity, with hollow smiles and secret indig- 
Duke of i^^tion. After this inauguration, Robert styled 
A^Diodo ^™s^^f> h '^^ grace of God and St. Peter, duke 
of Apulia^ Calabria, and hereafter of Sicily ; and 
it was the labour of twenty years to deserve and realize 
those lofty appellations. Such tardy progress, in a nar- 
row space, may seem unworthy of the abilities of the 
chief and the spirit of the nation : but the Normans were 
few in number; their resources were scanty; their ser* 
vice was voluntary and precarious. The bravest designs 
of the duke were sometimes opposed by the Tree voice 
of his parliament of barons : the twelve counts of popu- 
lar election conspired against his authority ; and against 
their perfidious uncle, the sons of Humphrey demanded 
justice and. revenge. By his policy and vigour, Guis- 
card discovered their plots, suppressed their rebellions^ 
and punished the guilty with death or exile : but in these 
domestic feuds, his years, and the national strength, were 
unprofitably consumed. After the defeat of his foreign 
enemies, the Greeks, Lombards, and Saracens, their 
broken forces retreated to the strong and populous cities 
of the sea-coast. They excelled in the arts of fortifica- 
tion and defence; the Normans were accustomed to serve 
on horseback in the field, and their rude attempts could 
only succeed by the efforts of persevering courage. The 
resistance of Salerno was maintained above eightmonths: 
the siege or blockade of Bari lasted near four years. In 
these actions the Norman duke was the foremost in every 
danger; in every fatigue the last and most patient. As 
he pressed the citadel of Salerno, a huge stone from the 
rampart shattered one of his military engines; and by a 
splinter he was wounded in the breast. Before the gates 
of Bari, he lodged in a miserable hut or barrack, com 
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posed of dry branches, and thatched wi& straw ; a pe- 
rilous station, on all sides open to the indemeney of tbe 
winter and the spears of the enemy/ 
His ita- "^^ Italian conquests of Robert correspond 
lian Gon- with the limits of the present kingdom of Naples ; 
and the countries united by his arms have not 
been dissevered by the revolutions of seven hundred 
years.' The monarchy has been composed of the Greek 
provinces of Calabria and Apulia, of the Lombard prin- 
cipality of Salerno, the republic of Amalphi, and the 
inland dependencies of the large and smcient dutchy of 
Beneventum. Three districts only were exempted from 
tiie common law of subjection; the first for ever, and, 
the two last till the middle of the succeeding century. 
The city and immediate territory of Benevento had been 
transferred, by gift or exchange, from the German em- 
peror to the Roman pontiff; and although this holy land 
wassometimes invaded, the name of St. Peter was finally 
more potent than the sword of the Normans. Their first 
colony of Aversa subdued and held the state of Capua ; 
and her princes were reduced to beg their bread before 
the palace of their Others. The dukes of Naples, the 
present metropolis, maintained liie popular freedom, 
under the shadow of the Byzantine empire. Among the 
new acquisitions of Guiscard, the science of Salerno,^ 
g^^^j Qf and the trade of Amalphi,^ may detain for a 
3ai6nu». moment the curiosity of the reader. I. Of die 

J Bead the life of Gniacard in the second and tliizd books of the Apolian, the fixst 
and lecond books of Makttemu 

* The conquests of Bobert Guiflcaid and Roger I. the exemption of Benevenfe^ 
and the twelve provinces of the kingdom, are fairly exposed by Giannone in the se- 
cond Tolome of his Istoria Civile, lib. 9 — 11. and lib. 17. p. 460 — 470. . VkoB 
modem division was not established before the time of Frederic IL 

• Giannone, (tom. X. p. 119—187.) Muratori Antianitat. medii Mvi, (torn. S. 
dissert 44. p. 955, 936.; and Tiraboschi, (Istoria delta Lettetora Italiana) have 
given an historical account of these physicians ; their medical knowledge and prac- 
tice must be left to oorphysicians. 

^ At the end of the EListoria Pandectarom of Henry Brenckman ^Trajecti ad 
Bhennm, 17S2, in quarto), the inde&tigable author has inserted twodisaortatioas, 
de Bepublica Amaiphitanft, and de Amalphi a PIsanis direpta, which are built on 
the testimonies of one hundred and forty writen. Yet he has forgotten two most 
important passages of the embassy of Liutprand, (A. D, 969.) ^^bich compare the 
trade and navigation of Amalphi with that of Venice. 
\ 
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learaed faculties, jurisprudence implies the previous 
eBtablishtnent of laws and property; and tbeology may 
perhaps be superseded by the full light of religion and 
reason. But the savage and the si^e must alike im- 
plore the assistance of physic ; and, if our diseases are 
inflamed by li^xury, the mischiefs of blows and wounds 
would be more frequent in the ruder ages of society. 
The treasures of Grecian medicine had been commu- 
nicated to the Arabian colonies of Africa, Spain, and 
Sicily ; and in the intercourse of peace and war a spark 
of knowledge had been kindled and cherished at Salerno, 
an illustrious city, in which the men were honest, and 
the women beautiful.*" A school, the first that arose in 
the darkness of Europe, was consecrated to the healing 
art: the conscience of monks and bishops was recon* 
ciled to that salutary and lucrative profession; and a 
crowd of patients, of the most eminent rank, and most 
distant climates, invited or visited the physicians of Sa- 
lerno. They were protected by the Norman conquerors; 
and Quiscard, though bred in arms, could discern the 
merit and value of a philosopher. After a pilgrimage 
of thirty^nine years, Constantine, an African Christian, 
returned from Bagdad) a master of the language and 
learning of the Arabians; and Salerno was enriched by 
the practice, the lessons, and the writings, of the pupil 
of Avic^ma. The school of medicine has long slept in 
Ae name of a university ; but her precepts are abridged 
in a string of aphorisms, bound together in the leonine 
Tnule of ▼CTses, or Latin rhymes, of the twelfth century.** 
^■»>p^ 11. Seven miles to Ibe west of Salerno, and thirty 

c Utb« Latii aoa sst faic delidosior dxlw» 

PiugilnitarbQffibai'mociiiiendimdHt; etunde 
' Nan tibi poma, nacea, non pulchia palatia desont, 
Non ipeciofe moliebiu abeiC probitaaqQe vurofum. 

Guliebnua Appalus* tib. 3. p. 267. 
' Moratori cairies their aatiqiiity abo^.the year (1066) of ^e death of Edward 
the Confessor, the res ilnf lonim to whom they are addrefted. Nor is this date af- 
fected by the opknoii^ or rather mi8take> of raKjuier. (Recherches de la France, 
lib. 7. c. 2.) and Ducange. (Giosttr. Latin.) The practice of rhyming, as early as 
the seventh centnry, was borrowed from the languases of the n<Mrth and east. (Mu< 
ratori, Antiquitat. torn. 3. dissert 40. p. 686—706.) 
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to the south' of Naples, the obscure town of Amalphi 
displayed the power and rewards of industry. The land , 
however fertile, was of narrow extent; but the sea was 
accessible and open : the inhabitants first assumed the 
office of supplying the western world with the manufac- 
tures and productions of the east; and this useful 
traffic was the source of their opulence and freedom. 
The government was popular under the administration 
of a duke and the supremacy of the Greek emperor. 
Fifty thousand citizens were numbered in the walls of 
Amalphi; nor was any ci<y more abundantly provided 
with gold, silver, and the objects of precious luxury. 
The mariners who swarmed in her port excelled in^ the 
theory and practice of navigation and astronomy; and 
the discovery of the compass, which has opened the 
globe, is due to their ingenuity or good fortune. Their 
trade was extended to the coasts, or at least to the com- 
modities, of Africa, Arabia, and India; and their settle- 
ments in Constantinople, Antioch, Jerusalem, and Alex- 
andria, acquired the privileges of independent colonies.* 
After three hundred years of prosperityj Amalphi was 
oppressed by the arms of the Normans, and sacked by 
the jealousy of Pisa; but the poverty of one thousand 
fishermen is yet dignified by the remains of an arsenal^ 
a cathedral, and the palaces of royal merchants.. 
Conqueit Rogcr, the twelfth and the last of the sons of 
by^^t Tancred, had been long detained in Normandy 
A S^ioeo^y his own and his father's age. He accepted 
^10*90. the welcome and summons; hastened to the 
Apulian camp; and deserved at first the esteem, and 

• The description of Amalphii by William the Apulian, (lib. 3. p. 267.) contains 
much troth and some poetiy ; and the third line may Be applied to the sailor's 
compass: 

Nulla magis locnples aigento, vestibus, auro 
Partibus innumeris : hu: plurimus urbe morator 
Nauta marts cceUque via$ aperlre periiui. 
Hue et Alezandri diversa feruntur ab urbe 
Regis, et Antiochi. Gens hsec freta plurima transit. 
His Arabes, Indi, Sicoli nascuntur et Afri. 
Hec gens est totum prope nobiUtata per oifaemi 
Et mercando ferens, et amans mercata referre. 
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afterward the envy, of his elder brother. Their valour 
and ambition were equal ; but the youth, the beauty, the 
elegant manners, of Roger, engaged the disinterested 
love of his soldiers and people. So scanty was his 
allowance, for himself and forty followers, that he de- 
scended from conquest to robbery, and from robbery 
to domestic theft; and so loose were the notions of 
property, that, by his own historian, at his special 
command, he is accused of stealing horses from a 
stable at Melphi/ His spirit emerged from poverty 
and disgrace ; from these base practices he rose to the 
merit and glory of a holy war ; and the invasion of Sicily 
was seconded by the zeal and policy of his brother 
Guiscard. After the retreat of the Greeks, the idolaters, 
a most audacious reproach of the Catholics, have re* 
trieved their losses and possessions; but the deliverance 
of the island, so vainly undertaken by the forces of the 
eastern empire, was achieved by a small and private 
band of adventurers.* In the first attempt, Roger 
braved, in an open boat, the real and fabulous dangers 
of Scylla and Charybdis; landed with only sixty sol- 
diers on a hostile shore; drove the Saracens to the gates 
of Messina; and safely returned with the spoils of the 
adjacent country. In the fortress of Trani, his active 
and patient courage were equally conspicuous. In his 
old age he related with pleasure, that, by the distress of 
the siege, himself, and the countess his wife, had been 
reduced to a single cloak or mantle, which they wore 
alternately : that in a sally his horse had been slain, and 

' Latrocinio aimigeTonon saomm in multis sostentabator, cjuod qoidem ad ejus 
ignominiam non didmus : sed ipso ita pnecipiente adhuc viliora et zeprehenn- 
biliora dictnri smnoB ut pIuribuB patescat, qiiilm laboriose etcum qoanta an- 
gustiii a pxof<md& paapertate ad sommum culmen divitiazum vel hooriB attigerit. 
Such is the preface of Malaterra (lib. 1. c. !f5.) to the horae-stealmg. From the 
mouient (lib. 1. c. 19.) that be has mentioned lus patron Roger, the ^Ider brother 
sinks into the second character. Something similar in Veileius Paterculos may be 
observed of Augustus and Tiberius. 

r Duo sibi proficua deputans anime scilicet et corporis si terram Idolis deditam 
ad cultam divinum rerocaret (Galfrid Malaterra, lib. tt. c. 1.) The conquest of 
Sicily is related in the three last books, and he himself has given an accurate 
summary of the chapters, (p. 544 — 546.) 
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he was dragged away by the Saraceoa; but that he 
owed his rescue to his good sword, and bad retreated 
with his saddle on his back> lest the meanest trophy 
might be left in the hands of the miscreants. In the 
siege of Trani, three hundred Normans withstood and 
repulsed the forces of the island. In the field of Cera^ 
mio^ fifty thousand horse and foot were overthrown by 
one hundred and thirty-si]( Christian soldiers, without 
reckoning St. George, who fought on horseback in the 
foremost f anks. The captive banners, with four camels, 
were reserved for the successor of St. Peter; and had 
these barbaric spoils been exposed not in the Vatican, 
but in the Capitol, they might have revived the memory 
of the Punic triumphs* These insufficient numbers of 
the Normans most probably denote their knights, the 
soldiers of honourable land equestrian rank, each of 
whom was attended by five or six followers in the field y'** 
yet, with the aid of this interpretation, and after every 
fair allowance on the side of valour, arms, and reputa* 
tion, the discomfiture of so many myriads will reduce 
the prudent reader to the alternative of a miracle or 
a fable. The Arabs of Sicily derived a frequent and 
powerful succour from their countrymen of Afirica; in 
the siege of Palermo, the Nonnan cavalry was assisted 
by the galleys of Pisa; and, in the hour of action, the 
envy of the two brothers was sublimed to a gene-^ 
rous and invincible emulation. After a war of thirty 
years,* R(^er, with the title of great count, obtained 
the sovereignty of the largest and most fruitful islai¥i of 
the Mediterranean; and his administration displays. a 
liberal and enlightened mind above the limits t)f his nige 

h Sm the vff4 miUtm, In lh« lalin GloMMy of Duowge. 

1 Of odd t»art»ciUa», I lean ftom MaUtem tM ^ Af»U h»d intiodooed 
into SkUj die qm of camela (IQi. 1. c 99*} and of cani«r*pigeoiw ; (c. 48.) and 
tliat the bite of the taiantala provokes a windy di0pontion» qiui per anom iahot 
neate crepitaado eoMigit; a aymptoan moii ikucniloiialy felt by the whola Nonaan 
anny in their camp neaf Palenao. (c 66.) I ahall add an atymok^ not on- 
worthy of the eievenih emtnry : Mtmna w derived fitom JMsirif , the place firam 
whence the harrests of the isle were sent in tahote toBoiae# (lib. 3. e. 1.) 
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aad education. The Moakois wete mamtained in the 
free eajoyment of their religion and property ;^ a philo* 
sopher and physician of Mazara, of the race of Maho- 
met, harangued the conqueror, and was invited to court; 
his geography of the seven climates was translated into 
Latin; and Roger, after a diligent perusal, preferred the 
work of the Arabian to the writings of the Grecian 
Ptolemy.* A remnant of Christian natives had promoted 
the success of the Normans : they were rewarded by the 
triumph of the cross. The island was restored to the 
jurisdiction of the Roman pontiff; new bishops were 
planted in the principal cities ; and the clergy was satis* 
fied by a liberal endowment of churches and monaste* 
ries. Yet the Catholic hero asserted the rights of the 
civil magistrate. Instead of resigning the investiture 
of benefices, he dexterously applied to his own profit 
the papal claims; the supremacy of the crown was se* 
cured and enlarged, by the singular bull, which declares 
the princes of Sicily hereditary and perpetual legatees 
of the holy see." 

Robert in- ^^ Robert Graiscard, the conquest of Sicily 
vades the was more glorious than beneficial : the pos-^ 
enmixe. scssiou of ApuUa and Calabria was inadequate 
. 1081. ^ 1^.^ ambition ; and he resolved to embrace 
or create the first occasion of invading, perhaps of sub*' 
dtting, the Roman empire of the east.*" From his first 

^ See i^ capitulation of Palemo in Bialaten»» Jib. t. c 45. and Giaanone, 
who Nvnarks the general tDleiation of the Saxaoens. (torn. 9. p. 7%,} 

I JiAm Leo Afer, de MedicU et PhikMophie Arabibiui* c 14b apud Fabric. Bibliot. 
GiBC. torn. IS. p. 27.8» 279. Thie philotopher ia named Eisenph EnwchnUi, and 
he died in Africa, A. H. 516. A. D. lltS. Yet this story bean a atnoige resen- 
blance to the Sherif al Edrian* who presented hia book (Geogiaphia N ofaiensie, 
, p. 88. 90. 170.) to Roger hiag of Sicily, A. H. 548. A.D. 1153, 



(d*if«zbek)ftf Bihliotheqne Orientate, p^ 786. Piideanz'a' life of Mahomet, 

p. 188. Petit da la Ckoix, HiaL de Gengiacan* p. 5S5, 536. G ' ' " 

AxabbHispaa. torn* 2. p. ^-^13.) and I am afndd ex aome miatake. 



* Malaterra remarks the fomidarion of the bjahoprica, (lib. 4. e.7.) and pn>- 
dnoea the original of the bnlL (lib. 4. c. 99.) Giannone glyea a xalional idea of 
thie pffSTilege, aad the tribasal of the monarchy of Sidlv ; (torn. 2. p. 95-^109.) 
and St. Marc (Abreg6, torn. 3. p/217— 301. JSmt columi)laboaTa the caae witb the 
diligence of a Sicilian lawyer. 

n In the first expedition of Robert against the Greeks, I follow Anna Comnena 
(the first, third, foorth, and fifth books of the AlezJad), William Apiilus, (lib. 4, 5. 
p. 270— f75. and Jeffrey Malaterra. (lib. 3. c. 13, 14. 24—29. 39.) Their informa- 
tion is contemporary and authentic, but none of them were eye-witnesses of the war. 
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wife, the partner of his humble fortunes, he had been 
divorced under the pretence of consanguinity ; and her 
son Bohemond was destined to imitate, rather than to 
succeed, his illustrious father. The second wife of 
Guiscard was the daughter of the princes of Salerno ; 
the Lombards acquiesced in the lineal succession of 
their son Roger ; their five daughters were given in 
honourable nuptials,"" and one of them was betrothed^ 
in a tender age, to Constantine, a beautiful youth, the 
son and heir of the emperor Michael.^* But the throne 
of Constantinople was shaken by a revolution : the im- 
perial family of Ducas was confined to the palace or 
the cloister ; and Robert deplored, and resented, the 
disgrace of his daughter, and the expulsion of his ally. 
A Greek, who styled himself the father of Constan- 
tine, soon appeared at Salerno, and related the adven- 
tures of his fall and flight. That unfortunate friend 
was acknowledged by the duke, and adorned with the 
pomp and titles of imperial dignity : in his triumphal 
progress through Apulia and Calabria, Michael** was 
saluted with the tears and acclamations of the people ; 
and pope Gregory the Seventh exhorted the bishops to 
preach, and the Catholics to fight, in the pious work of 
bis restoration. His conversations with Robert were 
frequent and familiar ; and their mutual promises were 
justified by the valour of the Normans and the treasures 

« One of them was married to Hagh, the son of Azzo, or Azo, a marquis of 
Lombardy, rich, powerful, and noble, (Guliefan. Apul. lib, S. p. 267.) in the 
eleventh century, and whose ancestors in the tenth and ninth, are explored by the 
critical industry of Leibnitz and Muratori. From the two elder sons of the mar- 
qais Azzo, are derived the illustrious lines of Brunswick and Este. See Mura- 
tori, Antichitfe Sstense. 

P Anna Comnena, somewhat too wantonly, praises and bewails that handsome 
boy, who, after the rupture of his barbaric nuptials, (lib. 1. p. S3.) was betrothed 
as her husband ; he was ayaXfjui ^uo^ott .... diov x*^t^ ^uXoTi/xn/tui .... Xf^^cco 
ynovf owoppen, && (p. S7.) Elsewhere, she describes the red and white of his 
skin, his hawk's eyes, &c. lib. 3. p. 71. 

4 Anna Comnena, lib. 1. p. 28, 29. GuUehn. Apul. lib. 4. p. 271. Galirid Ma- 
laterra, lib. 3. c. 13. p. 57 9» 580. Malaterra is more cautious in his style • but 
the Apulian is more bold and positive. 

Mentitus se Michaelem 

Venerat a Danais quidam seductor ad ilium. 
As Gregory VII. had believed, Baionins, almost alone, recognises the emperor 
Michael. (A. D. 1080. no. 44.) 
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of the east Yet this Michael, by the confession of the 
Greeks and Latins, was a pageant and an impostor ; a 
monk who had fled from his convent, or a domestic 
who had served in the palace. The fraud had been 
contrived by the subtle Guiscard ; and he trusted, that 
after this pretender had given a decent colour to his 
arms, he would sink, at the nod of the conqueror, into 
his primitive obscurity. But victory was the only ar- 
gument that could determine the belief of the Greeks ; 
and the ardour of the Latins was much inferior to their 
credulity: the Norman veterans wished to enjoy the 
harvest of their toils, and the unwarlike Italians trem- 
bled at the known and unknown dangers of a trans- 
marine expedition. In his new levies, Robert exerted 
the influence of gifts and promises, the terrors of civil 
and ecclesiastical authority ; and some acts of violence 
might justify the reproach, that age and infancy were 
pressed, without distinction, into the service of their 
unrelenting prince. After two years' incessant prepa- 
rations, the land and naval forces were assembled at 
Otranlo, at the heel or extreme promontory of Italy ; 
and Robert was accompanied by his wife, who fought 
by his side, his son Bohemond, and the representative 
of the emperor Michael. Thirteen hundred knights' 
of Norman race or discipline, formed the sinews of the 
army, which might be swelled to thirty thousand' fol- 
lowers of every denomination. The men, the horses, 
the arms, the engines, ^e wooden towers, covered with 
raw hides, were embarked on board one hundred and 
fifty vessels : the transports had been built in the ports 
of Italy, and the galleys were supplied by the alliance 
of the republic of Ragusa. 

r IpM aimatB militiaB non plusqiiaiQ MCCC milites secnin haba]88e« ab eit qui 
eidem negotio interfuenmt atteitatur. (MiJatsna, lib. 3. c. 24. p. 583.) Theee 
ue the Bame whom the Apolian (lib. 4. p. 273.) aityle§ the eqneBtris genB d^cis, 
equites gente dads. 

• Btt rfuuurra xf^iaif says Anna Conmena ; (Aleziafl> fib. 1. jp. 37.) and her 
acconnt tallies with the numlier and lading of the ships. Ivit in Dynachium com 
XV miUibiis hominum, says the Chromcon Breve Normannicum. (Mnratori, 
Scriptores, torn. 5. p. 278.) I have endeavoured to reooocile these reckonings. 

VOL. VII. L 
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Sie^ of ^^ ^^^ month of the Adriatic gulf, the shores 
?"»*^i, of Italy and Epirus incline towards each othei^. 

A.D.1081. ^ ^ . 1 TN 

June 17. The space between Brundusium and Durazzo, 
the RomatL passage, is no more than one hundred 
miles ;^ at the last station of Otranto it is contracted to 
fifty ;* and this narrow distance had suggested to Pynv 
hus and Pompey the sublime or extravagant idea of a 
bridge. Before the general embarkation, the Norman 
duke dispatched Bobemond with fifteen galleys. to seize 
or threaten the isle of Corfu, to survey the opposite 
coast, and to secure a harbour in the neighbourhood 
of Vallona for the landing of the troops. They passed 
and landed without perceiving an enemy; and this 
successftil experiment displayed the neglect and decay 
of the naval power of the Greeks. The islands of 
Epirus and the maritime towns were subdued by the 
arms or the name of Robert, who led his fleet and army 
from Cufa (I use the modem appellation) to the siege 
of Durazzo. That city, the western key of the empire, 
was guarded by ancient renown and recent fortifica- 
tions, by George Palaeologus, a patrician, victorious in 
the oriental wars, and a numerous garrison of Alba- 
nians and Macedonians, who, in every age, have main- 
tained the character of soldiers. In the prosecution 
of his enterprise, the courage of Guiscard was assailed 
by every form of danger and mischance. In the most 
propitious season of the year, as his fleet passed along 
the coast, a storm of wind and snow unexpectedly arose: 
the Adriatic was swelled by the raging blast of the 
south, and a new shipwreck confirmed the old infamy 
of the Acrocerauiiian rocks.* The sails, the masts, and 

* The Itinerary of Jerusalem (p. 609. edit Wesseling) givea a true and reason- 
able space of a thousand stadia, or one hundred miles, which is strangely doubled 
by Strabo^(lib. 6. p. 4SS.) and Pliny. (Hist. Natut 3. 16.) 

* Pliiiy (Hist. Nat. 3. 6. 16.) allows quintfaaginia militia for this brevissimos 
cursus, and agirees with the real distance from Otranto to La Vallona, or Avion 
(d'Anville, Analyse de sa Carte des CAtes de la Crece, &c. p. 3—6.) Hermolaus 
Barbanis. who substitutes centumt ^Harduin, not. 6^. in.Plin. lib. 3.) might have 
been corrected by every Venetian pilot who had sailed out of the galf. 

s Ii^ames soopolos Acroceraxmia, Horat. carm. 1. 3. The prodpitem Africum 
decertantem Aqnilonibus «t rabiein Noti, acad the monetra natantia of the Adria- 
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the oars, were shattered or torn away; the sea and 
shore were covered with the fragments of vessels, with 
arms and dead bodies ; and the greatest part of the 
provisions were either drowned or damaged. The 
ducal galley was laboriously rescued from the waves, 
and Robert halted seven days on the adjacent cape, to 
collect the relics of his loss and revive the drooping 
spirits of his soldiers. The Normans were no longer 
the bold and experienced marineris wHo had explored 
the ocean from Greenland to mount Atlas, and who 
smiled at the petty dangers of the Mediterranean. 
They had wept during the tempest ; they were alarmed 
by the hostile approach of die Venetians, who had 
been solicited by the prayers and promises of the By- 
zantine court. The first day's action was not disad- 
vaBtageous to Bohemond, a beardless yoiith,^ who led 
the naval powers of his father. All night the galleys 
of the republic lay oh their anchors in the form of a 
crescent ; and the victory of the second day was decided 
by the dexterity of their evolutions, the station of their 
archers, the weight of their javelins, and the borrowed 
aid of the Greek fire. The Apulian and Rs^sian 
vessels flied -td the shore; several were cut from their 
cables and dragged away by the conqueror ; and a sally 
from the town carried slaughter and dismay to the tents 
of the Norman duke. A seasonable relief was poured 
into Dtirazzo, and as soon as the besiegers had lost th6 
command of the sea, the islands and maritime towns 
withdrew from the camp the supply of tribute and pro- 
vision. That camp was soon afflicted with a pestilen- 
tial disease ; five hundred knights perished by an inglo- 
rious death ; and the list of burials (if all could obtain 
a decent burial) amounted to ten thousand persons. 

iic, are lonMwhat enlarged; but Horace trembling for the life of Virgil, is an in- 
teresting moment in the history of poetry and friendship. 

J Tift u ut rvf 4r«7ww eumu wpi^^Mrm. (Alexias, lib. 4. p. 106.) Yet the Nor- 
mans shaved, and the VenedaDS wore theif beards ; they must haye derided the 
no-beard of Bohemond; a harsh interpretation! (Dncange, Not ad Alexiad* 
p. MS.) 

l2 
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Under these calamities, the mind of Gniscard alone 
was firm and invincible ; and while he collected new 
forces from Apulia and Sicily, he battered, or scaled, or 
sapped, the walls of Durazzo. But his industry and 
valour were encountered by equal valour and more per- 
fect industry. A moveable turret, of a size and capa- 
city to contain five hundred soldiers, had been rolled 
forwards to the foot of the rampart : but the descent 
of the door or drawbridge was checked by an enormous 
beam, and the wooden structure was instantly con- 
sumed by artificial flames. 

The amy While the Roman empire was attacked by the 
^march Turks in the east and the Normans in the west, 
•mperor the aged successor of Michael surrendered the 
April—' dceptre to the hands of Alexius, an illustrious 
^^""^'captain, and the founder of the Comnenian dy- 
nasty. The princess Anne, his daughter and historian, 
observes, in her afiected style, that even Hercules was 
unequal to a double combat; and on this principle, she 
approves a hasty peace with the Turks, which allowed 
her father to undertake in person the relief of Durazzo. 
On his accession, Alexius foimd the camp without sol- 
diers, and the treasury without money; yet such w^re 
the vigour and activity of his measures, that in six 
months he assembled an army of seventy thousand 
men,' and performed a march of .five hundred miles. 
His troops were levied in Europe and Asia, from Pelo- 
ponnesus to the Black Sea; his majesty was displayed 
in the silver arms, and rich trappings of the companies 
of horse-gUards; and the emperor was attended by a 
train of nobles and princes, some of whom, in rapid 
succession, had been clothed with the purple, and were 

* Maratori (Annali dltalia, torn. 9. p. 136, 137.) observes, that some authon 
(Petros Diacon. ChroiL. Caonen. lib. 3. c 49.) compose the Greek anny of one 
handled and serenty thousand men, but that the hundred may be struck off, and 
that Malaterra only reckons seventy thousand ; a slight inattention. The passage 
to which he alludes is in the Chronicle of Lupus P»>tO0pata. (Script Ital. torn. 5. 
p. 45.) Malaterra (lib. 4. c. 27.) speaks in high but indefinite terms of the emperor, 
cum copiis innumeraUlibus : like the Apulian poet : (lib. 4. p. f7S.) 
More iocuBtaxum moiites et plana teguntur. 
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indulged by the lenity of the times in a life of affluence 
and dignity. Their youthful ardour might animate the 
multitude ; but their love of pleasure and contempt of 
subordination^ were pregnant with disorder and mis- 
chief; and their importunate clamours for speedy and 
decisive action disconcerted the prudence of Alexius, 
who might have surrounded and starved the besieging 
army. The enumeration of provinces recalls a sad com- 
parison of the past and present limits of the Roman 
world : the raw levies were drawn together in haste and 
terror ; and the garrisons of Anatolia^ or Asia Minor, 
had been purchased by the evacuation of the citi^es 
which were immediately occupied by the Turks. The 
strength of the Greek army consisted in the Verangians, 
the Scandinavian guards, whose numbers were recently 
augmented by a colony of exiles and volunteers from 
the British island of Thule. Under the yoke of the 
Norman conqueror, the Danes and English were op- 
pressed and united ; a band of adventurous youths re- 
solved to desert a land of slavery; the sea was open to 
their escape; and, in their long pilgrimage, they visited 
every coast that afforded any hope of liberty and re* 
venge. They were entertained in the service of the 
Greek emperor; and their first station was in a new 
city on the Asiatic shore: but Alexius soon recalled 
them to the defence of his person and palace; and 
bequeathed to his successors the inheritance of their 
faith and valour.' The name of a Norman invader re- 
vived the memory of their wrongs; they marched with 
alacrity against die national foe, and panted to regain 
in Epirus, the glory which they had lost in the battle 
of Hastings. The Varangians, were supported by some 
companies of Franks or Latins; and the rebels who 
had fled to Constantinople from the tyranny of Guis- 

• See William of Malmsbuiy de Geetis Anglomm, lib. 9. p. 9S. Alexias fidem 
Anglorom suflcipiens pnedpnis fanuliaritadbiu tula eos applicabat, amorem 
eonim filio tranflcribeiu. Odericns Vitalis (Hist Eccles. lib. 4. p. 508. lib. 7. 
p. 641.) relates their emigration from England, and their service in Greece. 
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card; were eager to signalize their zeal and gratif; their 
revenge. In this emergency the emperor had not dis- 
dained the impure aid of the Paulicians or Manichaeans 
of Thrace and Bulgaria: and these heretics united with 
the patience of martyrdom, the spirit and discipline of 
active valour.** The treaty with the sultan had pro- 
cured a supply of some thousand Turks : and the arrows 
of the Scythian horse were opposed to the lances of the 
Norman cavalry. On the report and distant prospect 
of these formidable numbers^ Robert assembled a coun- 
cil of his principal officers. You behold (said he) 
your danger; it is urgent and inevitable. The hills are 
covered with arms and standards ; and the emperor of 
the Greeks is accustomed to wars and triumphs^ OAe- 
^fknce and union are our only safety; and I am ready 
to yield the command to a more worthy leader. The 
vote and acclamation, even of his secret enemies, as- 
sured him, in that perilous moment, of their esteem 
and confidence; and the duke thus continued; Let us 
trust in the rewards of victory , and deprive cowardice of 
the means of escape. Let us burn our vessels and our 
b^gS^g^y ^^ g^^^ battle on this spot, as if it were the 
place of our nativity and our burial. The resolution 
was unanimously approved; and without confining 
himself to his lines, Guiscard awaited in battle array 
the nearer approach of the enemy. His rear was 
covered by a small river; his right wing extended to 
the sea; hid left to the hills ; nor was he conscious, per- 
haps, that on the same ground Caesar and Pompeyhad 
formerly disputed the empire of the world.*' 
Batue o? Agaiust the advice of his wisest captains, 
a.d"io8i. Alexius resolved to risk the event of a general 
October 18. action, and exhorted the garrison of Durazzo to 
assist their own deliverance by a well-timed sally from 

*» See the Apulian, lib. 1. p. 256. The character and story of these Mani- 
chaeans have been the subject of the fifty-fourth chapter. 

<: See the simple and masterly narrative of Cfssar hiipself. (Comment, de Bell. 
Civil. 3. 41^75.) It is a pitv that Quintus* Iciliaa (M. Guiscard) did not live to 
analyze those operalions, as ne has done the campaigns of Africa and Spain.' 
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lihetown. He marched in two columns to surprise the 
Normans before day-break on two different sides; his 
light cavalry was scattered over the plain ; the archers 
formed the second line; and the Varangians claimed 
the honours of the vanguard. In the first onset, the 
battle-axes of the strangers made a deep and bloody 
impression on the army of Guiscard, which was now 
reduced to fifteen thousand men. The Lombards and 
Calabrians ignominiously turned their backs; they fled 
towards the river and the sea; but the bridge had been 
broken down to check the sally of the garrison, and the 
coast was lined with t^e Venetian galleys, who played 
their engines among the disorderly throng. On the 
verge of ruin, tibey were saved by the spirit and con- 
duct of their chiefe. Gaita, the wife of Robert, is 
painted by the Greeks as a warlike Amazon, a second 
Pallas ; less skilful in arts, but not less terrible in arms, 
than the Athenian goddess;^ though wounded by an 
arrow^ she stood her ground, and strove by her exhort- 
ation and example, to rally the flying troops.* Her 
female voice was seconded by the more powerful voice 
and arm of the Norman diike, as calm in action as 
he was magnanimous in council; Whither (he cried 
aloud), whither do ye fly? your enemy is implacable; 
and death is less grievous than servitude. The moment 
was decisive: as the Varangians advanced before the 
line, they discovered the nakedness of their flanks; 
the main battle of the duke, of eight hundred knights^ 
stood firm and entire ; they couched their lances, and 

' IUXXac aXXii mi fM Adqvtf, which is Tezy properly translated by the presi* 
dent Cousin, (Hist, de Constantinople, torn. 4. p. 131. in Itoo.) qui combattoit 
comme une Pallas, quoiqu' elle ne IQt pas aussi savante que celle d'Athenes. 
The Grecian goddess was composed of two discordant characters ; of Neitb, the 
workwoman Si Sais in Egypt; and of a "mgin Amazon of the Tritonian IfUie in 
libya. (Banier, Mytiiuxlogie, torn. 4. p. 1 — ^31. in 12mo») 

* Anna Conmena (ld>. 4. p. 116.) adinires, with some degree of terror, her mas- 
culine virtues. They were more familiar to the Latins; a^ thou^^ the Apuliaa 
(lib. 4. p. 273.) mentions her presenoe and her wound, he represents her aa fast 
less intrepid. 

Uxor in hoc bello Boberti forte sagittft 
Quadam hesa fuit: quo vulnere finrito nuliam 
Bum sperabat opem se pome tuhegeTat hosti. 
This last is an unlucky work for a ramale prisoner. 
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the Greeks deplore the furious and irresistible shock 
of the French cavalry/ Alexius was not deficient in 
the-duties of a soldier or a general; but he no sooner 
beheld the slaughter of the Varangians, and the flight 
of the Turks, than he despised his subjects and de- 
spaired of his fortune. The princess Anne, who drops 
a tear on this melancholy event, is reduced to praise 
the strength and swiftness of her father's horse, and 
his vigorous struggle, when he was almost overthrown 
by the stroke of a lance, which had shivered the im* 
perial helmet. His desperate valour broke through 
a squadron of Franks who opposed his flight; and, 
after wandering two days and as many nights in the 
mountains, he found some repose of body, though not 
of mind, in the walls of Lychnidus. The victorious 
Robert reproached the tardy and feeble pursuit which 
had suffered the escape of so illustrious a prize; but he 
consoled his disappointment by the trophies and stand- 
ards of the field, the wealth and luxury of the Byzan- 
tine camp, and the glory of defeating an army five 
times more numerous than his own. A multitude of 
Italians had been the victims of their own fears; but 
only thirty of his knights were slain in this memorable 
day. In the Roman host, the loss of Greeks, Turks, 
and English, amounted to five or six thousand :* the 
plain of Durazzo was stained with noble and royal 
blood ; and the end of the impostor Michael was more 
honourable than his life. 

Dnraszo It is morc than probable that Guiscard was not 
^D.' afflicted by the loss of a costly pageant, which 
1082. ijad merited only the contempt and derision of 
the Greeks. After their defeat they still persevered in 

f Afro rnc rw PofMnpr^u fr^wytiaufMnf /uMX^^t ytnoenmit tm ft^mwt tuvra rm merrutf 
Imwmruu rm KiXTtw awirota^nr ; ( Axma, lib. 5. p. 133.) and elsewhere mm w KfXroc 
an( troc Hn^wf*'^ -m tanmoumt 'nv c^/aw, huu Tn 6tM $o^n, (p. 146.) llie pe- 
dantry of the piinceM in the choice of claasic appellations, encouraged Ducange 
to apply to his countrymen the characters of the ancient Greeks, 

f Lupus Frotospata (torn. 2. p. 45.) says six thousand ; William the Apulian 
more than five thousand^ (lib. 4. p. 273.) Their modesty is singular and laudable : 
thev might with so little trouble have slain two or three myriads of schismatics 
and infidels ! 
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tiie defence of Durazzo ; and a Venetian commander 
supplied the place of George Palaeologns/ who had 
been imprudently called away from his station. The 
tents of the besiegers were converted into barracks, to 
sustain the inclemency of the winter ; and in answer 
to the defiance of the garrison, Robert insinuated, 
that his patience was at least equal to their obstinacy .'^ 
Perhaps he already trusted to hb secret correspond- 
ence with a Venetian noble, who sold the city for a 
rich and honourable marriage. At the dead of night 
several rope-ladders were dropped from the walls; the 
light Calabrians ascended in silence, and the Greeks 
were awakened by the name and trumpets of the con- 
queror. Yet they defended the street three days 
against an enemy already master of the rampart; and 
near seven months elapsed between the first investment 
and the final surrender of the place. From Durazzo, 
the Norman duke advanced into the heart of Epirus or 
Albania; traversed the first mountains of Thessaly; 
surprised three hundred English in the city of Casto- 
ria; approached Thessalonica ; and made Constanti- 
nople tremble. A more pressing duty suspended the 
prosecution of his ambitious designs. By shipwreck, 
pestilence, and the sword, his army was reduced to a 
third of the original numbers ; and instead of being 
recruited from Italy, he was informed, by plaintive 
epistles, of the mischiefs and dangers which had been 
produced by his absence : the revolt of the cities and 
barons of Apulia; the distress of the pope; and the 
approach or invasion of Henry king of Germany. 
Return Highly presuming that his person was suffi- 
Bobert, cient for the public safety, he repassed the sea 
tions^f in a single brigantine, and left the remains 
Bohemond.Qf ^^^ g^^^^y ^^^^j. ^j^^ command of his son 

^ The Romans had changed the inauspicious name of Epi-dammu to Dyrrachi- 
um ; (Plin. S. S6.) and the vulgar corruption of Divacium (lee Malaterra) bore 
some affinity to hardnm. One of Robert' s names was Durand, a duirando: poor 
wit ! ( Alberic. Mooacb. in Chnm. apod Muratori Annali d'ltalia, torn. 9. p. 197.) 
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and tlw. Noraian counts, eziiorting Bohemond to re- 
a|)ect the fi^dom of bis peers, und the counts to obey 
&e authority of their leader. The son of Guiscard 
tcod in the footat^s of his father; and the two de- 
stroyers are compared, by the Greeks, to the caterpillar 
and the locust, the last of whom devours whatever has 
escaped the teeth of the former/ After winning two 
battles against the emperor, he descended into the plain 
of Thessaly, and besieged Larissa, the fabulous realm 
of Achilles,^ which contained the treasure and maga- 
zines of the Byzantine camp. Yet a just praise must 
not be refosed to the fortitude and prudence of Alexius, 
who bravely struggled with the calamities of the times. 
In the poverty of the state, he presumed to borrow thip 
superfluous ornaments of the churches ; the desertion 
of the Manicheans was supplied by some tribes of 
Moldavia; a reinforcement of seven thousand Turks 
replaced and revenged the loss of their brethren ; and 
the Greek soldiers were exercised to ride, to draw the 
bow, and to the daily practice of ambuscades and evo- 
lutions. Alexius had been taught by experience, diat 
the formidable cavalry of the Franks on foot was unfit 
for action, and almost incapable of motion ;^ his archers 
were directed to aim their arrows at the horse rather 
l^an the man ; and a variety of spikes and snares was 
scattered over the ground on which he might expect 
an attack. In the neighbourhood of Larissa the events 
of war were protracted and balanced. The courage of 

* ^p««Xo«ff »«» Mift^ MflrfF «v TIC auvmf varifa tuu JJwr. (Anna, lib. 1. p. 35.) 
By these Bimiles, so different from those of Homer, she wishes to inspire con- 
tempt, &8 well as honor, for the little noxious animal, a conqueror. Most unfor- 
tunately, the common sense, or common nonsense of mankind, resists her laud- 
able design. 

^ Prodiit hiic auctor TrojansB dadis Achilles. 
The supposition of the Apulian (lib. 5. p. 275.) may be excused by the more 
claffic poetry of ViygU, (iEneid 2. 197.) Larisssus Achilles, but it is not jus- 
tified by the geography of Homer. 

1 The rm mhXm vfod^fjiara, which encumbered the knights on foot, have beea 
ignorantly translated spurs. (Anna Comnena, Alexius, lib. 5. p. 140.) 0n- 
C9nge has exnlained the true sense by a ridiculous and inconvenient fashion, which 
lasted firom the eleventh to the fifteenth century. These peaks, in the form of a 
scorpiQ&t weze sometimes two feet, and fastened to the knee with a sUver chain. 
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Bohemond was \always coiiapicnous and often sue- 
cesaful ; but liis camp was pillaged by a stntag^m of 
the Greeks ; the city was impregnable ; and the venal 
CMT discontented counts deserted his standard, betrayed 
their trusts, and enlisted in the service of the emperor. 
Alexins returned to Constantinople with the< advantage, 
rather.than the honour, of the victory. After evacu- 
ating the conquests which he could no longer defend, 
the son of Guiscard embarked for Italy, and was em- 
braced by a father who esteemed his merit, and sym* 
pathized in {lis misfortune. 
^ Of the Latin princes, the allies of Alexius 

The empe- - • g* -A ^ i ' t 

n>r Henry and cuem^es of Robert, the most prompt and 
b?t]^^— powerful was Henry the Third or Fourth, king 
a'd^osi ^^ Germany and Italy, and future emperor erf 
the west. The epistle of the Greek monarch*^ 
to ]iis brother is filled with the warmest professions of 
friendship, and the most lively desire of strengthening 
their alliance by every public and private tie. He con- 
gra:|xi]ates Henry on his success in a just and pious 
war; and complains that the prosperity of his own 
empire is disturbed by the audacious enterprises of the 
Norman Robert. The list of his presents expresses the 
manners of the age, a radiated crown of gold, a cross 
set with pearls to hang on the breast, a case of relics, 
with the names and titles of the saints, a vase of crys- 
tal, a vase of sardonyx, some balm, most probably of 
Mecca, and pn^ himdred pieces of purple. To these 
he added a more solid present, of one hundred and 
forty-four thousand Byzantines of gold, with a farther 
assurance of two hundred and sixteen thousand, as 
soon as Henry should have entered in arms the Apu- 
lian territories, and confirmed by an oath the league 

*" The epiBtle itself (Alexias, lib. 3. p. 93 — 95.) well deserves to be read. 
There is one expression, A0-r^«nXixt;r hhfjMw fMra X^wa-a^iw, which Ducange 
does not understand; 1 have endeavoured to grope ^ut a tolerable meaning: 
X^tVa^Mv, is a golden crown ; tu^^t\juv(, is explained by Simon Fortius (m 
Lexico-Graeco, Baibar.) by nMfmmt vpM^nf, a flash of lightning. 
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against the common enemy. The German^*^ who was 
already in Lombardy at the head of an anny and a 
faction, accepted these liberal offers, and marched to- 
wards the south ; his speed was checked by tibe sound 
of the battle of Durazzo ; but the influence of his arms 
or name, in the hasty return of Robert, was a full 
equivalent for the Grecian bribe. Henry was the sin- 
cere adversary of the Normans, the allies and vassals 
of Gregory the Seventh, his implacable foe. The long 
quarrel of the throne and mitre had been recently kin- 
dled by the zeal and ambition of that haughty priest f 
the king and the pope had degraded each odier ; and 
each had seated a rival on the temporal or spiritual 
tibrone of his antagonist. After the defeat and death 
of his Swabian rebel, Henry descended into Italy to 
assume the imperial crown, and to drive from the Va- 
tican the tyrant of the church.^ But the Roman people 
adhered to the cause of Gregory ; their resolution was 
fortified by supplies of men end money from Apulia ; 
Beneges and the city was thrice ineffectually besieged 
iL D?io8i ^y ^^ ^^^S ^^ Germany. In the fourth year 
—1084. i^Q corrupted, as it is said, with Byzantine 
gold, the nobles of Rome, whose estates and castles 
A.D. 1084, had been ruined by the war. The gates, the 
Maich gi, bridges, and fifty hostages, were delivered 

31. into his hands : the antipope, Clement the 

Third, was consecrated in the Lateran : the grateftil 

■ For these general eyents, I must refer to the general historiaas, Sigonins, 
BaioniuB, Muratori, Moaheim, St. Maic, &c. 

« The lives of Gregoiv VII. are either legends or inTectives; (St. Marc, 
Abreg^, torn. S, p. SS5, &c.) and his miracoloos or magical performances are 
alike incredible to a modem reader. He will, as usual, find some instruction in 
Le Clqfc, (Vie de Hildebrand, Bibliot ancienne et modeme, tom. 8.) and much 
amusement in Bayle. (Dictionnaire Critique. Gregoire VII.) That pope was 
undoubtedly a neat man, a second Athanasius, in a more fortunate age of the 
church. May I presume to add, that the portrait of St Anathasius is one of the 
passages in m^ history (yoI. S. p. 38, &c.) vriih which I am the least dissatisfied ? 

P Anna, with the rancour of a Greek schismatic, calls him naravrvmf 'ovrog 
TlMt»t, (1U>. 1. p. 32.) a pope, or priest, worthy to be spit upon; and accuses 
him of scourging, shaving, perhaps of castrating, the ambassadors of Heniy. 
(p. 31. 33.) But this outrsige u improbable and doubtful. (See the sensible pre- 
face of Cousin.) 
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pontiff crowned his protector in the Vatican; and ihe 
emperor Henry fixed his residence in the Capitol, as 
the lawful successor of Augustus and Charlemagne* 
The niins of the Septizonium were still defended by 
the nephew of Gregory : the pope himself was invested 
in the castle of St. Angelo ; and his last hope was in 
the courage and fidelity of his Norman vassal. Their 
friendship had been interrupted by some reciprocal in- 
juries and complaints ; but, on this pressing occasion, 
Guiscard was urged by the obligation of his interest, 
more potent than oaths, by the love of fame, and his 
enmity to the two emperors. Unfurling the holy ban- 
ner, he resolved to fly to the relief of the prince of the 
apostles : the most numerous of his armies, six thou- 
sand horse, and thirty thousand foot, was instantly as- 
sembled ; and his march from Salerno to Rome was 
animated by the public applause and the promise of 
the divine favour. Henry, invincible in sixty-six bat- 
tles, trembled at his approach; recollected some indis- 
pensable affairs that required his presence in Lombardy ; 
pjj^^j^^ exhorted the Romans to persevere in their al- 
Robert, legiance ; and hastily retreated three days be- 
^' fore the entrance of the Normans. In less 
than three years, the Son of Tancred of Hauteville 
enjoyed the glory of delivering the pope, and of com- 
pelling the two emperors of the east and west to fly 
before his victorious arms."* But the triumph of Ro- 
bert was clouded by the calamities of Rome. By the 
aid of the friends of Gregory, the walls had been per- 
forated or scaled; but the imperial faction was still 
powerful and active ; on the third day, the people rose 
in a furious tumult; and a hasty word of the •con- 
queror, in his defence or revenge, was the signal of 

4 Sic lino tempore victi 

Sunt terrs Domini duo : rex Alemannicus iste. 

Imperii rector Romani mazimut ille. 

Alter ad anna mens axmis superator ; et alter 

Nominia aaditi sol& formidme ceisit. 
' It is singular enough, that the Apulian, a Latin, should distinguish the Greek 
as the luler of the Roman empire, (lib. 4. p. 274.) 
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firi^ and pillage/ The Saracens of Sicily, the subjects 
of Rogerj and auxiliaries of his brother, embraced 
this fair occasion of rifling and profaning the holy 
city of the ChHistiass ; many thonsands of the citizenT, 
in tho sight, and by &e allies, of their spiritual father, 
were exposed to violation, captiYit3r, o^ death; aiid a 
spacious quarter of the city, * from &e Lateran to thd 
Coliseum, was consumed by the flames, aind devoted 
to perpetual solitude.' From a city where he wasiiow. 
hated^ iemd might be no longer feared, Gregory retired 
to end his days in the pakce of Salerno; : The^ artful 
pontiff might flatter the vanity of Guiscard, witH the 
hope of a Roman or imperial crdwh ; but this dangerous 
measure, which would have inflamed the ambition 6f the 
Norman, must for ever have alienated the most faith-" 
ful princes of Germany, 

This deliverer and scourge of Rome might have in- 
dulged himself in a season of repose ; but in the same 
Second year of the flight of the German emperor, the 
o?Ro£rt indefatigable Robert resumed the design of 
a!d!7o^4' his eastern conquests. The zeal or gratitude 
October. ' of Gregory had promised to his valour the 
kingdoms of Greece and Asia;* his troops were as- 
sembled in arms, flushed with success, and eager for 
action. Their numbers, in the language of Homer, 
are compared by Anna to a swarm of bees ;** yet the 

' The narratiTe of Malalerra (lib. S. c. 37. p. 587, 588.^ is authentic, dicnm- 
•tantial, and fair. Dux ignem ezclamans urbe incenea, ice. The Apulian 80^ 
tens the mischief (inde quibusdam edibus exutis), which is again exaggerated in 
some partial chronicles. (Muratori Annali, torn. 9. p. 147.) 

■ After mentioning this devastation, the Jesuit Donatiis (de Roma veteri et nova, 
lib. 4. c. 8. p. 489.) prettily adds, Duraret hodieqne in Cceiio monte interqne ip- 
sum et capitolium miserabilis facies prostrate urbis, nisi in hortpnun vineto- 
ram(]|ne anuenitatem Roma resorrexisset ut perpetoft viriditate contegeret yulnera 
et rumas soas. 

* The royalty of Robert, either promised or bestowed by the pone, (Anna, lib. 
1. p. 39.) is sufficiently oonfinned by the Apulian: (lib. 4. p. S70.) 
Romani regni sibi promisisse coronam : 
Papa ferebatur* 
Nor can I undertsand why Gxetser, and the other papal advocates, shoold be 
displeased with this new instance of apostolic jurisdiction. 

^ See Homer, Iliad B. (I hate this pedantic mode of quotation by the letters 
of the Greek alphabet) 87, ice. His bees aie the image of a disorderly crowd: 
their discipline and puolic works seem to be Uie ideas of a later age. (Virgil, 
^neid. lib. 1.) 
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utmost aad moderate limita dike powers of Ovueard 
have been already defined; they were contained on 
this second occasion in one hundred and twenty ves- 
sels ; and as the season was far advanced^ the harbouf 
of Brundusium' was preferred to the open road of 
Otranto* Alexius, apprehensive of a second ■ attack, 
had assiduously laboured to restore the naval forces of 
the empire : and obtained from the republic of Venice 
an important succour of thirty-six transports, fourteen 
galleys, and nine galliots, or ships of extraordinary 
strength and magnitude. Their services were liberally 
paid by the licence or. monopoly of trade, a profitabte 
giflt of many shops and houses in the port of Constan- 
tinople, and a tribute to St. Mark, the more acceptable 
as it was the produce of a tax on their rivals of Amal-^ 
phi. By the union of the Greeks and Venetians, the 
Adriatic was covered with a hostile fleet; but their 
own neglect, or the vigilance of Robert, the change 
of a wind, or the shelter of a mist, opened a free 
passage; and the Norman troops were safely disem- 
barked on the coast of Epirus. With twenty strong 
and well appointed galleys, their intrepid duke imme- 
diately sought the enemy, and, though more accus- 
tomed to fight on horseback, he trusted his own life, 
and the life of his brother and two sons, to the event 
of a naval combat. The dominion of the sea was diis- 
puted in three engagements, in sight of the island of 
Corfu; in the two former, the skill and numbers of 
the allies were superior; but in the third, the Normans 
obtained a final and complete victory.^ The light bri- 

* Golieliii. Apalns, lib. 5. p. t76. The admixable port of Biundudum was 
double^ the oatward harbour was a gulf covered by an island, and narrowiag by 
degrees till it communicated by a small ffullet with the inner haibour, which em- 
braced the city on both sides. Coisar and nature have laboured for its ruin ; and 
agaiostsuch agents^ what are the feeble efforts of the Neapolitan govenimentl 
(Swinburne's TraYelsin the Two Sicilies, vol. 1. p^ 384-^90.) 

7 William of Apulia (lib. 5, p. 276.) deseribes the -victory of the Nonnans, 
and forgets the two defeats, which are diligently recorded by Anna Comnena. 
(lib. 6. p. 159 — ^161.) In her tun, she invents or magnifies a fourth action, to 
g^ve the Venetians revenge and rewards. Their own feelings were far diffiBvent, 
since they deposed their doge, propter excidium stoli. (Dandalus in Chron. in 
Muiatori, Script, Rermn Italicanim, torn. 12. p. 249.) 
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gantihes of the Greeks were sciattered in ignominioos 
flight : the nine castles of the Venetians maintained a 
more obstinate conflict ; seven were sunk, two were 
taken; two thousand five hundred captives implored 
in vain the mercy of the victor; and the daughter 
of Alexius deplores the loss of thirteen thousand of 
his subjects or allies. The want of experience had 
been supplied by the genius of Guiscard ; and each 
evenmg, when he had sounded a retreat, he calmly 
explored the causes of his repulse, and invented new 
methods how to remedy his own defects, and to baflle 
the advantages of the enemy. The winter season sus- 
pended his progress : with the return of the spring he 
again aspired to the conquest of Constantinople ; but, 
instead of traversing the hills of Epirus, he turned his 
arms against Greece and the islands, where the spoils 
would repay the labour, and where the land and sea 
forces might pursue their joint operations with vigour 
and effect. But, in the isle of Cephalonia, his pro- 
jects were fatally blasted by an epidemical disease; 
,,. , ^ Robert himself, in the seventieth year of his 

His death. • 1 • V ^ ^ J • • r 

A. D. 1085, age, expired m bis tent; and a suspicion of 
July 17. pQigQjj ^as imputed, by public rumour, to his 
wife, or to the Greek emperor." This premature death 
might allow a boundless scope for the imagination of 
his future exploits ; and the event sufficiently declares, 
that the Norman greatness was founded on his life.* 
Without the appearance of an enemy, a victorious 
army dispersed or retreated in disorder and consterna- 
tion ; and Alexius, who had trembled for his empire, 

• Tlie mOAt authentic writers, WiUiani of Apulia, (lib. 5. f77.) Jefirov Mala- 
terra, Qib. 3. c. 41. p. 589.) and Romuald of Salerno, (Chrou. in Muratori, 



crowneid, and burnt alive, his female accomplice. The Engiish historian is indeed 
so blind, that he ranks Robert Guiscard, or Wiscard, among the knights of 
Henry I. who ascended the throne fifteen years after the duke of Apulia's death. 
• The joyful Anna Comnena scatters some flowers over the grave of an enemy; 
(Aleziad. lib. 5. p* 16^ — 166.) and his best praise is the esteem and envy of 
William the Conqueror, the sovereign of his family. Gnecia (says Malatenra) 
hostibus recedentibus libera lata quievit ; Apulia tota sive Calabria torbatur. 
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rcgoiced in his deliverance. The galley which trans- 
ported the remains of Guiscard was shipwrecked on 
the Italian shore ; but the duke's body was recovered 
from the sea, and deposited in the sepulchre of Ve- 
nusia,*' a place more illustrious for the birth of Ho- 
race/ than for the burial of the Nortnto hero€», Ro- 
ger, his second son and successor, immediately ' sunk 
to the humble station of a duke of Apulia : the esteem 
or partiality of his father left the valiajit Bohemond 
to the inheritance of his sword. The national tranquil- 
lity was disturbed by his claims, till the first crusade 
against the infidels of the east opened a more splendid 
field of glory and conquest.** 

Be^nand Of humau life, the most glorious or humble 
^|^^^[^f^ prospects are alike and soon bounded by the 
eoSt of sepulchre. The male line of Robert Guiscard 
sidiy, was exting^uished, both in Apulia and at An-* 

A.D. 1101 ^. 1 . ^f \ ^- i_ .!_• 

—1154. tioch, in the second generation ; but bis younger 
Feb. «6. ijpQtjjgr became the father of a line of kings ; 
and the son of the great count was endowed with the 
name, the conquests, and the spirit of the first Roger.' 
The heir of that Norman adventurer was bom in Sicily; 
and, at the age of only four years, he succeeded to 
the sovereignty of the island, a lot which reason might 
envy, could she indulge for a moment the visionary, 
though virtuous, wish of dominion. Had Roger been 
content with his fruitful patrimony, a happy and 
grateful people might have blessed their benefactor; 
and, if a wise administration could have restored the 

^ UibB Venuiina niut tantis decorata sepulcbiu, 
is one of the last lines of the ApoUan's poem. (lib. 5. p. 278.) William of 
Mahnsbury (lib. 3. p. 107.) inserts an epitaph on Goiscard, which is not worth 
transcribing. 

<: Yet Horace had few oblicationB to Venuiia ; he was carried to Rome in his 
childhood; (Sertn. 1. 6.) and bis repeated allusions to the doubtful limit of Apu- 
lia and Lucania (Carm. S. 4. Serm. 2. 1.) are unworthy of his age and genius. 

'* See Giannone (torn. S. p. 88 — 95.) and the historians of the first crusade. 

• The reign of Koger» and the Nonnan kings of Sicily, fills four books of the 
Istoria Ciyife of Giannone, (tooi. 2. lib. 11 — 14. p. 136 — 340.) 2ind is spread 
over the ninth and tenth Tolutoesof the Italian Annals of Muratori. In the Bi- 
bHotheque Italique, (torn. 1. p, 175—222.) 1 find a useful abstract of Capecelatro, 
a modem Neapolitan, who has composed, in two Tolames, the history of his 
cOTintiy from Roger I. to Frederic II. inclusive. 

VOL. VII. M 
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ptm^ierouB timed of the Greek colonieis/ the c/ptAettee 
wd pdvar of Sicily alone t^ght hate equafled the 
wid^t aeope Aat could be acquired and desolated by the 
sWord of war. But the ambitioti of the great couut wa^d 
ignorant of these noble pursuits: it was gratified by the 
T^lgar mean» of violence and artifice. He sought to ob- 
tain the undiyided possessioii of PalcTmo, of which one 
tfOiet^ had been ceded to the elder branch; strutted 
to enlarge his Galabrian limits beyond the measure of 
fokiaier treaties; and impatiently watched the declining 
heaM of his cousin William of Aptsilia, the gtandson df 
f^^^ Rdbeit. On Ae first intelligence of his pr^- 
^C^'^ mature death* Roger sailed firom Palertno witfe 
seven galleys, cast aacoor m the bay of SaternM^ 
teceiVed, afker ten days' negotiation, an oath of fiddii^ 
frdffi the Norman capital, commanded the submission of 
th^ batons, and extorted a legal investiture from the re^ 
luetaiM popes^ who could not long endure either Ae 
friendship or enmity of a powerful vassal. The sacred 
ftpot of Benevento was c^spectftiUy spa^, as the patri- 
mony of St Petbr ; but the rednctibtt of Capuji and Na-* 
pies compleeed the des%n of his uncle Guisbard; and 
Ae sole inheritance of the Norman cbnquests was pc^ 
seMed by the victorious Roger. A coniscrous supericnrity^ 
of power aiid merit prompted him to disdkin the tidSM bi 
duke and of count; and the Isle of Sicily, ^th a third 
j^ihaps of the continent of Italy, might fbtm the baslil 
of a kingdom' which would oidy yield to tlie monarchic 
^France and England. The chiefs of the nMion wftb 
attended his coronation at Palermo might doubtless 

'AocoTdiiig to the tefltimony of Philifttu and DiodoruB, the tyrant I^onynns of 
SmcuM could Tnaintain a standing force of ten thouaand horse, one hundred 
thousand foot, and four hundred gallevs. Compare Hume (Essays, toI. 1. p. 966. 
4^.) and his adyeraary Wallace. (Numbers of Mankind, p. 506, SOT.) The 
ruins of Agrigentum are the theme of every trayeller, d'OrWUe, Reidesel, Swin- 
burne, &c. 

t A contemporary historian of the acts of Roger from the year 1127 to 11S5» 
ibunds his title on merit and power, the consent of the barons, and the ancient roy- 
al^ of Sicily and Palermo, without introducing pope Anacletus. (Alezand. Ccanobtt 
Telesini AMatis de Rebus gestis Regis Rogeni, lib. 4. in Muntori, Script. Bavma. 
ItaL totn. 5. p. 607^645.) 
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pioiiauhce under what nsnie fae should rei^ overtkem; 
but the example of a Greek tyrant or a Saracen emir 
was insufficient to justify his regal character; and the 
ttifte kings of the Latin worid^ might disclaim l^eif new 
associate, unless be were consecrated by the authority of 
Firttkin ^^^ supreme pontitf. The pride of Anacletus, 
ofsiciiyi was pleased to eonfer a title^ which the pride of 
iiV the Normw had stooped to solicit;' but his own 
^^^'~~ Intimacy was attacked by the adverse electiM 
jif ^ s5 ^^ I>iiK)cait the Second ; s^ while Anacletus stf: 
^' ' in the Vatican, the successful fugitive was ae^ 
Imowledged by the nations of Burdpe* The inftmt mo*- 
tiarchy of Rdger was shaken, and ahnost overthrown, by 
the unlucky choice of ika ecclesiBStical patron; and tl^ 
sword of Lothaire the Second of Germany, the excoin>- 
ttiunications of Innoceoft, the fleets of Pisa, and the leA 
tt St* Bernard, were united for the ruin of the Sicilian 
robber. After a gallant resistance, the Noman prinee 
was driven from the continent of Italy; a new duke of 
Apulia was invested by the pope and the emperor, each 
4f whom held one end of the gonfan&ny or flag^staff, as a 
token that they asserted their right, and suspended their 
^anrel. But such jealous friendship vraisi of short and 
]^i^c$6anou8 duration : the German armies sooH vanished 
te disease and desertion :^ the Apulian duke, vvith idlhis 
Hdherettts, vras exterminated by a conqueror, who seldMi 
fel^ve either the dead or the living: like his predeees^ 
Mr Leo the Ninth, the feeble though haughty pontiff 
Ihecttme the captive and friend of the Normans; and th^ 
Yee6neiliation was celebrated by the eloquence of Ber- 

b ¥he longs of Fnaca, England, Scotland, Castile, Arragon, Navaire, Sweden, 
DdiaWffti and Hnnguy. The three fiist were more ancient than Chariemagn^ ; 
the three next were created by their sword, the three last by their baptism \ and of 
4ibese the long of I^mgaiy alone was honoured or debased by a papal crown. 

C^sdlia, sad a crowd of Sicilians, had imagined a more early and independent 
cditnMon, (A. D. 1130, May 1.) whidi 6iannone unwillingly rejects, (torn. S. ^. 
lar-^l^^.) This faction is diiF^^ ^ ^^ silence of contemporaries ; nor can 
it bd restMd by a spurions charter of JiMsaUL (Muratori, Aimaii d'ltaiia^toai. 
9. p. S40. Pagi, Critica, torn. 4. p. 467, 468.) 

i> Boger cotvqpted the second person of Lothaifct'saimy, who soimded, or nrfher 
•criaS, a nlieat; for the Germans (says Oinnamns»lib. S. c. Lp^ ol.) m igmtet 
of tftenae of trumpets. Most ignmot himself i 

M 2 
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nafd,. who now revered the title and virtues of the king^ 
of Sicily. 

His con- ^ ^ penance for this impious war against the 
^tain successor of St. Peter, that monarch might have 
A. D. lift promised to display the banner of the cross, and 
""^^^ ' he accomplished with ardour a vow so propi- 
tious to his interest and revenge. The recent injuries of 
Sicily might provoke a just retaliation on the heads of 
the Saracens: the Normans, whose blood had been min- 
gled with so many subject streams, were encouraged to 
remember and emulate the naval trophies of their fathers, 
and in the maturity of their strength they contend- 
ed with the decline of an African power. When 
the Fatimite caliph departed for the conquest of Egypt, 
he rev^arded the real merit and apparent fidelity of 
his seryant Joseph, with a gift of hi^ royal mantle, and 
forty Arabian horses, his palace, with its sumptuous fur- 
niture, and the government of the kingdoms of Tunis 
and Algiers. The Zeirides,^ the descendants of Joseph, 
forgot their allegiance and gratitude to a distant bene- 
factor, grasped and abused the fruits of prosperity ; and 
after running the little course of an oriental dynasty, 
were now fainting in their own weakness. On tlie side 
of the land, they were pressed by the Almohades, the fa- 
natic princes of Morocco, while the sea-coast was open 
to, the enterprises of the Greeks and Franks, who, be- 
fore the close of the eleventh century, had extorted a 
ransom of two hundred thousand pieces of gold. By 
the first, arms of Roger, the island or rock of Malta, 
which has been since ennobled by a military and reli- 
gious colony, was inseparably annexed to the crown of 
Sicily. Tripoli," a strong and maritime city, was the 
next object of his attack; and the slaughter of themaW, 
the captivity of the females, might be justified by the 

\ See de Gaignee, Hist. General^ des Huos, torn. 1. p. S^ — S72. and Gankmne, 
Uiat. de TAfriqiie, &c. boob la Dominatioii dee Anbee, torn. 2. p. 70-^144^ Their 
common original appears to be Novairi. 

n Tripoli ^says tke Nubian geo^pher, or more properly tbe Sheriff al Sd|(ii) 
iiril>ia fordf, saxeo mnro Tallata, nta prope Uttu naiis. Hanc ezpugnavit Roge- 
TVOM, qui nuUeribui captiiia ductia » Tiroa peremit. 
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frequent practice of the Moslems themselves. The ca- 
pital of the Zeirides was named Africa, from the country, 
and Mahadia" from the Arabian founder: it is strotigly 
built on a neck of land, but the imperfection of the har- 
bour is not compensated by the fertility of the adjacent 
plain. Mahadia was besieged by George, the Sicilian 
admiral, with a fleet of one hundried and fifty galleys, 
amply provided with men and the instruments of mis- 
chief: the sovereign had fled, the Moorish governor 
refused to capitulate, declined the last and irresistible 
assault, and, secretly escaping with the Moslem- inha- 
bitants, abandoned the place and its treasures to the 
rapacious Franks. In successive ^expeditions, the king of 
Sicily or his lieutenants reduced the cities of Tonis, 
Safax, Capsia, Bona, and a long track of the sea-colist f 
the fortresses were garrisoned, the country was tributary, 
and a boast, that it held Africa in subjection, might be 
inscribed with some flattery on the sword of Roger.^" 
After his death, that sword was broken; and these trians- 
marine possessions were neglected, evacuated, or lost, 
under the troubled reign of his successor."! The triumphs 
of Scipio and Belisarius have proved, that the African 
continent is neither inaccessible nor invincible: yet the 
great princes and powers of Christendom have repeat- 
edly failed in their armaments against the Moors, who 
may still glory in the easy conquest and long servitude 
of Spain. 

His uiTft- Since the decease of Robert Guiscard, the Nor- 
o^, mans had relinquished, above sixty years, their 

■ Sea tbe geography of Leo Afiicanui (TUmimio, tom. 1. fol. 74^ veno, fol. 75. 
lecto) and Shaw's TVaTeb, (p. 110.) the s^enth book of IliuanuB, and elernnth of 
the abb6 de Vertot The posaeMion anddefenceof the place was offered by Charies 
V. and wisely declined by the knights of Malta. 

• Pagihas accnxately maiked the African comjnests of Bomr ; and Bis criticism 
was snpplied by his friend the abb^ Longnerae, with some Anunc memori^ds. (A. D. 
1147. no. 26» f7. A. D. 1 148. no. 16. A. D. 1153. no. 16.) 

P Appolns et Calaber, Sicolns mihi servit et Afer. 
A proad inscription, which denotes that the Norman conquerors were still discri- 
minated from their Christian and Moslem subjects. 

, 4 Hugo Fakandos (Hist Sicnla, in Moratori Script, torn. 7. p. <70, t7 1.) ascribes 
these losses to the n<^lect or treachery of the admual Majo. 
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iLX>. hostile designs against the empire of the 
1146. rjij^g poKcy of Roger solicited a public and pii- 
Tate union with the Greek princes, whose allianee would 
dignify his regal character: he dananded in marriagea 
daughter of the Conmenian family, and the first steps of 
the treaty seemed to promise a favourable event But 
the contemptuous treatment of his ambassadors exaspe- 
rated the vanity of the new monarch ; and the insolence 
ef the Byzantine court was expiated, according to the 
laws of nations, by the sufierings of a guiltless people.' 
With a fleet of seventy galleys, George, the admiral of 
j^cily, appeared before Corfu; and both the iriand and 
tity were delivered into his hands by the disaffected in* 
habitants, who had yet to learn that a siege is still more 
ealamitous than a tribute. In this invasion, of some 
inoment in the annals of commerce, the Normans spread 
themselves by sea, and over the psovinces of Greece; and 
the venerable age of Athens, Thebes, and Corinth, was 
vicJated by rapine and cruelty. Of the wrongs of Athens 
no memorial remains. The ancient walls, which en-^ 
oompassed, without guarding, the opulence of Thebes^ 
were scaled by the Latin Christians; but their sole use 
of the gospel was to sanctify an oath, that the lawful 
owners had not secreted any relic of their inheritance or 
industry. On the approach of the Normans the lower 
town c^ Corinth was evacuated: the Greeks retired to 
the citadel, which was seated on a lofiy eminence, abun- 
dantly watered by the classic fountain of Pirene ; an im- 
pregnable fortress, if the want of courage could beba-* 
lanced by any advantages of art or nature. As soon as 
the besiegers had surmounted the labour (their sole la- 
bour) of climbing the hill, their general, from the com- 
manding eminencey admired his own victory, and testi- 
fied his gratitude to heaven, by tearing from the altar 

r Th« nlanoe of tlw SidKaa biitoritns, wlio end too flooa or begin too lata, must 
be eeppfied bj Otbo of Fiicfaigeii, a Oemui, (de Oeetb Frederid I. lib. 1. e. 99. la 
Mmatori Scnpt torn. 6. p. 668.) the Venetta Andrew Danduhie, (Id. torn. If. 
p. f89, flSS.) and the Oreek writers Cinnanms (lib. 5. c. S — d.) and Nketas. (In 
Maavel, lib. f . c 1—- 6.) 
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i(be pi«^W lm9g^ i^f Theodora the tut^larj mnt T^ 
sjJU^ri^eav^DS 4^f Mb 9W^ whom George transported 4o 
Sicily, comppsed 1^ mwt vnkahk puitof thi$ ipoi],miid! 
in wp^pming iha skUful industqr of ^ mechftiiic with 
file alpth wd eowaidice of 1^ soldier, he was heard to 
fo^olitifD^ that the distaff and loom wei^e thQ only ivveepow 
«g^. which the Greeks w^re capable of vsii^ The 
^^ progness of tm» naval armam^t was laarked 1^ 
jjamMyn,two coMpicuous evoits, the fescue of th^ kiiig 
©f France ; ^^ pip^gjiQ^ ^nd t^ic issuk of the Byi;aiitine capital. 
In his ratujBB by wa frofn an uafbrtiinate crusade, Louis 
i])e seventh ww iutercepted by the Greeks, who basdy 
^^jelated tho laws of bonoi^r itad vdigioin. The fiortun^te 
eneoiDiter of the Nonoan fleet deliveied the royal cap* 
tivie ; and aftw a free wd hooowable entertainmeiit in 
the eourtof $idlyt Lwia cootiaaed hii journey to Roi«e 
bBuiu *^ I^wa-* l^ ^ fthsence of theemperpr, Ccn- 
o^tfftm- slw<)iiK^le aod the 8eUecQ>ont were lef^ witboot 
^^^ d^enoe a^ without th^ Ruspiciqii of danger. 
Tho clergy aiM} people, for the soldiers had follow^ the 
ftondaid ^f Manv^i wef e aatanishpd apd dismayed at 
the hostile appearance of a line of galleys, which boldly 
cast anchor in the front of theimperial city. The forces 
of tbf» SiciUw adiniml were inadequate to the siege or 
affsanlt of an io^mmso and populous metropolis : but 
Geprge enjoyed the glory of humbling the Greek ^qro<- 
gance, and of marking die path of conquest to the nar 
vies of the west He landed some aoldiers to rifle the 
ffuita of iha roy^l gardens^ and pointed with silyer, or 
mc^e probably with fire, the viows which he dischaiged 
against the pahice of tbe Csesars. This playfid outrage 

« To ChSfl Smperfect cay tuxe and speedy Tescne, 1 apply the 9ttf oXi)«v«M0i tw 
•>ii|Mu, of CianamiH, lib. f. c 19* »• 49- Miaratori, «b tolerable eiidence, (Anaali 
d*lta]ia» tom. 9. p. 4f0, 421.) laostis at the delicacy of tbe French, who maintain, 
BMoiwraettnllo knpedieiKtejMoeuo ad sa^inm yt ppri w n wyew um ease ; yefcl ob- 
aerfo that their adTocate, Dncange, is less positive as the commentator on Cinna- 
mns, than as the editor of JoinYille. 

t In palatinm reginm sagittas igneas injedt, says DandnlDS ; bat Nioetas, lib. f • 
c. 8. p. 66. transibzms them into BiXii mfytmwt Vj^rrm arrfoMfttn^ and adds, that 
Mannel styled this insolt muytitr, and yikarttk .... Xv^ortiwrm, These arrows, 
by the compiler, Vinosnt de Beanrais, are again transmoted into gold. 
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Theemife- ofthe pinttes of Sicily, who had surprised ah 
to'^^'^* unguarded moment, Manuel affected to despise, 
the Nor- while his martial spirit, and the forces of the 
aSI!'ii48, empire, were awakened to revenge. The Archi- 
^^^^' pelago and Ionian sea were covered with his 
squadrons and those of Venice; but I know not by what 
favourable allowance of transports, victuallers, and pin- 
naces, our reason, or even our fancy, can be reconciled 
to the stupendous account of fifteen hundred vessels, 
which is proposed by a Byzantine historian. These 
operations were directed with prudence and energy: in 
his homeward voyage Greorge lost nineteen of his gal- 
leys, which were separated and taken: after an obstinate 
defence, Corfu implored the clemency of her lawfiil 
sovereign; nor could a ship, or a soldier of the Norman 
prince be found, unless as a captive, within the limits of 
the eastern empire. The prosperity and the health of 
Roger were already in a declining state: while he lis- 
tened in his palace of Palermo to the messengers of vic- 
tory or defeat, the invincible Manuel, the foremost in 
every assault, was celebrated by the Greeks and Latins 
as the Alexander or Hercules of the age. 
Henduces A priuce of such a temper could not be satis- 
c2w^ ficd with having repelled the insolence of a bar- 
A.D.ii55,|)arian. It was the right and duty, it might be 
the interest and glory, of Manuel to restore the ancient 
majesty of the empire, to recover the provinces of Italy 
and Sicily, and to chastise this pretended king, the 
grandson of a Norman vassal.** • The natives of Csdabria 
were still attached to the Greek language, and worship, 
which had been inexorably proscribed by the Latin 
clergy: after the loss of her dukes, Apulia was chained 
as a servile appendage to the crown of Sicily: the 
founder of the monarchy had ruled by the sword; and 

* For the invaaion of Italy, which is almoat overlooked by Nicetas, see the mon 
polite history of Cinnamus, lib. 4. c. 1—15. p. 78—101.) who introduces a difiuse 
lUiiTative by a lofty profession, trifc nic ZiMXiac rt, tuu 7«c ItnXMr intfmrQ yitt, ^ 

tun T«VTA( Pli>/t4Mt»( «yA0'«rMTI. 
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his death had abated the fear/ without healing the dis- 
content, of his subjects: the feudal govemment Was* al- 
ways pregnant with the seeds of rebellion; and a nephetr 
of Roger himself invited the enemies of his family and 
nation. The majes^ of the purple, and a series of 
Hungarian and Turkish wars, prevented Manuel from 
embarking his person in the Italian expedition. To' the 
brave and noble Palseologus, his lieutenant, the Greek 
monarch intrusted a fleet and army : the siege of Bari 
was his first exploit; and in every operation, gold as 
well as steel was the instrument of victory. Salerno, 
and some plaices along the western coast, maintained 
their fidelity to the Norman king ; but he lost in two 
campaigns the greater part of his continental possessions; 
and the modest emperor, disdaining all flattery and 
falsehood, was content with the reduction of three hun- 
dred cities or villages of Apulia and Calabria, whose 
niames and titles were inscribed on all the walls of the 
palace. The prejudices of the Latins were gratified by 
a genuine or fictitious donation, under the seal of the 
The design ^^rm^'^ CsBsars;* but the successor of Con^tan- 
^^Si"" ^^^ ^^^^ renounced this ignominious pretence, 
and the claimed the indefeasible dominion of Italy, and 
'*^ire, professed his design of chasing the barbarians 
—iiVll^^^y^^^ the Alps. By the artful speeches, liberal 
^' gifts? aJ^d unbounded promises, of their eastern 
ally, the free cities were encouraged to persevere in their* 
generous struggle against the despotism of Frederic 
Barbarossa: the walls of Milan were rebuilt by thecon- 
tributions of Manuel; and he poured, says the historian, 
a river of gold into the bosom of Ancona, whose attach- 
ment to the Greeks was fortified by the jealous enmity 
of the Venetians.^ The situation and trade of Ancona 

X The Ladn, Otho, (de GestiB Frederid I. lib. 2. c. 90. p. 784.) attetto the for- 
gery; the Greek, CiDnamxis, (lib. 1. c. 4. p. 78.) clftims a promiM of reetitatioii 
from CoBiad and Frederic. An act of fraud is always arediole when it is told of 
the Greeks. 

7 Qnod Anconitani Grscum imperium nimis diligerent Veneti spe- 
cial! odio Anconam odenrnt llie cause of love, perhaps of envy, were the bene- 
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rendered it w importiGait gamsim in the heart of Italy: 
it WW twice beaieged by the arms af Frederic; the 
litopmal forces were twice repuUed by the spirit of free* 
dom; that spirit was siumated by the aiobasaador of 
Constiiiitiiiiople; and thi^ most iotanepid patriots, the most 
fiEiithful fleryants, were rewarded by the wealth aftd ho*- 
nour of the Byzantine cowrt' The pride of Manuel dts* 
dained and rqjtefeed a barbarian colleague; his amhitiien 
was excited by the hope of stripping the purple from the 
German usurpers, and of establishing, in the west, as im 
l^e east, his lawful title of sole emperor of the Homans- 
With this view, he solicited tiie alliance of the people 
and the bishop of Rc»ne. Several of the nobles em-^ 
bfBced the cause of the Qr^ek monarch; the splendid 
nuptials of his nieee with Odo Fraugipani, secmned the 
support ef that powerful fomily,'' and his royal standard 
or imi^ was entertained with due rev^r^ice in th^ an* 
eient metropolis.^ During the quarrel between Frederio 
and Alexander the Third, the pope twice received in the 
Vatican the ambassadors of Constantinople* They flat* 
tered his piety by the l^ng-promised union of the two 
churches, tempted the HTspriee of his venal court, aad 
exhorted the Roman pontiff to seiM the just {urovocation, 
the favourable moment to bumble the savage insolence 
of the Alemanni, and to acknowledge the true represen- 
tative of Constantino and Augustus."" 
FtUm But these Italian conquests, this universal 
reign, soon escaped from the hand of the Greek 



Bdk, flaaken mxenm of |he eoniMvor; imd^ l^tvi MixfttiTe is eoaiiiaied tigrCin- 
namm. (tib. 4. c. 14. p. 98.) 

> MurAtori mentionB the two «ieg«9 of Aneona ; the fisBt, in 1167, agaiait fx^ 



deric I* mjgsnm; (Aanali, torn. 10. p* 39, &c.) the second in 1173, against his 
lieutenant Christian, archbishop of Ments, a man unworthy of his name smd oAca. 
(p. 76t &e>) It 10 of ^e aeoond nege, that we postesa an original oaxratiFe, which 
he has published in his great collection, (torn. 6. p. 921 — 946.) 

s W# derive this anecdote from an anoaymoos chronicle of Fossa Noi:a» fn^ 
lished by Muratori. (Script. Ital. torn. 7. p. 874.) 



b The Bm-(X«wi' n/Aum of Cinnanas (lib. 4» c 14. p. 99^ it susceptible of this 
d4ittU6 sense. A standard is more Lann, an image more Greek. 

« Nihilominoa quoqaa petebat, nt quia occasio jnsta et tempos opportanom et ac* 
ceptabile se obtolerant. Romani corona imperii a sancto apostolo sibi reddeietor ; 
qnoniam non ad Frederici Alemanni, sed ad sonm jna asseruit pertinere ( Vit. 
Alexaadri III. a cardinal. Arragonie, in Script. Rermn Ital. torn. 3, par. 1 . p. 458.) 
His second embassy was accompanied com immwisa multitndine pecmiiamm. 
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temperor. His fifst demandfi were eluded byilie piu* 
dence of Alexander the Third, who pawed on* thi^ 
deq[> and momentotta ite¥oliitApQ;'' wr could the pope 
be reduced by a personal dif pute to renounce the pei^ 
petual inheritance of the Latin name. After his reunion 
with Frederic, he spoke a more peremptovy ]B»gmg^ 
confirmed the acts of his piedeeosaors, excommunictted 
the adherei^ of Manuel, and pronounced Ihe final se^ 
paration of the churches, or at least &e empires, of Con«- 
stantinople and Rome/ The free cities of Lombardy ne 
longer remembered their fcveigabeoefeclor, and without 
preserving the fnendship of Anoona, he soon incurred 
the enmily of Venice/ By his own avajdce, or the wm^ 
plaints of his suljects, the Greek empw)r was provoked 
to arrest the persons, and confiscate the effects, of the 
Venetian meidbants. This violatiim of the public failji 
exasperated a free and commercial people: one hun*- 
dred galleys were launched and armed in as many days ; 
th^ swept the coasts of Dalmatia and Greece; but after 
some mutual wounds, the war was terminated by an 
agreement inglorious to the empire, insufficient for the 
republic ; and a complete vengeance of these and of 
firesh injuries, was reserved for the succeeding genera* 
tion* The lioitenant of Manuel had informed bis sove- 
reign tlttt he was stvong enough to quell any domestic 
revolt of Apulia and Calabria ; but that his forces were 
inadequate to resist the impending attack of the king of 
SicOy. Bis prophecy was soon verified ; the death of 
Palseologus devolved the command on several chie&, 
alike eminent in rank, alike defective in military talents; 
the Greeks were oppressed by land and sea ; and a cap- 
tive remnant that escaped the swords of the Normans and 

* NimU alta et peiplexi font, (ViL Alexaadri UL p. 460, 461.) wys tkie caa- 
tkooB pop«. 

• Ifvllr fM0m MMU Xtym fmfttf tn nmrtfu 9fK w m^ju^urtftv wtXniwr wif * yuam* 
(Cmnamiw, Kb. 4. e. 14. p. 90.) ' 

f Inliifl sUtb bodt, Cimiiaiai deacribM die Vtm/dam wn, wUch NiootM has 
not thooglit trorthy of his altaBtioB. Hm Italian aocgwata which do not satiify 
oar caiiaaity, ace Mported by tbo mmuSut Mantan, ander the yvar 1171, 4c. 
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Saracens, abjured aU future hostility against the person 
or dominions of their conqueror .• Yet the king of Sicily 
"esteemed the courage and constancy of Manuel, who 
had landed a second army on the Italian shore : he re- 
spectfully addressedthe new Justinian; solicited a peace 
or truce of thirty years ; accepted as a gift the regal title ; 
and acknowledged himself the military vassal of the Ro- 
Peace man empire.** The Byzantine Caesars acquiesced 
NormanB, ^^ ^^ shadow of dominion, without expecting^ 
A.D.ii56.pg^jjg^pg ^itiiQut desiring, the service of a Nor- 
man army ; and the truce of thirty years was not dis- 
turbed by any hostilities between Sicily and Constan- 
tinople. About the end of that period, the throne of 
Manuel was usurped by an inhuman tyrant, who had 
deserved the abhorrence of his country and mankind : 
the sword of William the Second, the grandson of Roger, 
was drawn by a fugitive of the Comnenian race; and 
the subjects of Andronicus might salute the strangers as 
friends, since they detested their sovereign as the worst 
Last war of enemies. The Latin historians* expatiate on 
Gi^ t^^ rapid progress of the four counts who in- 
NomanB ^^^^^ Romania with a fleet and army, and re- 
A.D.ii85.duced many castles and cities to the obedience 
of the king of Sicily. The Greeks*" accuse and magnify 
the wanton and sacrilegious cruelties that were perpe- 

r This yktory is mentioned by Romaald of Saleno. (in lliintori. Script. Ital. 
torn. 7. p. 198.) It is whimsical enough, that in the praise of the king of Sicily, 
Cinnamns (lib. 4w c 13. p. 97, 98.) is much wanner and more copious than Falcan- 
das. (p. 268 — f70.) But the Greek is fond of description, and the Latin historian 
is not fond of William the Bad. 

h For the epistle of William I. see Cinnamus, (lib. 4. c. 15. p. 101, lOt.) and 
Kicetas. (lib. 2. c 8.) It is difficult ta affiim, whether these Greeks deceived 
tfaemselres, or the public, in these flattering portraits of the grandeur of the empire. 

1 1 can only quote of original evidence the poor chronicles of Sicard of Cremona, 
^p. 603.) and of Fossa Nova. (p. 875.) as they are published in the seventh tome 
or Muratori's historians. The king of Sicily aent his troops contra nequitiam 
Andronici ... ad acouirendum imperium C. r. They were capti aut confnai .... 
decepti captiqoe, by Isaac. 

k By the failure of Oinnamus, we are now reduced to Nicetas, (in Andronioo» 
lib. 1. c. 7 — 9. lib. 2. c. 1. in Isaac Angelo, lib. 1. c. 1 — 4.) who now becomes a 
respectable contemporary. As he survived the emperor and the empire, he is 
«bove flatteiy ; but the fall of Constantinople eiaspmted his prejudices against 
the Latins. For the honour of learning, I shall observe that Homer's great com« 
mentator, £u8tathius, archbishop of Thessaionica, relused to desert his flock. 
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trated in the sack of Thessalomca, the second city of the 
empire. The fonner deplore the fate of those invincible 
but unsuspecting warriors who were destroyed by the 
arts of a vanquished foe. The latter applaud, in songs of 
triumph, the repeated victories of their cotmtrymen on 
the sea of Marmora or Propontis, on the badis of the 
Stiymon, and under the walls of Durazzo. A revolution 
which punished the crimes of Andronicus, had united 
against the Franks the zeal and courage of the successful 
insurgents : ten thousand were slain in battle, and Isaac 
Angelus, the new emperor, might indulge his vanity or 
vengeance in the treatment of four thousand captives. 
Such was the event of the last contest between the 
Greeks and Normans: before the expiration of twenty 
years, the rival nations were lost or degraded in foreign 
servitude; and the successors of Constantino did not 
long survive to insult the fall of the Sicilian monarchy. 

I ^^ sceptre of Roger successively devolved to 
the Bad, his SOU and grandson; they might be confounded 
sicUy* under the name of William ; they are strongly dis- 
p^Jlj^g^' criminated by the epithets of the badojad thegood: 
A.D. 1166, but these epithets, which appear to describe the 
*^ * perfection of vice and virtue, cannot strictly be 
applied to either of the Norman princes. When he was 
roused to arms by danger and shame, the first William 
did not degenerate from the valour of his race ; but his 
temper was slothful; his manners were dissdiute; his 
passions headstrong and mischievous ; and the monarch 
is responsible, not only for his personal vices, but for 
those of Majo, the great admiral, who abused the confi- 
dence, and conspired against the life, of his benefactor. 
From the Arabian conquest, Sicily had imbibed a deep 
tincture of oriental manners ; the despotism, the pomp, 
and even the haram, of a sultan ; and a Christian people 
was oppressed and insulted by the ascendant of the eu- 
nuchs, who openly professed, or secretly cherished, the 
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(illgiMt «f MaknMt. An thxpieot hlitorwti ofdie limes^ 
bui^ detliiMled the mttforbmw of his e<nitit^ i"^ t&e m^ 
bit^ aAd ftU df 4lte ungratefol Majo ; the iwok Mtl 
{fHftidvittt tdf his MsaMiitt ; the iiApmotittieiit and de- 
li^efiiM(( ^f the king kuuMlf ; the pritate feuds Hitt 
ftrose ftoift the p«blie ^mftiBion ; aad the yarious fonns 
of Ml«attk]r and diMOrd whkh afflicted Paletttia, the 
iriittd) ^iad the oontiMirt, during the teign of William the 
tvUBttin, Fiiat, and the mkMPitf of hiis 80n« The yoa&, 
xTi^ii^, ittfidcence^ and beao^ of William the Second,*" 
kSa^ ^1)^^^^^ ^'^ ^ ^^ nation ; the fttftions uttfe 
jiimu. ' ireoonciled ; the k^ra were revived | add from the 
ttiLnliood to the premature death of that ftmiable prittee, 
8ie9y enjoyed a short season of peace, justioe, itnd hap- 
prntiSj i^ose valve was enhanced by the remembrance 
«f the peat and the dread of futoriQr* The legitimaite 
mde posterity of Tancred of HauteviUe was extinct it 
Che petidon of tike second William ; but his aunt, the 
daughter of Roger) had marriec(^the most powerful prince 
Yff the age ; and Henry the Si||^, the ^on of Fiederic 
Barbarossa, descended from the ^pa to claim the im- 
perial crown and titoe inheritance 6%\m vrife. Against 

> Hie HiBtoria Sicula of Hueo Falcandos, which prograU extends from 1154 to 
lltf^, li inBerted in die ■erenta ^lume of Mnnton'B Go9||cCian, (tdm. 7. p. 9$9 
--344.) and pxeoeded by an e[o({iient preface or epistle, (p*\^l — S58.) de Cala- 
toitatilnis Sidlie. Falcahdus has been styled tli6 Tadtos of Sipily ; and, after a 
JBst^ Irat ImnwQfe, i^Mittiaent, ftom the iint to the twell^ 
to a monk» I would not strip him of his title } his narratlTe is rapid and penpi- 
cndos, his Btyia bold iUidelegaM,bia observation keen: he had stvdibd maiikinil, 
and feels like a man. I can only regret the narrow and barren fidLdonidiich his 
laoOiuS Ha've oeen cavt* 

» The laborious Benedictines (I'Art de Verifier les Dates, p. 696.^ are of opl- 
tiion, that the true name of Faloandus, is FulchnduB, or Foilcault. Acoor^ig tt^ 
them, Hiq;aes Foucault, a FVeachnan bv 'birth, and at lehgth abbot oT St Deay4 
had followed into Sicily his patron Stephen de la tVrche, uncle to the mother of 
William IL ttrichbishop of Paterdm, imd graat dtaaoellet of ihe kla^^dom. T«t 
Falcandus has all the feelings of a Sicilian ; and the title of Alumma (which he 
ikatows on Mmself) appeat* to indicate ifaat be was h&th, or at leasl educated*, ik 
the island. 

s ^akand. p. SOS. ]^tichar<l de St. Germaho begins his hiitoty frbm &e death 
and pfaisee of Williani li. Alter eeme unmeaning epithets, he thus continues : 
legis et justitis cultus tempore suo vigebat in regno ; soA erat quiUbet forte con- 
tentu* ; (were they mortals?) ubique oaz, ubique securitas, nee latzonum metueba^ 
▼iator insidias, nee maris nauta onendicula piratarum. (Script. Rerom Ital. 
torn, r, p. 969.) 
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tbe tMaHittiotis x^fvii of ti fr w pMpl6, thU^ kibeiflMiei 
emlA odly b^ acquired by tiMiA; dM I am (yli^flsed «6 
tiMMribe the 8Q^le«&d sieMe «llif«faiMdftaft FakattdHil, 
who writes at the momeiit wd M th« sjiot, Kitb Aife feeU 
itigs of a patriot, and the pmphMif^ i&yt iA a DtiiMmiaii. 
umeitfa. '' Co&stattiia^ clife dttught^ of iStctly, fltmfed ^i& 
^^ her cradle in the pteaM¥e» atvd plefiity, and edo^ 
rafcaadofc^ated in the ai18 mSi mauntts, of thin fcrtUttatfe 
iftle^ departed long ^Hte td eYiri<ih the baj^hariaiui itith 
«ur treastfres, and now fetmns with her lavage alllM, f6 
0mlattiittate the fa^antti^ of htt i^6ii«Mbte ptt^tit AI^ 
i«ttdy I bdkold the iWimta xA ang^ baAaiiMiat our 
<A{mtelit cities, thc^ pkc^ flOufi^ng in a long p6ttM, fttt 
shak^tir whh fear, d^okted by«k«[ghtef, touiittfted by 
raptoe, and polluted by im^UKpeiraftce a»d lUM. ! de^ 
dift tnai^itcre or captivity of onr citisefas the f^tpes of our 
fifgitts and matronis.'' In thii» esXt^sAtf (h« inteitogM^ 
a fVifend)how must theSidliaiD^ act? By the unasitiiott 
Section of a king, of valour and experience, jSidly and 
Oalabfia might yet be preserved -^ for ki th^ levity of the 
Apuliditt> ever es^r for new revolutions, I cafi repose 
Higher oonfldence nor hope^"* Should Calabria be lost, the 
lo% towem, the numerous youth, and the naval strength 
of IfeasSina, might guard the passage s^nst a fbteign k^ 
vadcft. Ifthe satage (Germans coalesce with the pirates 
rfM^fsina ;^ if they destroy with fire thefrcfttful region, 
so often wasted by the fires of mount <S^,' whatie^ 

'^ <%lk«teiit3i, lOlmis h ^ibdndBiB in delidannki tatfam aiBatiAtU dittloB eaucifta 
ftdbftue fiMtfttttiB, doctrittiA «t xnoribii8 hkfoirttiata, taAd^m opibiu fuis barbah)8' 
delatua disceasit : et nunc cum ingentlbus cbpiife nreititut, ut pulcbertkia nutricm 
dfttAhtetttelttrbaricA fbeditatofobtaininet . . . Intuefi mibi mm videor turbulentas 
barbarorum ades . • . civitates opulentas et loca diuturna pace ilorentia, metft 
^idutctffe, idbdi ^^ttittte, rapnis atterere, et fisdate luxuH^ ; hinc elves aut gIadU» 
itit6rtiB|]itiy ailt AM V Kate d^MrSAldy Tii^Eines coolstttptatffif naatMnDta^, &c. 

^ Ceite A IregeiB noft dubis Tirtatu elegermt, nee a Sar^usenia Cbristiani dis- 
ItttttSlbfe, potetft ^«x cMatuB ifebuA licet (jfcoti desperalia c^ perditis subveniie, et 
iiiiccbiMB' uorffiutiif si pfudonttkx eg^^nt^ propuLrafe* 

4 tn. ApuHs, qui, semper novitate gaadentM, noratitth fetnln Btudiis agohtur, 
ifflSf ^HHAttot #pei kut fiducisB repottenduui. 

Y Si'ciVffliil^OTamTftrtatem et aadaeiam attendas, . . . murortDn etiakn ambi- 
t%W dMflna WMib^iB en^cvttM^tun* 

• Oaih eradftliiate ^iiaiici Tbeutonuih coifikigat atiOdtas, et inter ambustos- 
lapides, et iEthns flagrantis incendia, &c. 
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flource wili be kft for the interior parts of the islsHod, 
these noble.cities which should never be violated. by the 
hostile footsteps of a barbarian ?^ Catana has again been 
overwhelmed by an earthquake ; the ancient virtue of 
Syracuse expires in poverty and solitude ;"* but Palennd 
is still crowned with a diadem, and her triple walls en- 
close the active multitudes of Christians and Saracens* 
If the two nations, under one king, can unite for their 
common safely, they may rush on the barbarians with 
invincible arms. But if the Saracens, fatigued by a 
repetition of injuries, should now retire and rebel, if they 
should occupy the castles of the mountains and sea-coast, 
the unfortunate Christians, exposed to a double attack^ 
and placed as it were between ihe hammer and the anvil, 
must resign themselves to hopeless and inevitable servi- 
tude."' We must not forget, tihat a priest here prefers his 
countiy to his religion ; and that the Moslems, whose 
alliance he seeks, were still numerous and powerful in 
the state of Sicily. 

^^ ^^ The hopes, or at least the wishes, of Falcandus 
of the were at first gratified by the free and unanimous 
of'S^y election of Tancred, the grandson of the first king, 
emperor ^^^^ ^^^h was illegitimate, but whose civil and 
H^jv II. military virtues shone without a blemish. During 
' four years, the term of his life and reign, he stood 
in arms on ; the farthest verge of the Apulian frontier, 

* £aiii partem, quam noUliasunarum dvitatum fblgor illnBtrat, que et toti 
regno Bingulari meruit privilegio preminere, uefarimn esaet . . . • vei barbarorom 
ingreM^ pollui. I wish to transaribe hia florid, bat cuiioaa, deacriptioii of the 
piuace, city, and loznriant plain, of Palermo. 

« Vires non euppetimt, et conatua tuos tam inopia ciTinm, qumn paudtas bella- 
torom elidunt. 

* At vero, quia diffidle et Christianoe in tanto rerum torbine, aoblato re^ 
timore Saracenos non opprimere, si Saraceni injuriia £atigati ab eis, coeperint die- 
sidere, et castella forte maritima vel montanas munitiones occupaverint; at bine 
cum Tbeutonicis aummft virtute pugnandum illj uc Saracenia crebria inaultibuA 
occurrendum, quid putaa acturi sunt Sicali inter has depressi anffustias, et velut 
inter malleum et incudem multo cum discrimine constitutil hoc uoque agent quod 
poterunt, ut se barbaris miserabili conditione dedentes, in eorum se conferant 
potestatenL O atinam plebis et procerum, Christianorum et Saracenorum vota 
conveniaht; ut regem sibi concorditer eligentes, barbaros totia viribus, toto cona- 
mine totisque desideriis proturbare contendant. The Normans and Siciiians 
appear to be confounded. 
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against the powers of Germany ; and the restitution of 
a royal captive, of Constantia herself, without injury or 
ransom, may appear to surpass the most liberal measure 
of policy or reason. After his decease, the kingdom of 
his widow and infant son fell without a struggle ; and 
Heniy pursued his victorious march from Capua to Pa- 
lermo. The political balance of Italy was destroyed by 
his success ; and if the pope and the free cities had con- 
sulted their obvious and real interest, they would have 
combined the powers of earth and heaven to prevent the 
dangerous union of the German empire with the king- 
dom of Sicily. But the subile policy, for which the 
Vatican has so often been praised or arraigned, was on 
this occasion blind and inactive : and if it were true that 
Celestine the Third had kicked away the imperial crown 
from the h^d of the pfostrate Henry,' such an act of im- 
potent pride could serve only to cancel an obligation and 
provoke an enemy. The Genoese, who enjoyed a bene- 
ficial trade and establishment in Sicily, listened to the ' 
promise of his boundless gratitude and speedy depar- 
ture :' their fleet conunanded the straits of Messina, and 
opened the harbour of Palermo; and the first act of his 
government was to abolish the privileges, and to seize 
the property^ of these imprudent allies. The last hope 
of Falcandus was defeated by the discord of the Chris- 
tians and Mahometans : they fought in the capital ; 
several thousand of the latter were slain; but their sur- 
viving brethren fortified the mountains, and disturbed 
above thirty years the peace of the island. By the po- 
licy of Frederic the Second, sixty thousand Saracens 
were transplanted to Nocera in Apulia. In their wars 
against the Roman (ihurch, the emperor and his son 

y The tMtimoiiy of an Engluhman, of Boger de Horeden, (p. 689.) win lightly 
weigh againac the silence of German and Italian histoiy. (Mnratori, AnnaU 
d'ltalia, torn. 10. p. 156.) The priests, and pilgiims, who retomed from Rome, 
exalted, by every tale, the omnipotence of the h^y father. 

> Ego enim in eo cum Teutonicis manere non debeo. (Cefiari, Ansal. Oenn-. 
ensestin Muratori, Script. Renim Italicamm, tom. 6. p. 367, 368.) 

VOL. VII. N 
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Mainfiroy were strengbtened and disgraced by the ser* 
yice of the enemies of Christ ; and this national colony 
maintained their religion and manners in the heart of 
Italy, till they were extirpated at the end of the thirteenth 
century^ by the zeal and revenge of the house of Anjou.* 
All the calamities which the prophetic orator had de- 
plored, w»e surpassed by the cruelty and avarice of the 
German conqueror. He violated the roy&l sepulchres, 
and explored the secret treasures of the palace, Pa- 
lermo, and the whole kingdom : the pearls and jewels, 
however precious, might be easily removed; but one 
hundred and sixty horses were laden with the gold and 
silver of Sicily.'' The young king, his mother and sisters, 
and the nobles of both sexes, were separately confined 
in the fortresses of the Alps ; and, on the slighest ru- 
mour of rebellion the captives were deprived of life, of 
their eyes, or of the hope of posteritjr. Constantia her- 
self was touched with sjrmpathy for the miseries of her 
country J and the heiress of the Norman line might 
struggle to check her despotic husband, and to save the 
patrimony of her new-bom son, of an emperor so famous 
in the next age under the name of Frederic the Second. 
Fiaai ex- Tcu ycars after this revolution, the French mo- 
tin^on narchs annexed to their crown the dutchy of 
Nonnaiub Normandy : the sceptre of her ancient dukes had 
been transmitted, by a grand-daughter of Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, to the house of Plantagenet ; and 

* For the Ssuracens of Sicily and Nocera, see the annals of Mnratori, (torn. 10, 
p. 149, and A.D. 12f5— lt47.) Giannone, (torn. 2. p. 385.) and of the originals, 
in Muratori's Collection, Richard de fit Uennano, (torn. 7. p. 996.) Matteo 
SpineUi de Giovenazzo, (taaik 7, p. 1064.) Nicholas de Jamsilla, (torn. 10. p. 494.) 
and Bfotteo Villani. (torn. 14. lib. 7. p. 103.) The last of th^ae insinvates, titttT 
in reducing the Saracens of Nocera, Charles II. of Anjou employed rather artifice 
than violence. 

^ Muratori qnoies a passage from Arnold of Labec : (lib. 4. c. 20.) Reperit 
thesanroa abeconditos, et omnem lapidom pretiosoram et gemmarum gloriam, ita 
at onoratis 160 semariis, g^oriose ad tsvram suam redierit. Roger de Hereden, , 
who mentiona the vioJation of the royal tombs and corpses, eompntes the qpotil of 
Salerno at two hondred thousand ounces of gold. (p. 746.) On these occasions; 
I am almost tempted to exclaim with the listening maid in La Fontaine, " Je 
▼oudrois bien avoir ce qui manque." 
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the adventurous Norman, who had raised so many tro- 
phies in France^ England, and Ireland, in Apulia, 
Sicily, and the east, were lost either in victory or servi'* 
tude, among the vanquished nations. 
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The Turks of the hoase of Seljuk.— Their revolt against Mahmud 
conqueror of Hindostan. — ^Tognil subdues Persia, and protects 
the caliphs. — Defeat and captiYity of the emperor Romanua 
Diogenes by Alp Arslan. — Power and magnificence of Malek 
Shah. — Conquest of Asia Minor and Syria. — State and oppres- 
sion of Jerusalem. — Pilgrimages to the Holy Sepulchre. 

Fbom the isle of Sicily, the reader must trans- 
port himself beyond ihe Caspian sea, to the 
original seat of the Turks or Turksmans, s^;ainst whom 
the first crusade was principally directed. Their Scythian 
empire of the sixth century was long since dissolved ; 
but the name was still famous among the Greeks and 
orientals ; and the fragments of the nation, each a pow- 
erful and independent people, were scattered over the 
desert from China to the Oxus and the Danube : the co- 
lony of Hungarians was admitted into the republic of 
Europe, and the thrones of Asia were occupied by slaves 
and soldiers of Turkish extraction. While Apulia and 
Sicily were subdued by the Norman lance, a swarm of 
these northern shepherds overspread the kingdoms of 
Persia: their princes of the race of Seljuk erected a 
splendid and solemn empire from Samarcand to the con- 
fines of Greece and Egypt ; and the Turks have main- 
tained their dominion in Asia Minor, till the victorious 
crescent has been planted on the dome of St Sophia. 
Mahmud^ One of tfic greatest of die Turkish princes was 
Tide,*™*'MahmoodorMahmud,'1heGraznevide,whoreign- 

I i0BL indebted for his character and history to d'Herbelot, ^Bibliotheqiie 
Oiientnle, Uahmud, p. 53^--&9f>) M. de Gnignes, (Hietoire des Huns. torn. 5. 
p. 165 — 173.) and our coontfymaa eokmel Alexander Dow. (toI. 1. p. S5— 83.) 

n2 
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A.D.99r, ed in the eastern provinces of Persia, one thou- 
""^®*®* sand years after the birth of Christ. His father Se- 
bectagi was the slave of the slave of the slave of the com- 
mander of the faithful. But in this descent of servitude, 
the first degree was merely titular, since it was filled by 
the sovereign of Transoxiana Chorasan, who still paid a 
nominal allegiance to the caliph of Bagdad. The second 
rank was that of a minister of state, a lieutenant of the 
Samanides,*" who broke, by his revolt the bounds of po- 
litical slaveiy. But the third step was a state of real and 
domestic servitude in the family of that rebel; from which 
Sebectagi, by his courage and dexterity, ascended to the 
supreme command of the city and province of Gazna,"" as 
the sourin-lawand successor of his grateful master. The 
falling djrnasty of the Samanides was at first protected, 
and at last overthrown, by their servants ; and, in the 
public disorders, the fortune of Mahmud continually in- 
creased. For him, the title of sultan^ was first invented ; 
and his kingdom was enlarged from Transoxiana to the 
neighbourhood of Ispahan, from the shores of the Cas- 
pian to the mouth of the Indus. But the principal source 
of his fame and riches was the holy war which he waged 
His twelve agaiust the Gentoos of Hindostan. In this fo- 
StoH^^ reign narrative I may not consume a page ; and 
dostan. ^ volume would scarcely sufiice to recapitulate 

In the two first volumes of his history of HlDdostan, he styles himself the tzans- 
latOT of the Persian Ferishta ; but in his florid text, it is not easy to distinguish 
the version and the original. 

** The dynasty of the Samanides continued one hundred and twenty-five years, 
A. D. 874 — 899» under ten princes. See their succession and ruin in the tables 
ef M. de Ouignes. (Hist, des Huns, torn. 1. 404—406.) They were followed by 
the Oaznevides, A.D. 999—1183. (See tom. 1. p. 239, 240.) His division of 
nations often disturbs the series of time and place. 

c Gamah hortos non habet; est emporium et domidlium mercatursB Indicss. 
Abulfedn Geograph. Reiske, tab. 23. p. 349. d'Herbelot, p. 364. It has not been 
visited by any modem traveller. 

*■ By tike ambassador of the caliph of Bagdad, who employed an Arabian or 
Chaldaic word that signifies lard and masUr, (d'Herbelot, p. 823.) It is inter- 
preted Kvniuarm, Bm-iXiuc Botf-tXiafv, by the Bysantine writers of the eleventh 
centnry; and the name (2m;Xrav«c, Soldanus) is familiarly employed in the Greek 
and Latin lanp^uages after it had passed from the Caznevides to the Seljukides, 
and other emivs of Asia and Egypt. Ducange ^Dissertation 16. sur Joinville, 
p. 238—240. Gloss. Graec. et Latu^ labours to find the titie of sultan in the»ncient 
kingdom of Persia; but his proon are mere shadows; a proper name in the 
Themes of Constantine, (2. 11.) an anticipation of Zonaras, &c. and a medal of 
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the battles and sieges of his twelve expeditions. Never 
was the Mussulman hero dismayed by the inclemency 
of the seasons, the height of the mountains, the breadth 
of the rivers, the barrenness of the desert, the multitudes 
of the enemy, or the formidable array of the elephants of 
war/ The sultan of Gazna surpassed the limits of the 
conquests of Alexander : after a march of three months, 
over the hills of Cashmir and Thibet, he reached the fa- 
mous city of Kinnoge,^ on the Upper Ganges : and, in a 
naval combat on one of the branches of the Indus, he 
fought and vanquished four thousand boats of the na- 
tives. Dehli, Labor, and Multan, were compelled to 
open their gates : the fertile kingdom of Gkizarat at- 
tracted his ambition and tempted his stay: and his 
avarice indulged the fruitless project of discovering the 
golden and aromatic isles of the Southern ocean. On 
the payment of a tribute, the rajahs preserved their do- 
minions ; the people, their lives and fortunes ; but to 
the religion of Hindostan the zealous Mussulman was 
cruel and inexorable : many hundred temples, or pago- 
das, were levelled with the ground ; many thousand 
idols were demolished, and the servants of the prophet 
were stimulated and rewarded by the precious materials 
of which they were composed. The pagoda of Sumnat 
was situated on the promontory of Guzarat, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Diu, one of the last remaining possessions 
of the Portuguese.* It was endowed with the revenue 
of two thousand villages ; two thousand Brahmins were 

Kai Khofroa, not (as he belieres) the Sassanide of the Bizth, but Seljukide of 
Iconimn of the twelfth century, (de Guignes, Hist, dee Huns, torn. 1. p. S46.) 

* Ferishta (apad Dow. Hist, of HindoBtan, vol. J . p. 49.) mentionB the report 
of a gun in the Indian army. But as I am alow in believing thii premature (A. D. 
1008.) use of artillery, I must desire to scnitmize first the text, and then the 
authority of Ferishta, who lived in the Mo^ul court in the last century. 

f Kinnouge, or Canouffe (the old Palimbothra), is marked in latitude 27o S*, 
longitude 80o 15^. See d'Anville, (Antiquity de I'lnde* p. 60--62.) corrected by 
the local knowledge of major Rennel : (in his excellent memoir on his maps of 
Hindostan: p. 37 — 43.) three hundred jewellers, thirty thousand shops for the 
areca nut, sixty thousand bands of musicians, &c. (Abulfed. Geograph. tab. 15. 
p. 274. Dow, vol. 1. p. 16.) will allow an ample deduction. 

s The idolaters of Xurope, says Ferishta. (Dow, vol. 1. p. 66,) Consult Abul- 
feda, (p. 272.) and RenneVs map of Hindostan. 
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consecrated to the service of the deity, whom they 
washed each morning and evening in water from the 
distant Ganges : the subordinate ministers consisted 
of three hundred musicians, three hundred barbers, 
and five hundred dancing girls, conspicuous for their 
birth or beauty. Three sides of the temple were pro- 
tected by the ocean, the narrow isthmus was fortified 
by a natural or artificial precipice ; and the city and ad- 
jacent country were peopled by a nation of fanatics. 
They confessed the sins and the punishment of Kinnoge 
and Dehli ; but if the impious stranger should presume 
to approach their holy precincts, he would surely be 
overwhelmed by a blast of the divine vengeance. By this 
challenge, the faith of Mahmud was animated to a per- 
sonal trial of the strength of this Indian deity. Fifty 
thousand of his worshippers were pierced by the spear 
of the Moslems ; the walls were scaled ; the sanctuary 
was profaned ; and the conqueror aimed a blow of his 
iron mace at the head of the idol. The trembling Brah- 
mins are said to have ofieredten milliona sterling for his 
ransom ; and it was urged by the wisest counsellors, that 
the destruction of a stone image would not change the 
hearts of the Gentoos ; and that such a sum might be 
dedicated to the relief of the true believers* Your rea- 
sons (replied the sultan) are specious and strong ; but 
never in the eyes of posterity shall Mahmud appear as a 
merchant of idols. He repeated his blows, and a treasure 
of pearls and rubies, concealed in the belly of the statue, 
explained in some degree the devout prodigality of the 
Brahmins. The fragments of the idol were distributed 
to Gazna, Mecca, and Medina. Bagdad listened to the 
edifying tale ; and Mahmud was saluted by the caliph 
with the title of guardian of the fortune and faith of 
Mahomet 

Hi« dka* From the paths of blood, and such is the his- 
^ter. tory of nations, I cannot refuse to turn aside to 
gather some flowers of science or virtue. The name of 
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Mahmud the Gaznevide is still venerable id the east ' 
his subjects enjoyed the blessings of prosperity and peace; 
his vices were concealed by the veil of religion; and two 
familiar examples will testify his justice and magnani* 
mity. I. As^ he sat in the divan, an unhappy subject 
bowed before the throne to accuse the insolence of a 
Turkish soldier who had driven him from his house and 
bed. Suspend your clamours (said Mahmud), inform 
me of his nea/t visit; and our self in person will Judge and 
punish the offender. The sultan followed his guide, in- 
vested the house with his guards, and, extinguishing 
the torches, pronoimced the death of the criminal, who 
had been seized in the act of rapine and adultery. After 
the execution of the sentence, the lights were rekindled, 
Mahmud fell prostrate in prayer, and, rising from the 
ground, demanded some homely fare, which he devoured 
with the voraciousness of hunger. The poor man, whose 
injury he had avenged, was unable to suppress his asto- 
nishment and curiosity; and the courteous monarch 
condescended to explain the motives of this singular be- 
haviour. / had reason to suspect that none except one 
of my sons could dare to perpetrate such an outrage ; and 
I extinguished the lights^ that my justice might be blind 
and inexorable. My prayer was a thanksgiving on the 
discovery of the offender; and so painful was my anxiety y 
that I had passed three days without food since the first 
moment of your complaint.' II. The sultan of Gazna 
had declared war against the dynasty of the Bowides, 
the sovereigns of the western Persia : he was disarmed 
by an epistle of the sultana mother, and delayed his in- 
vasion till the manhood of her son.*" During the life of 
my husband (said the artful regent), / was ever -apfpre- 
hensive of your ambition : he was a prince and a soldier 
worthy of your arms. He is now no more; his sceptre 
has passed to a women and a child^ and you dare not 

^ f^HerbelDt, Bibliotiieque Orientale, p. 527. Yet these letters, apephthegms 
&c. are iare]y the language of the heart, or the motiret of pabfic action. 
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attack their infancy and weakness. Haw inglorious 
would be your conquest y hoio shameful your defeat! and 
yet the event of war is in the hand of the Almighty. Ava- 
rice was the only defect that tarnished the illustrious 
character of Mahmud ; and never has that passion been 
more richly satiated. The orientals exceed the measure 
of credibility in the account of millions of gold and sil- 
ver, such as the avidity of man has never accumulated ; 
in the magnitude of pearls, diamonds, and rubies, such 
as have never been produced by the workmanship of 
nature.* Yet the soil of Hindostan is impregnated with 
precious minerals ; her trade, in every age, has attracted 
the gold and silver of the world; and her virgin spoils 
were rifled by the first of the Mahometan conquerors. 
His behaviour, in the last days of his life, evinces the 
vanity of these possessions, so laboriously won, so dan- 
gerously held, and so inevitably lost. He surveyed the 
vast and various chambers of the treasury of Gazna; burst 
into tears ; and again closed the doors, without bestowing 
any portion of the wealth which he could no longer hope 
to preserve. The following day he reviewed the state of 
his military force; one hundred thousand foot, fifly-five 
thousand horse, and thirteen hundred elephants of battle.*" 
He again wept the instability of human greatness; and 
his grief was imbittered by the hostile progress of the 
Turkmans, whom he had introduced into the heart of his 
Persian kingdom. 

MamieTs In the modcm depopulation of Asia, the re- 
^tio^^gular operation of government and agriculture is 
^®Y^^' confined to the neighbourhood of cities; and the 
distant country is abandoned to the pastoral tribes 



'For inBtance, a ruby of four hundred and fifty miflkals, (Dow, vol. 1. p. 53.) 
or siz poundi three oonces : the largest in the treasniy of Dehli, weighed s^en- 
teen miskals. (Voyages de Tayemier, partie ft. p. 280.) It is true» that in the 
east all coloured stones are called rubies, (p. 355.) and that Tavemier saw three 
larger and more precious among the jewels de notre grand roi, le plus puissant et 
plus magnifique de tout les rois de la terre. (p. 376.) 

^ Dow, Yol. 1. p. 65. The sovereign of Kmoge is said to have possessed two 
thousand five hundred elephants. (Abulfed. Geograph. tab. 15. p. 374.) From 
these Indian stories, the reader may correct a note in my fiist volume, (p. 246.) or 
from that note he may correct these stories. 
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^.D.98o of Arabs^ Curds, and Turkmans? Of the last 
— lof 8. mentioned people, two considerable branches ex- 
tend on either side of the Caspian sea: the western co- 
lony can muster forty thousand soldiers; the eastern, 
less obvious tp the traveller, but more strong and popu- 
lous, has increased to the number of one hundred thou- 
sand families. In the midst of civilized nations, they 
preserve the manners of the Scythian desert, remove 
their encampments with the change of seasons, and feed 
their cattle among the ruins of palaces and temples. 
Their flocks and herds are their only riches: their tents, 
either black or white, according to ihe colour of the ban- 
ner, are covered with felt, and of a circular form; their 
winter apparel is a sheep-skin ; a robe of cloth oc cotton 
their summer garment : the features of the men are harsh 
and ferocious; the countenance of their women is soft 
and pleasing. Their wandering life maintains the spirit 
and exercise of arms; they fight on horseback; and their 
cours^e is displayed in frequent contests with each other 
and with their neighbours. For the licence of pasture 
they pay a slight tribute to the sovereign of the land ; 
but the domestic jurisdiction is in the hand& of the chiefs 
and elders. The first emigration of the eastern Turk- 
mans, the most ancient of their race, may be ascribed to 
the tenth century of the Christian era." In the decline 
of the caliphs, and the weakness of their lieutenants, the 
barrier of the Jaxartes was often violated: in each inva- 
sion after the victory or retreat of their countrymen, some 
wandering tribe, embracing the Mahometan faith, ob- 
tained a free encampment in the spacious plains and 
pleasant climate of Transoxiana and Carizme. The 

1 See a just and natural picture of these pastoral mannen, in the history of Wil- 
liam archbishop of Tyre* (lib. 1. c. 7. in the Gesta Dei per Francos, p. 653, 634.) 
and a yalnable note by the editor of the Histoire Genealogiqae des Tartars, p. 535 
—538. 

■> The first emigrations of the Turkmans, and doubtful origin of the Seljukians, 
may be traced in the laborious history of the Huns, by M. de Guignes, (torn. 1. Ta- 
bles ChroBologiques, lib. 5. tom. 3. lib. 7. 9, 10.) and the Bibliotheque Orientaleof 
d'Herbelot, (p. 799— 80«. 897—901.) Ehnacin, (Hist. Saracen, p. 331—333.) and 
Abulpharagius. (Dynast, p. 221, 222.) 
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Turkish slaves who aspired to the throne encouraged 
these emigrations^ which recruited their armies, awed 
their subjects and rivals, and protected the frontier 
against the wilder natives of Turkestan ; and this policy 
was abused by Mahmud the Gaznevide beyond the ex- 
ample of former times. He was admonished of his error 
by a chief of the race of Seljuk, who dwelt in the terri- 
tory of Bochara. The sultan had inquired what supply 
of men he could furnish for military service. Ifyoa 
send (replied Ismael) one of these arrows into our camp, 
fifty thousand of your servants will mount on horseback. 
— And if that number (continued Mahmud) should not 
be sufficient? — Smd this second arrow to the horde ofBch 
likj and you will find fifty thousand more. — But(sBid the 
Gaznevide, dissembling his anxiety) if I should Hand in 
need of the whole force of your kindred tribes? — Dispatch 
my bow (was the last reply of Ismael), and as it is circu- 
lated around, [the summons will be obeyed by two hundred 
thousand horse. The apprehension of such formidable 
friendship induced Mahmud to transport the most ob- 
noxious tribes into the heart of Chorasan, where they 
would be separated from their brethren by the river 
Oxus, and enclosed on all sides by the walls of obedient 
cities. But the face of the country was an object of 
temptation rather than terror; and the vigour of goviem* 
ment was relaxed by the absence and death of the sultan 
of Gazna. The shepherds were converted into robbers; 
the bands of robbers were collected into an army of con- 
querors : as far as Ispahan and the Tigris, Persia was 
afflicted by her predatory inroads; and the Turkmans 
were not ashamed or afraid to measure their cours^ 
and numbers with the proudest sovereigns of Asia. 
Massoud, the son and successor of Mahmud, had too 
long neglected the advice of his wisest omrahs. Your 
enemies (they repeatedly urged) were in their origin a 
swarm of ants; they are now little snakes; and, unless 
they be instantly crushed, they will acquire the venom and 
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magnitude of serpents. After some ahenuttires of trace 
and hostility, after the repulse or partial success of his 
lieutenants, the sultan marched in person against the 
Turkmans, who attacked him on all sides with barbarous 
shouts and irregular onset. Massaud (says the Persian 
historian") plunged singhf to oppose the torrent of gleam- 
ing armsy exhibiting such acts of gigantic force and va-^ 
They de- lour OS never king had before displayed. A few 
G^tLS-^ of his friendsj roused by his words and actions^ 
rowii?^ tfwcf that innate honour which inspires the brave, 
p©«ia. seconded their lord so well^ that wheresoever he 
loss*. turned his fatal sword, the enemies were mowed 
down, or retreated before him. But now, when victory 
seemed to blow on his standard, misfortune was active be- 
hind it; for when he looked around, he beheld almost his 
whole army, excepting that body he commanded in person, 
devouring thepcUJis of flight. The Gaznevide was aban- 
doned by the cowardice or treachery of some generals of 
Turkish race; and this memorable day of Zendecan'' 
founded in Persia the dynasty of the shepherd kings.^ 
Dynsaty ^^^ victorfous Turkmaus immediately pro- 
Se«Ski ^^^ded to the election of a king ; and if the proba- 
wi». ble tale of a Latin historian'' deserves any credit, 
losaL they determined by lot the choice of their new 
*^**' master. A number of arrows were successively 
inscribed with the name of a tribe, a family, and a candi- 
date ; they were drawn from the bundle by the hand of a 
child; and the important prize was obtained by Togrul 

» Dow, Hist of HindoBtan, toI. 1. p. 89. 95 — 98. I have copied diis passage as 
a Bpecimen of the Peman manner : but I sosjpect, that by some odd fiatali^^ the 
style of Fexishta has been improTed by that ofOssian. 

o The ZedenkaxL of d'Herbelot, (p. 10S8.) the Dindaka of Dow, (yoL 1. p. 97.) 
is probably tiie Dandanekan of Abalfeda (Geogiaph. p. 545. Reiske), a small 
town of Chorasan, two days* joamey from Marili, and renowned through die east for 
the ^duction and manufacture of cotton. 

P The Byzantine historians (Cedrenus, torn. S. p. 766, 767. Zonaras, tom. 2. 
p. 5t55. Nicephoms Biyennius, p. 21.) haye confounded, in this revolution, the 
truth of time and pl^e, of names and persons, of causes and events. The igno- 
rance and errors of these Greeks (which I shall not stop to imravel) may inspire 
some distrust of the story of Cyaxares and Cyrus, as it is told by their most elo- 
quentpredecessors. 

<i WiUerm. Tyr. lib. 1. c. 7. p. 635. * The divination by arrows is ancient and 
famous in the east. 
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Beg, the son of Michael, the son of Seljuk, whose sur« 
name was immortalized in the greatness of his posterity. 
The sultan Mahmud, who valued himself on his skill in 
national genealogy, professed his ignorance of the family 
of Seljuk ; yet the father of that race appears to have been 
a chief of power and renown/ For a daring intrusion 
into the haram of his prince, Seljuk was banished from 
Turkestan ; with a numerous tribe of his friends and 
vassals, he passed the Jaxartes, encamped in the neigh- 
bourhood of Samarcand, embraced the religion of Ma- 
homet, and acquired the crown of martyrdom in a war 
against the infidels. His age, of a hundred and seventy 
years, surpassed the life of his son, and Seljuk adopted 
the care of his two grandsons, Togrul and Jaafar; the 
eldest of whom, at the age of forty-five, was invested 
with the title of sultan, in the royal city of Nishabur. 
R^jiga The blind determination of chance was justified 
^^^ by the virtues of the successful candidate. It 
ter of would be superfluous to praise the valour of a 
B^ Turk ; and the ambition of Togrul' was equal to 
lii^ his valour. By his arms, the Gaznevides were 
1063. expelled from the eastern kingdoms of Persia, 
and gradually driven to the banks of the Indus, in search 
of a softer and more wealthy conquest. In the west he 
annihilated the dynasty of the Bowides ; and the sceptre 
of Irak passed from the Persian to the Turkish nation. 
The princes who had felt, or who feared, the Seljukian 
arrow^s, bowed their heads in the dust : by the conquest 
of Aderbijan, or Media, he approached the Roman con- 
fines ; and the shepherd presumed to dispatch an am- 

' D*Herbelot, p. 801. Yet after the fortune of hia posterity, Seljuk became the 
thirty-fourth in lineal descent from the great Afrasiab, emperor of Tonran. (p. 800.) 
The Tartar pedigree of the house of Zingis gave a different cast to flattexy and 
fable; and the mstorian Mirkhond derives the Seljukides from Alaukavah, the 
virsin-mother. (p. 801. col. 2.) If they be the same as the Zalxutt of Abulghazi 
Ba^ader Khan, (Hist Genealo^que. p. 148.) we quote in their favour the most 
weighty evidence of a Tartar prmce himself, die descendant df Zingis, Alankavah, 
or Aiancu, and Oguz Khan. 

* By a slight corruption, Toerul Beg is the Tangroli-piz of the Greeks. His 
reign and character are fai^ully exhibited by d'Hemlot (Bibliotheque Orientals 
p. 1027, 1028.) and de Guignes. (Hist, des Huns, torn. 3. p. 189—201.) 
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bassador, or herald, to demand the tribute and obedience 
of the emperor of Constantinople/ In his own domi- 
nions, Togrul was the father of his soldiers and people : 
by a firm and equal administration, Persia was relieved 
from the evils of anarchy ; and the same hands which 
had been imbrued in blood became the guardians of 
justice and the public peace. The more rustic, per- 
haps the wisest, portion of the Turkmans'" continued to 
dwell in the tents of their ancestors ; and, from the Oxus 
to the Euphrates, these military colonies were protected 
and propagated by their native princes. But the Turks 
of the court and city were refined by business and soft- 
ened by pleasure : they imitated the dress, language, and 
manners of Persia; and the royal palaces of Nishabur 
and Rei displayed the order and magnificence of a great 
monarchy. The most deserving of the Arabians and 
Persians were promoted to the honours of the state ; and 
the whole body of the Turkish nation embraced with 
fervour and sincerity the religion of Mahomet. The 
northern swarms of barbarians, who overspread both Eu- 
rope and Asia, have been irreconcilably separated by the 
consequences of a similar conduct. Among the Mos- 
lems, as among the Christians, their vague and local 
traditions have pelded to the reason and authority of the 
prevailing system, to the fame of antiquity, and the 
consent of nations. But the triumph of the Koran is 
more pure and meritorious, as it was not assisted by any 
visible splendour of worship which might allure the Pa- 
gans by some resemblance of idolatry. The first of the 
Seljukian sultans was conspicuous by his zeal and faith; 
each day he repeated the five prayers which are enjoined 
to the believers : of each week, the two first days were 

* Cedreniu, torn, f . p. 774, 775. Zonaras, torn. S. p. 257. With their nmial 
knowledge of oriental afiJEura* they deiCTibe the ambassador as a thtrijf, who, like 
the eynoellos of the patriarch, was the vicar and saccessor of the caliph. 

• From William of Tyn 1 have borrowed the distinction of Turiu and Turk- 
mans, which at least is popular and convenient The names are the same, and 
the addition of man is of the same import in the Persic and Teutonic idioms. 
Few critics will adopt the etymology of James de Vitiy, (Hist. Hierosol. lib. 1. 
c. 11. p. 1061.) of 1 vrcomani, quasi Twti et Cwnom, a mdzed people. 
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consecrated by an extraordinary fast : and in every ci^ 
a mosch was completed, before Togrul presumed to lay 
the fomidations of a palace/ 

He deH- With the belief of the Koran, the son of Sel- 
TOBitiie jilt imbibed a lively reverence for the successor 
Bi^bid, of the prophet But that sublime character was 
A.6.io55.g^jj disputed by the caUphs of Bagdad and 
Egypt, and each of the rivals was solicitous to prove his 
title in the judgment of the strong, though illiterate, 
barbarians. Mahmud the Gaznevide had declared him* 
self in favour of the line of Abbas ; and had treated with 
indignity the robe of honour which was presented by 
the Fatimite ambassador. Yet the ungrateful Hash^nite 
had changed with the change of fortune ; he applauded 
the victory of Zendecan, and named the Seljukian sultan 
his temporal viceregent over the Moslem world. As To- 
grul executed and enlarged this important trust, he was 
called to the deliverance of the caliph Cayem, and 
obeyed the holy summons, which gave a new kingdom 
to his arms.' In the palace of Bagdad, the commander 
of the faithful still slumbered, a venerable phantom- 
His servant or master, the prince of the Bowides, could 
no longer protect him from the insolence of meaner ty- 
rants ; and the Euphrates and Tigris were oppressed 
by the revolt of the Turkish and Arabian emirs. The 
presence of a conqueror was implored as a blessing ; and 
the transient mischiefs of fire and sword were excused as 
the sharp but salutary remedies which alone could re- 
store the health of the republic. At the head of an irre- 
sistible force, the sultan of Persia marched from Hama- 
dan : the proud were crushed, the prostrate were spared ; 
the prince of the Bowides disappeared; the heads of the 
most obdurate rebels were laid at the feet of Togrul ; and 
he inflicted a lesson of obedience on the people of Mosul 

X Hist Generale det Hubs, torn. 3. p. 165—167. M. de Guignes quotM Abol* 
mabaaen, u»hijtoiian of Egypt. 

y Cansult the Bibliotheque Oiientale, in tke aiticles of the Akbaitidti, CtJter, 
and Caiem, and the annab of Elmacin and Ahnlpharagiiu. 
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and Bagdad. AlRier the chastisement of the guilty, and 
the restoration of peace, the royal shepherd accepted the 
reward of his labours; and a solemn comedy represented 
ibe (riumph of religious prejudice over barbarian power/ 
HisinTCB-The Turkish sidtan embarked on the Tigris, 
titun, landed at the gate of Racca, and made his public 
entry on horseback. At the palace-gate he respectfully 
dismounted, and walked on foot, preceded by his emirs 
without arms. The caliph was seated behind his black 
veil : the black garment of the Abbassides was cast over 
his shoulders, and he held in his hand the staff of the 
apostle of God. The conqueror of the east kissed the 
ground, stood some time in a modest posture, and was led 
towards the throne by the vizier and an interpreter* 
After Togrul had seated himself on another throne, his 
commission was publicly read, which declared him the 
temporal lieutenant of the yicar of the prophet. He was 
successively invested with seven robes of honour, and 
presented with seven slaves, the natives of the seven cli* 
mates of the Arabian empire. His mystic veil was per- 
fumed with musk ; two crowns were placed on his head ; 
two scimitars were girded to his side, as the symbols of 
a double reign over the east and west. After this inau- 
guration, the sultan was prevented from prostrating him- 
self a second time ; but he twice kissed the hand of the 
commander of the faithftil, and his titles were proclaimed 
by the voice of heralds and the applause of the Moslems. 
In a second visit to Bagdad, the Seljukian prince again 
rescued the caliph from his enemies ; and devoutly, on 
foot, led the bridle of his mule from the prison to the 
palace. Their alliance was cemented by the marriage 
of Togrul's sister with the successor of the prophet 
Without reluctance he had introduced a Turkish virgin 
into his haram: but Cayem proudly reftised his daughter 

* For tfaii curious ceremony, I am indebted to M. de Ooignes, (torn. S. p. 19|[^, 
198.) and that learned author is obliged to Bondari, who composed in Arabic the 
history of the Seljokides. (om. 5. p. 865.) I am ignorant of his age, country, and 
character. 
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to the sultan, disdained to mingle the blood of the 
Hashemites with the'blood of a Scythian shepherd ; and 
protracted the negotiation many months, till the gradual 
diminution of his revenue admonished him that he wad 
acd death, ^^^^^ ^ ^^^ hauds of a master. The royal nuptials 
A.D. 1063. were followed by the death of Togrul himself.* 
As he left no children, his nephew Alp Arslan succeeded 
to the title and prerogatives of sultan; and his name, 
after that of the caliph, was pronounced in the public 
prayers of the Moslems. Yet in this revolution, the Ab- 
bassides acquired a larger measure of liberty and power. 
On the throne of Asia, the Turkish monarchs were less 
jealous of the domestic administration of Bagdad ; and 
the commanders of the faithftil were relieved from the 
ignominious vexations to which they had been exposed 
by the presence and poverty of the Persian dynasty. 
The'nirkB Sii^ce the fall of the caliphs, the discord and 
ror^ethedegeneracy of the Saracens respected the Asiatic 
ekpire, proviuccs of Romc ; which, by the victories of 
' Nicephorus, Zimisces, and Bazil, had been ex- 
tended as far as Antioch and the eastern boundaries of 
Armenia. Twenty-five years after the death of Basil, 
his successors were suddenly assaulted by an unknown 
race of barbarians, who united the Scj^hian valour with 
the fanaticism of new proselytes, and the art and riches 
of a powerful monarchy .** The myriads of Turkish horse 
overspread a frontier of six hundred miles from Taurus 
to Arzeorum, and the blood of one hundred and thirty 
thousand Christians was a grateful sacrifice to the Ara- 
bian prophet. Yet the arms of Togrul did not make any 

». Eodem anno (A. H. 455.) obiit princeps Togriilbeau . . . rex fuit clemens, 
pradens, et peritus regnandi, cujus terror corda mortalium invaserat, ita ut obe- 
dirent ei reges atque ad ipsum scriberent. Elmacin, HUt Saracen, p. 342. veiB. 
Erpenii. 

^ For these wars of tbe Tazks and Romans, see in general the Byxantine his- 
tories of Zonaras and Cedrenus, Scylitzes the continuator of Cedrenus, and Kice- 
phorus Bryennius Caesar. The two first of these were monks, the two latter 
statesmen ; yet such were the Greeks, that the difference of style and character is 
scarcely ducemible. For the orientals, I draw as usaal on the wealth of d'Her- 
belot (see titles of the first Seljukides) and the accuracy of de Guignee. (Hist, 
des Huns, torn. 3. lib. 10.) 
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deep or lasting impression on the Greek empire. The 
torrent rolled away from the open country ; the sultan 
retired without glory or success from the siege of an 
Armenian cily ; the obscure hostilities were continued or 
suspended with a vicissitude of events ; and the bravery 
of the Macedonian legions renewed the fame of the con- 
Heignof queror of Asia/ The name of Alp Arslan^ the 
A.&. 10^' valiant lion, is expressive of the popular idea of 
— io7t. ti^g perfection of man ; pud the successor of To- 
grul displayed the fierceness and generosity of the royal 
animal. He passed the Euphrates at the head of the 
Turkish cavalry, and entered CaMSurea, the metropolis of 
Cappadocia, to which he had been attracted by the fame 
and wealth of the temple of St. Basil. The solid struc- 
ture resisted the destroyer : but he. carried away the 
doors of the shrine incrusted with gold and pearls, and 
profaned the relics of the tutelar saint, whose mortal 
frailties were now covered by the venerable rust of an- 
Conquest tiquity. The final conquest of Armenia and 
nu^*" Georgia was achieved by Alp Arslan. In Arme- 
A d'?o65^^' the title of a kingdom, and spirit of a nation, 
—1066. were annihilated: the artificial fortifications were 
yielded by the mercenaries of Constantinople ; by stran* 
gers without faith, veterans without pay or arms, and re- 
cruits without experience or discipline. The loss of this 
important frontier was the news of a day ; and the Ca- 
tholics were neither surprised nor displeased, that a 
people so deeply infected with the Nestorian and Euty 
chian errors, had been delivered by Christ and his mo- 
ther into the hands of the infidels.'' The woods and 



nt rnaumt iufofAtmt, ovwav i Ueauhtf AXi|av)^ t^cn nara^rft'^ri Ttifff-af, Ce- 
dreniu, torn. S. p. 791. The credulity of uie vulgar Ib always probable ; and the 
Turks had learned from the Arabs the history or legend of Escander Dulcamein. 
(d'Herbelot. p. 517, &c.) 

4 *0f iuu Iptifuu KM IdtTovovetfjuaVf Mai Affttnav ouuvcti uai ^i mf Ivviaauif rw Ni^- 
TwpMT HOI rm Axf^XMf Qpnawvourn at^tatf, (Scylitzes, ad calcem Cedreni, torn. 2. 
p. 834. whose ambigudus construction shall not tempt me to suspect that he con- 
Knmded the Nestorian and Monophysite heresies.) He femiliarly talks of the 
fume* X"^* "O^* ^^> qualities, as t should apprehend, very foreign to the perfect 

VOL, VII. O 
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Talleys of Caucasus were more strenuously defended 
by the natiye Qeorgians/ or Iberians ; but die Turkic 
sultan and his son Maldc were inde&tigable in this holy 
war; their captives were compelled to promise a spiritual 
as well as temporal obedience ; and, instead of their col- 
lars and bracelets^ an iron horse-'shoe, a badge of igno* 
nominy, was imposed on the infidels who still adhered to 
the warship of their fathers. The change, however, was 
not sincere or universal; and, through ages of servitude, 
the Geoj^ns have maiitfained the succession of their 
princes and bishops. But a race of men, whom uatane 
has cast in her most perfect mould, is degraded bypoverty, 
ignorance, and vice; their profession, and still more their 
practice, of Christianity, is an empty name ; and if they 
have emerged from heresy, it is cmly because they are 
too illiterate to remember a metaphysical creed/ 
The «B- The £etlse or genuine magnanimity of Mahmnd 
l^^ufl the Gaznevide was not imitated by Alp Arslan; 
a!S!io68 ^^^ ^'^ attacked without scruple the Greek em- 
AJ>.io7i.' press Eudocia and her children. His alarming 
progress compelled her to give herself and her sceptre to 
the hsmd of a soldier ; and Romanus Diogenes was in- 
vested with the imperial purple. His patriotism, and 
perhaps his pride, urged him from Constantinople within 
two months after his accession ; and the next campaign 
he most scandalously took the field during the holy fes- 
tival of Easter. In the palace, Diogenes was no more 
than the husband of Eudocia : in the camp he was the 
emperor of the Romans, and he sustained that character 

Being; but his bigotry is forced to confess, that they were soon afterward dis- 
chamd on the orthodox Romans. 

« Ilad the Mine of GeQiigiape heco Insmu to the Gveeks {Slzittev, lievorie 
Bjiant torn, 4. Ibarka), I shoald deiive it fiEom their agiici»ltaTe, as the 2«t)^ 
yttffyot of Hexodotus. (lib. 4. c. 18. p. S89. edit Wesseling.) But it afipeao only 
since the crpuides, among the Latins (Jac, a Vitiiaco^ Hist. Hierosol. c 79. 
p. 1095.) and orientals, (d'Herbelot, p. 407.) and was devout^ borrowed from St, 
Qeorge of Cafmadocia. 

f Mosheim, Institut. Hist. Eecles. p. 63t. See in Chardin's TraTals, (torn. U 
p. 171 — ^174.) the maanen and religion of this handsome bat worthless naition* 
See the pedigree of their princee from Adam to the pieMDt caatary, in the tahkn 
of M. de Gttignes, (torn. 1. p. 4S&-498.) 
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with feeble resouveeSy and iwrincible oourage. By his 
spirit rad success, the sdidlers itrere taught to aot/ the 
subjects to hope, and the enemies to fear. The Turks had 
penetrated into the heartof Phrygia ; but the sultan him-r 
self had resigned to his emirs the proseoution of the war; 
and their numerous detachments were scattered over 
Asia in the security of conquest. Laden with spoil and 
careless of discipline, they were separately surprised 
and defeated by die Greeks : the actirity of the emperor 
seemed to multiply his presence ; and while they heard 
of his expedition to Antioch, the enemy felt his sword on 
the hills of Trebizond. In three laborious campaigns, 
l3ie Turks were driv«!i beyond the Euphrates : in the 
fourth and last, Romanus undertook the deliverance of 
Armenia. The desolation of the laud obliged him to 
transport a supply of two months' provisions : and he 
marched forwards to the siege of Malazkerd,* an im- 
portant fortress in the midway between the modem 
cities of Arzeomm and Van. His army amounted, at the 
least, to one hundred thousand men. The troops of Con- 
stantinople were reinforced by the disorderly multitudes 
of Phiygia and Cappadocia ; but the real strength was 
composed of the subjects and allies of Europe, the le* 
gions of Macedonia, and the squadrons of Bulgaria; the 
Uzi, a Moldavian horde, who were themselves of the 
Turkish race;^ and above all, the mercenary and adven- 
turous bands of French and Normans. Their lances 
were commanded by the valiant Ursel of Baliol, the 
kinsman or father of the Scottish kings,^ and were al- 

ff This city is mentioned by Constantixie PoiphTTOgeiiitas (de Administiat. 
Issptfiiy Jill, $, c* 4#* p. 1^9.) and ^t Bysan^ioes m tlie dsTOitli cntiiiy, ttdflr > 
the name of Mantsikierte, and by some is confonnded with Theodosiopolis ; but 
Deiisla* in his aotas aad maf, has ytiy pfopoiiy fixed the ritoation. AVidfeda 
(OMgiaph. «ab. 18. p. SIO.) describes Maksgeid AS a SBudI town hoiH witii U^ 
slone. snppliad wi<ii water, withoat traes, Aec. 

^ The Usi of the Greeks (Stritter, Memor. Byaant torn. 3. p. 925— 94S.) ate 
1^ Ooa of die oriantals. (Hist dss HoM, tem. t. p. 5f2% torn. S. p. 133, &c) 
They appear an the Daniihe and the Volea, in Anneoia, Syria, and Ghorasu,. 
and the naaio seams to have been extended to the whole ^arkman race. 

f Dradias (the R asieli a s of Zonaras) is distlMished by Jeftey Malatanra 
QSb. 1* c. ^.) aiMng dui Nannan eonquerors of SSdlgr, and with the suxname of 
BaUol : and ooi^own historiaas will tell how the Balidb came from Nonnandy tD 

O 2 
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lowed to excel in the exercise of arms, or, according tor 
the Greek style, in the practice of the Pyrrhic dance. 
Defeat On the report of this bold invasion, which 
Ro^ums, threatened his hereditary dominions, Alp Arslan 
^^^- flew to the scene of action at the head of forty 
Aogut thousand horse.^ His rapid^and skilful evolutions 
distressed and dismayed the superior numbers of the 
Greeks ; and in the defeat of Basilacius, one of their 
principal generals, he displayed the first example of his 
valour and clemency. The imprudence of the Emperor 
had separated his forces after the reduction of Malazkerd. 
It was in vain that he attempted to recall the mercenary 
Franks: they refused to obey his summons; he disdained 
to await their return: the desertion of the Uzi filled his 
mind with anxiety and suspicion; and against the most 
salutary advice he rushed forward to speedy and decisive 
action. Had he listened to the fair proposals of the sul- 
tan, Romanus might have secured a retreat, perhaps a 
peace; but in these overtures he supposed the fear or 
weakness of the enemy, and his answer was conceived 
in the tone of insult and defiance. If the barbarian wishes 
forpeacey let him evactuUe the ground which he occupies 
for the encampment of the Romans j and surrender his city 
and palace ofRei as a pledge of his sincerity. Alp Arslan 
smiled at the vanity of the demand, but he wept the 
death of so many faithful Moslems ; and, after a devout 
prayer, proclaimed a free .permission to all who were 
desirous of returning from the field. With hb own hands 
he tied up his horse's tail, exchanged his bow and arrows 
for a myace and scimitar, clothed himself in a white gar- 
ment, perfumed his body with musk, and declared that 

Durliam, built Bernaid's castle on the Teei, married an heiresB of Scotland, &c. 
Dncange (Not ad Nicephor. Biyenniom, lib. 2. no. 4.) ^s laboured the lubject 
in honour of the president de Bailleul, whoBe father had eichanged the sword lor 
the gown. 

k Khnacin (p. 343, 344.) assigns this probable number, which is reduced by 
Abulpharagius to fifteen thousand, (p. 227.) and by d'Herbelot (p. 102.) to twelve 
thousand horse. But the same Elmacin gives three hundred thousand men to 
the emperor, of whom Abulpharagius says, cum centum hominum miliibus, mul- 
tisque equis et magna pompa instnictus. The Greeks abstain from any defiaitin 
of numbers. 
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if.be were vaaquisl^, that spot should be the place of 
his burial.^ The.sultan. himself had affected to cast away 
his missile weapons ; but his hopes of victory were placed 
in the arrows of the Turkish cavalry, whose squadrons 
were loosely distributed in the form of a crescent Instead 
of the successive lines and reserves of the Grecian tac- 
tics, Romanus led his army in a single and solid phalanx, 
and pressed with vigour and impatience the artful and 
yielding resistance to the barbarians. In. this desultory 
and fruitless combat he wasted the greater part of a sum* 
mer's day, till prudence and fatigue compelled him to 
return to his camp. But a retreat is always perilous in 
the face of an active foe; and no sooner had the standard 
been turned to the rear, than the phalanx was broken by 
the base cowardice, or the baser jealousy, of Andronicus, 
a rival prince, who disgraced his birth and the purple 
of the Caesars."' The Turkish squadrons poured a cloud 
of arrows on this moment of confusion and lassitude ; 
and the horns of their formidable crescent were closed in 
the rear of the Greeks. In the destruction of the army 
and pillage of the camp, it would be needless to mention 
the number of the slain or captives. The Byzantine 
writers deplore the loss of an inestimable pearl: they 
forgot to mention, that in this fatal day the Asiatic pro- 
vinces of Rome were irretrievably sacrificed. 
Ca tiTity ^^ ^^°S ^ ahope survived, Romanus attempted 
and deu- to rally and save the relics of his army. When 
ofX^ the centre, the imperial station, was left naked 
«»?««>'• on all sides and encompassed by the victorious 
Turks, he still, with desperate courage, maintained the 
fight till the close of the day, at the head of the brave 
and faithful subjects who adhered to his standard. They 

> The Byaandne writers do not speak so distinctly of the presence of the saltan ; 
he committed his forces to a eunuch, had retired to a distance, &c. Is it igno- 
rance, or jealousy, or truth'! 

B He was the son of the Cesar John Ducas, brother of the emperor Constaa- 
tine. (Ducange, Fam. Byzant p. 165.) Nicephorus Bryennius applauds his 
Tirtues and extenuates his faults, (lib. 1. p. SO. 38. lib. S. p. 63.) Yet he owns 
his enmity to Romanus, w wain h ♦iXmk i^^mt Vfoc ^o^iXia. Scylities speaks more 
explicitly of his treason. 
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(ell ardund him; his horse w»i slain; the emperor was 
wounded; yet he stood akme and intrepid, tiU he was 
oppiessed and boundbjr the strength of mnltitudes. The 
glory of this illustrious prize was disputed by a slave and 
a soldier; a slave who had seen him on the throne of 
Constantinople, and a soldier whose extreme deformity 
had been excused chi the promise of some signal service. 
Despoiled of his arms, his jewels, and his purple, Ro- 
manus spent a dreary and perilous night on the field of 
battle, amidst a disorderly crowd of the meaner barbarians. 
In the morning the royal captive vtbs represented to Alp 
Arslan, who doubted of his fortune, till the indentity of 
the peison was ascertained by the report of his ambas- 
sadors, and by the more pathetic evidence of Basilacins, 
who embraced with tears the feet of this unhappy sove- 
reign. The successor of Constantine, in a plebeian habit, 
was led into the Turkish divan, and commanded to kiss 
the ground before the lord of Asia. He reluctantly 
obeyed; and Alp Arslan, starting from his throne, is said 
to Jiave planted his foot on the neck of the Roman em- 
peror.'' But the &ct is doubtful; and if, in this moment 
of inaoience, the sultan complied with a national custom, 
dus rest of his conduct has extorted the praise of his bi- 
goted foes, and may afford a lesson to the most civilized 
ages. He instantly raised the royal captive from the 
ground; and thrice clasping his hand with tender sym- 
pathy, assured him, that his life and dignity should be 
inviolate in the hands of a prince who had learned to 
respect the majesty of his equals and the vicissitudes of 
fortune. From the divan, Romanus was conducted to 
an adjacent tent, where he was served with pomp and 
reverence by the officers of the sultan, who, twice each 
day,seatedhimintheplaceofhonourathisowntable. In 
a free and familiar conversation of eight days, not a word, 
Qotalook, of insult escaped from the conqueror; but he se- 

" ThiM cirommttnce, vluck we rMd aad datSbt km ScyUtiM and ConftaataM 
ManaflBM, is more prudently omitted by Nicephoroi and Zwaimi. 
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rerdy censured the unworthy subjects who had deserted 
their valiant prince in the houi* of danger, and gently 
admonished his antagonist of some errors which he had 
committed in the management of the war. In the pre- 
liminaries of negotiation, Alp Arslan asked him what 
treatment he expected to receive, and the calm indiffer- 
ence of the emperor displays the freedom of his mind. If 
ycu are cruel (said he), you will take my life; if you listen 
to pride, you will drag me at your chariot wheels; if you 
consult your interest^ you will accept a ransom^ and restore 
me to my comUry. — And what (continued the sultan) 
wotUd have been your own behaviour^ hadfbrtune smiled 
on your arms ? The reply of the Greek betrays a senti- 
ment, which prudence, and even gratitude, should have 
taught him to suppress. Had I vanquished Qxe fiercely 
said), I would have inflicted on thy body many a stripe. 
The Turkish conqueror smiled at the insolence of his 
captive; observed that the Christian law inculcated the 
love of enemies and forgiveness of injuries; and nobly 
declared that he would not imitate an example which he 
condemned. After mature deliberation, Alp Arslan dic- 
tated the terms of liberty and peace, a ransom of a million, 
an annual tribute of three hundred and sixty thousand 
pieces of gold,"" the marriage of the royal children, and 
the deliverance of all the Moslems who were in the power 
of the Greeks. Romanus, with a sigh, subscribed this 
treaty, ao disgraceful to the majesty of the empire: he 
was immediately invested with a Turkish robe of honour; 
his nobles and patricians were restored to their sovereign; 
and the sultan, after a courteous embrace, dismissed him 
with rich presents and a military guard. No sooner did 
he reach the confines of the empire, than he was informed 
that the palace and provinces had disclaimed their alle- 
giance to a captive : a sum ' of two hundred thousand 

• The noMom and tribute aie atteeted by jtmam and the orientals. The olhet 
Greeks axe modestly silent ; but Nicepbonis Bzyennius dares to ailirm, that the 
terms were mm ano^iAc *pmfMmf nfX/f* *^^ ^^ ^® enperor woald have prefened 
death to a shameful treaty. 
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pieces was painfully collected ; and the fallen monarch 
transmitted this part of his ransom, with a sad confession 
of his impotence and disgrace. The generosity, or per- 
haps the ambition, of the sultan, prepared to espouse the 
cause of his ally; but his designs were prevented by the 
defeat, imprisonment, and death, of Romanus Diogenes.'* 
Death of I^ ^^^ treaty of peace, it does not appear that 
to I'd. ^^P ^^^^^^ extorted any province or city firom 
1071. the captive emperor; and his revenge was satis- 
fied with the trophies of his victory and the spoils of 
Anatolia, from Antioch to the Black sea. The fairest 
part of Asia was subject to his laws: twelve hundred 
princes, or the sons of princes, stood before his throne ; 
and two hundred thousand soldiers marched under his 
banners. The sultan disdained to pursue the fugitive 
Greeks ; but he meditated the more glorious conquest 
of Turkestan, the original seat of the house of Seljuk. 
He moved from Bagdad to the banks of the Oxus; a 
bridge was thrown over the river; and twenty days were 
consumed in the passage of his troops. But the progress 
of the great kiDg was retarded by the governor of Ber- 
zem ; and Joseph the Carizmian presumed to defend his 
fortress against the powers of the east. When he was 
produced a captive in the royal tent, the sultan, instead 
of praising his valour, severely reproached his obstinate 
folly; and the insolent replies of the rebel provoked a 
sentence, that he should be fastened to four stakes, and 
left to expire in that painful situation. At thiscom- 
mand, the desperate Carizmian, drawing a dagger, 
rushed headlong towards the throne: the guards raised 
their battle-Bxes ; their zeal was checked by Alp Arslan, 
the most skilful archer of the age; he drew his bow, but 

P The defeat and captivity of Romanus Diogenes may be fomid in John Scylitses 
ad calcem Cedreni, torn. 2. p. 835 — 843. Zonaias, torn. 9. p. 281-^284. Nice* 
phoras Bryennius, lib. 1. p. 25—32. Clycas, p. 325—327. Constantine Manasses, 
p. 134. Ehnacin, Hist. Saracen, p. 343, 344. Abolpharag. Dynast, p. 227. 
d'Herbelot, p. 102, 103. De Gnignes, torn. 3. p. 207— 211. Besides my old 
acquaintance Elmacin and Abnlpharagius, the historian of the Huns has consulted 
Abulfeda, and his epilomiser Bensehounah, a Chronicle of the Caliphs, by Sot- 
ruthi, Abulmahasen of £gypt, and Novairi of Africa. 
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his foot slipped, the arrow glanced aside, and he re- 
ceived in his breast the AsLgget of Joseph, who was- in- 
stantly cut in pieces. The wound was mortal; and the 
Turkish prince bequeathed a dying admonition to the 
pride of kings. In my youth (said Alp Arslan) / was 
advised by a sage, to humble myself before God ; to dis- 
trust my own strength ; and never to despise the most con- 
temptible foe, I have neglected these lessons; and my 
neglect has been deservedly punished. Yesterday , as from 
an eminence J I beheld the numbers, the discipline^ and 
the spirit of my armies ; the earth seemed to tremble under 
my feet ; and I said in my heart, Surely thou art the 
king of the world, the greatest and most ^ invincible of 
warriors. These armies are no longer mine; and in the 
confidence of my personal strength, I now fall by the 
hand of an assassin."^ Alp Arslan possessed the virtues 
of a Turk and a Mussulman; his voice and stature com- 
manded the reverence of mankind ; his face was shaded 
with long whiskers; and his ample turban was fiashioned 
in the shape of a crown. The remains of the sultan 
were deposited in the tomb of the Seljukian dynasty ; 
and the passenger might read and meditate this useful 
inscription : " Oye who have seen the glory of Alp Arslan 
exalted to the heavens, repair to Maru,^ and you will be- 
hold it buried in the dmtT The annihilation of the in- 
scription, and the tomb itself, more forcibly proclaims 
the instability of human greatness. 
Reign and During the life of Alp Arslan, his eldest son 
SfM^ek^ had been acknowledged as the future sultan of 
a?d'io72 *^^ Turks. On his father's death, the inheritance 
-1092. was disputed by an uncle, a cousin, and a bro- 
ther: they drew their scimitars, and assembled their fol- 

4 This inteiesting death is told by d'HerbeIot(p. 103, 104.) and M. de Goignes, 
(torn. 3. p. 212, 213.) from their oriental writers; but neither of them have trans- 
rased the spirit of £lmacin. (Hist. Saracen, p. 344, 345.) 

r A critic of high renown (the late Dr. Johnson), who has severely scrutinised 
the epitaphs of Pope, might cavil in this sublime inscription at the words, ** repair 
to Maru," since the reader must already be at Mara before he could peruse the in- 
scription. 
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lowtrs ; and the triple Yictory of Malek Skah* established 
bis own reputatioD and the right of primogenitare. In 
etety age^ and more especially in Asia, the thirst of power 
has inspired the same passions and occasioned the same 
disorders; but from the long series of civil war, it would 
not be easy to extract a sentiment more pure and mag- 
nanimous than is contained in the saying of the Turkish 
prince. On the eve of the battle, he performed his de^ 
Yotions at Thous, before the tomb of the imam Riza. As 
the sultan rose from the ground, he asked his vizier Ni* 
zam, who had knelt beside him, what had been the ob- 
ject of his secret petition : That your arms may be crowned 
with victory y was the prudent, and most probably the 
sincere answer of the minister. For my fart (replied 
the generous Malek), limpUyred the Lord of hosts thai 
he would take from me my life and crown^ if my brother 
be more worthy than myself to reign over the Moslems. 
The favourable judgment of Heaven was ratified bjrthe 
caliph; and, for the first time, the sacred title of com- 
mander of the faithful was communicated to a barbarian. 
But this barbarian, by his personal merit, and the extent 
of his empire, was the greatest prince of his age. After 
the settlement of Persia and Syria, he marched at the 
head of innumerable armies, to achieve the conquest of 
Turkestan, which had been undertaken by his father. In 
his passage of the Oxus, the boatmen, who had been 
employed in transporting some troops, complained, that 
their payment was assigned on the revenues of Antioch. 
The sultan frowned at this preposterous choice ; but he 
smiled at the artful flattery of his vizier. It was not to 
postpone their reward, that I selected those remote places 
but to leave a memorial to posterity , that, under your 
reigny Antioch^ndthe Oxus were subject to the same sove- 

* The BibliotHeqae Orientale has given the text of the reign of Malek ; (p. 54f 
54*i 654, 655.; and the Histoire Generate dec Hnns, (tom. 3. p. tl4— 

ff 4b) bat added iht mmsl measure of repetition, emendation, and sapptement. 

Without ^ese two learned Frenchmen, I should be blind indeed in the eastern 

woild* 
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reign* But tiiis description of hislimitB wasunjost and 
pimiimonious ; beyond the Oxus he reduced to his obe- 
dience the cities cf Bochupa, CarinDe, and Samarcand^ 
and crashed each rebellions slare^ or independent saTage 
who daied to resist Malek passed the Sihon or Jax* 
artes, the last boundary of Persian civilization: the 
hordes of Turkestan yielded to his supremacy ; his name 
was inserted on the coins, and in the prayers of Cashgar, 
a Tartar kingdom on the extreme borders of China. 
From the Chinese frontier, he stretched his immediate 
jurisdiction or feudatory sway to the west and south, as 
far as the mountains of (xeorgia, the neighbourhood of 
Constantinople, the holy city of Jerusalem, and the 
spicy groves of Arabia Fcelix. Instead of resigning 
himself to the luxury of his haram, the shepherd king, 
both in peace and war, was in action and in the field. 
By the perpetual motion of the royal camp, each pro* 
vince was successively blessed with his presence ; and 
he is said to have perambulated twelve times the wide 
extent of his dominions, which surpassed the Asiatic 
reign of Cyras and the caliphs. Of these expeditions, 
the most pious and splendid was the pilgrimage of 
Mecca: the freedom and safety of the caravans were 
protected by his arms; the citizens and pilgrims were 
enriched by the profusion of his alms; and the desert 
was cheered by the places of relief and refreshment, 
which he instituted for the use of his brethren. Hunt* 
ing was the pleasure, and even the passion, of the sultan, 
and his train consisted of forty-seven thousand horses ; 
but afler the massacre of a Turkish chase, for each piece 
of game, he bestowed a piece of gold on the poor, a 
slight atonement, at the expense of the people, for the 
cost and mischief of the amusement of kings. In the 
peaceful prosperity of his reign, the cities of Asia were 
adoraed with palaces and hospitals, with moschs and 
colleges; few departed from his divan without reward, 
and none without justice. The language and literature 
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of Persia revived under the house of Seljuk;* and if 
Malek emulated the liberality of a Turk less potent 
than himself,'' his palace might resound with the songs 
of a hundred poets. The sultan bestowed a serious 
and more learned care on the reformation of the calen- 
dar, which was effected by a general assembly of the 
astronomers of the east. By a law of the prophet, 
the Moslems are confined to the irregular course of the 
lunar months : in Persia, since the age of Zoroaster, the 
revolution of the sun has been known and celebrated as 
an annual festival ;"" but after the fall of the Magian em- 
pire, the intercalation had been neglected; the fractions 
of minutes and hours were multiplied into days; and the 
date of the spring was removed from the sign of Aries 
to that of Pisces. The reign of Malek was illustrated 
by the Gelalcean era; and all errors, either past or future 
were corrected by a computation of time, which surpasses 
the Julian, and approaches the accuracy of the Grego- 
rian, style.^ 
„. , , In a period when Europe was plun&:ed in the 

Hie death, , i i • i t- i ft, /» 

A.D. deepest barbansm, the light and splendour of 
^^^' Asia may be ascribed to the docility rather than 
the knowledge of the Turkish conquerors. An ample 
share of their wisdom and virtue is due to a Persian 
vizier, who ruled the empire under the reigns of Alp 
Arslan and his son. Nizam, one of the most illustrious 
ministers of the east, was honoured by the caliph as an 
oracle of religion and science; he was trusted by the 

* See an excellent diflcoane at the end of sir William Janes's Histoiy of Nadir 
Shah, ond the articles of the poets, Amak, Anvari, Raschadi, &c. in the Bibliodieqae 
Orientale. 

■ His name was Kheder Khan. Four bags were placed round his sofa, and as 
he listened to the song, he casthandfuls of gold and silver to the poets. (d'Heihe- 
lot, p. 107.) All this may be true ; but I do not understand how he could reign in 
Transoziana in the time of Malex Shah, and much less how Kheder could surpass 
him in power and pomp. I suspect that the beginning, not the end, of the eleventh 
century, is the true era of his reign. 

X See Chardin, Voyages en Perse, torn. 2. p. 235. 

7 The Gelalflean era (Gelaleddin, glory of the faith, was one of the names or 
titles of Malek Shah) is fixed to the Idth of March, A. H. 471. A. D. 1079. Dr. 
Hyde has produced the original testimonies of the Persians and Arabians, (de 
reUgione veterum Persarum, c. 16. p. 200—211.) 
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sultan as the faithful vicegerent of his power and jus- 
tice. After an administration of thirty years^ the feme 
of the vizier, his wealth, and even his services, were 
transformed into crimes. He was overthrown by the 
insidious arts of a woman and a rival ; and his fall was 
hastened by a rash declaration, that his cap and inkhom, 
the badges of his office, were connected by the divine 
decree with the throne and. diadem of the sultan. At 
the age of ninety-three years, the venerable statesman 
was dismissed by his master, accused by his enemies, and 
murdered by a fanatic: the last words of Nizam attested 
his innocence, and the remainder of Malek's life was short 
and inglorious. From Ispahan, the scene of this dis- 
graceful transaction, the sultan moved to Bagdad, with 
the design of transplanting the caliph, and of fixing his 
own residence in the capital of the Moslem world. The 
feeble successor of Mahomet obtained a respite of ten 
days ; and before the expiration of the term, the bar- 
barian was summoned by the angel of death. His am- 
bassadors at Constantinople had asked in marriage a 
Roman princess ; but the proposal was decently eluded ; 
and the daughter of Alexius, who might herself have 
been the victim, expresses her abhorrence of this unna- 
tural conjunction.' The daughter of the sultan was be- 
stowed on the caliph Moctada, with the imperious con- 
dition, that, renouncing the society of his wives and 
concubines, he should for ever confine himself to this 
honourable alliance. 

Difision The greatness and unity of the Turkish empire 
Sci^kian expired in the person of Malek Shah. His vacant 
empire, thronc was disputed by his brother and his four 
sons ; and, afler a series of civil wars, the treaty which re- 
conciled the surviving candidates confirmed a lasting se- 
paration in the Persian dynasty, the eldest and principal 

s £tti6 ipeaks of this Persian rovalty as amu^m lUMtlitufAmvrtpw «rtvMc. Anna 
Ccmmena was only nine years old at the end of the reign of Malek Shah, (A. D. 
1003.^ and when she speaks of his assaasinationi she co^oonds the sultan with the 
vizier. (Alexius, lib. 6. p. 177, 178.) 
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branch of the house of 3eljiik. The three yoiu^cr dy- 
nasties wem those of Kermanj of Syritty and of Romn : 
the first of thesecommaiidBan extei«ve» though obscure^* 
dommion od the shores of the Indian ocean :^ the seeomi 
expelled the Arabian princes of Aleppo and Damascus; 
and the third) our peculiar care, invaded the Roman pro* 
vinces of Asia Minor. The generous policy of Malek con* 
tributed to their elevation ; he allowed the princes of his 
blood, even those whom he had vanquished in the fidd, 
to se(^ new kingdoms worthy of their ambition ; nor was 
he displeased that they should draw away the more ardent 
spirits, who might have disturbed the tranquillity of his 
reign. As the supreme head of his family and nation, 
the great sultan of Persia commanded the obedience and 
tribute of his royal brethren: the thrones of Kerman and 
Nice, of Aleppo and Damascus ; the Atabeks, and emirs 
of Ssnria and Mesopotamia, erected their standards under 
the shadow of his sceptre f and the hordes of Turkmans 
overspread the plains of the western Asia. After the 
death of Malek, the bands of union and subordination 
were relaxed and finally dissolved: the indulgence of the 
house of Seljuk invested their slaves with the inheritance 
of kingdoms; and, in the oriental style, a crowd of princes 
arose from the dust of their feet.^ 
Ccmqiieit A priucc of the royal line, Gutulmish, the son 
MinoTby of Izrail, the son of Seljuk, had fallen in battle 
A.]7iar4 ^^g^^^ -^^P Arslan, and the humane victor had 
—1084. dropped a tear over his grave. His five sons^ 
strong in arms, ambitious of power, and eager for re- 

* So obtOQTO, tbat ihe indastrj of M. do GtngneB could only copy (torn. 1. p.f44. 
torn. S. part i. 969. &c.) the hUt^ry, or latlior list, of the Se\iiUide# of Koqiaii, 
in Bibliotheqne Orientale. They wore extinguished before the end of the twelfth 
caitnry* 

b Tavemier, perhaps the only traveller who has Tidted Kennan, describes the 
wpital as a great nunons vUlage, twenty-five dayt^ jouneT from Ispahan, and 
twenta^-seTen irom Qrmns in the midst of a fertile conntiy. (Voyages en Tnrquie 
et in Pene, p. 107. 110.) 

^ It appears from Anna Comnenai that the Turks of Asia Minor obeyed the signet 
aftd chiauss of the (creat sultan ; (Alazius, lib. 6. p. 170,) and that Ute tvo sons of 
SoUman were detained in his court, (p. ]$0.) 
- - ~ tdi- -■ 



' This expression is quoted by Petit de la Gfoiz (Vie de Geofiscaiirp. 161.)lro«i 
some poet, most probably a Persian. 
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teiQgei iindieathed their scimiters against the son of Alp 
AnlaB. The two annies expected the signal, when thie 
caliph, forgetful of the majes^ which secluded him firott 
vulgar eyes, interposed his yenerable mediation. Instead 
of shedding the blood of your brethren^ your brethren both 
in descent and faiths unite your forces in a holy war 
against the Greeks^ the enemies of God and his apoHk. 
They listened to his Toice ; the sultan embraced his re^ 
bellious kinsmen ; and the eldest, the yaliant Soliman, 
accepted the royal standard, which gave him the free 
conquest aiid hereditary command of the provinces of 
the Roman empire, from Arzeroum to Constantinople, 
and the unknown regions of the west* Accompanied 
by his four brothers, he passed the Euphrates : the 
Turkish camp was soon seated in the neighbourhood 
of Kutaieh in Phrygia: and his flying cavalry laid 
waste the country as far as the Hellespont and the Black 
sea. Since the decline of the empire, the peninsula 
of Asia Minor had been exposed to the transient, though 
destructive, inroads of the Persiians and Saracens; but 
the fruits of a lasting conquest were reserved for the 
Turkish sultan ; and his arms were introduced by the 
Greeks, who aspired to reign on the ruins of their coun^ 
try* Since the captivity of Romanus, six years the feeble 
son of Eudocia had trembled under the weight of the im- 
perial crown, till the provinces of the east and west were 
lost in the same month by a double rebellion : of either 
chief Nicephorus was the common name ; but the sur- 
names of Byrennius and Botoniates distinguish the Eu- 
ropean and Asiatic candidates. Their reasons, or rather 
their promises, were weighed in the divan ; and, after 
some hesitation, Soliman declared himself in favour of 
Botoniates, opened a free passage to his troops in their 
march from Antioch to Nice, and joined the banner of 

* On the GonqaMt of Asia MinoT, M. de Gaignes derived no aMietaace from tlie 
Toikish or Arabian writers, who produce a nidked list of the Seljakidesof Rouin. 
The Greeks are onwilling to expose their shame, and we must extort some hints 
from Scylitses, (p. 860. 863.) Nicephorus Brieanias, (p. 88. 91. 91, &c 105, 104^) 
and Anna Comnena. (Alexias, p. 91, 92, &c. 168, &c.) 



*'^T 
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die crescent to that of the cross. After his ally had 
ascended the throne of Constantinople^ the sultan was 
hospitably entertained in the suburb of Chrysopolis or 
Scutari : and a body of two thousand Turks was trans- 
ported into Europe, to whose dexterity and cours^e the 
new emperor was indebted for the defeat and captivity of 
his rival Bryennius. But the conquest of Europe was 
dearly purchased by the sacrifice of Asia: Constantinople 
was deprived of the obedience and revenue of the pro- 
vinces beyond the Bosphorus and Hellespont; and the 
regular progress of the Turks, who fortified the passes of 
the rivers and mountains, left not a hope of their retreat 
or expulsion. Another candidate implored the aid of the 
sultan : Melissenus, in his purple robes and red buskins, 
attended the motions of the Turkish camp; and the de- 
sponding cities were tempted by the summons of a Roman 
prince, who immediately surrendered them into the hands 
of the barbarians. These acquisitions were confirmed 
by a treaty of peace with the emperor Alexius ; his fear 
of Robert compelled him to seek the friendship of Soli- 
man ; and it was not till after the sultan's death that he 
extended as far as Nicomedia, about sixty miles from 
Constantinople, the eastern boundary of the Roman world. 
Trebizond alone, defended on either side by the sea and 
mountains, preserved at the extremity of the Euxine,the 
ancient character of a Greek colony, and the future des- 
tiny of a Christian empire. 

TheSeiju- Siucc the first conquests of the caliphs, the 
d"^*^^' establishment of the Turks in Anatolia or Asia 
Rouin. Minor was the most deplorable loss which the 
church and empire had sustained. By the propagation 
of the Moslem faith, Soliman deserved the name ofGaziy 
a holy champion ; and his new kingdom of the Romans, 
of Roum, was added to the tables of oriental geogra- 
phy. It is described as extending from the Euphrates 
to Constantinople, from the Black sea to the confines of 
Syria ; pregnant with mines of silver and iron, of alum 
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and copper, fruitful in com and wine, and productive of 
cattle and excellent horses/ The wealth of Lydia, the 
arts of the Greeks, the splendour of the Augustan ager 
existed only in books and ruins, which were equally ob- 
scure in the eyes of the Scythian conquerors. Yet, in 
the present decay, Anatolia still contains some wealthy 
and popnlons cities ; and, under the Byzantine empire, 
they were far more flourishing in numbers, size, and opu- 
leiQce. By the choice of the sultan, Nice, the metropolis 
of Bithynia, was preferred for his palace and fortress • 
the seat of the Seljukian dynasty of Roum was planted 
one hundred miles from Constantinople; and the divinity 
of Christ was denied and derided in the same temple in 
which it had been pronounced by the first general synod 
of the Catholics. The unity of God, and the mission of 
Mahomet, were preached in the moschs ; the Arabian 
learning was taught in the schools; the cadhis judged 
according to the law of the Koran ; the Turkish manners 
and language prevailed in the cities; and Turkman 
camps were scattered over the plains and mountains of 
Anatolia. On the hard conditions of tribute and servi- 
tude, the Greek Christians might enjoy the exercise of 
their religion ; but their most holy churches were pro- 
faned; their priests and bishops were insulted;* they were 
compelled to suffer the triumph of the PaganSj and the 
apostacy of their brethren; many thousand children were 
marked by the knife of circumcision; and many thou- 
sand captives were devoted to the service or the pleasures 
of their masters.^ After the loss of Asia, Antioch still 

f Sach is the description of Roum by Haiton the Annenian, whose Tartar history 
may be foimd in the collections of Ramusio and Bergeron. (See Abolfeda, Geo- 
graph, climat. 17. p. 301 — 305.) 

f Didt eos qaendam abosione Sodomitica Atervertisse episcopnm. (Guibert. . 
Abbat. Hist. Hierosol. lib. !• p. 468.) It is odd enoagh that we should find a pa- 
rallel passage of the same people in the present age. " Un'est point d*horrear que 
ces Turcs n'ayentcommis, et semblables aoz soldats efien^s* qui dans la sac d'una 
▼ille non contena de disposer de tout a leur gr^ pretendent encore aux succ^s les 
moins desinbieak Qnelque Sipahis ont portA leurs attentats sor la personne du 
vieax rabbi de la syaagogae, et celle de I'AxcheTdque Grec." (Memoires du Baron 
deTott,tom.9.p. 19&^ 

* Tbe emperor, or abbot, desc^bes the scenes of a Turkish camp as if they had 

VOL. vir. p 
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maintained her primitive allegiance to Christ and Csesar ^ 
but the solitary province was separated from all Roman 
aid, and surrounded on all sides by the Mahometan^ 
powers. The despair of Philaretus, the governor, pre- 
pared the sacrifice of his religion and loyalty, had not his 
guilt been prevented by his son, who hastened to the 
Nicene palace, and offered to deliver this valuable prize 
into the hands of Soliman. The ambitious sultan mounted 
on horseback, and in twelve nights (for he reposed in the 
day) performed a march of six hundred miles. Antioch 
was oppressed by the speed and secrecy of his enter- 
prise ; and the dependant cities, as far as Laodicea and 
the confines of Aleppo,* obeyed the example of the me- 
Iropolis. From Laodicea to the Thracian Bosphorus, or 
arm of St. George, the conquests and reign of Soliman 
extended thirty days' journey in length, and in breadth 
about ten or fifteen, between the rocks of Lycia and the 
Black sea.*" The Turkish ignorance of navigation pro- 
tected, for awhile, the inglorious safety of the emperor ; 
but no sooner had a fleet of two hundred ships been 
constructed by the hands of the captive Greeks, than 
Alexius trembled behind the walls of his capital. His 
plaintive epistles were dispersed over Europe, to excite 
the compassion of the Latins, and to paint the danger, 
the weakness, and the riches, of the city of Constantine.^ 
State and But the most interesting conquest of the Sel- 
piigiimage j^kiauTurks, was that of Jerusalem," which soon 

been present. Matret coriepte in conspecti^ filiamm mnltipliciter repetitU diver- 
wium coitibiis Tezabantui ; (is that the true reading t) cnm fili« aaBiBtentes car- 
mina praednere saltando cogerentur. Moz eadem pasaio ad filiaa, &c. 

' See Antioch, and the death of Soliman, in Anna Comnena, (AleiinB, lib. 6. 
p. 168, 169.) with the notee of Docange. 

k WilUaan of Tyie (lib. l^c. 9, 10. p. 635.) gives the most authentic and deplo- 
rable account of these Turkish conquests. 

1 In his epistle to the count of Tlanders, Alexius seens to fiiUtoo low beneath 
his character and dignity ; yet it is approved by Ducange, (Not. ad Aleadad. p. 
SS5, &c.) and paraphrased by the abbot Guibert, a contempiffaiy historian. The 
Greek text nolonger exists; lad each tzaaskitor and scribe might say with Gmbeit, 
(p. 475.) yerbis restita meis, a privilege of most indefinite latitude. 

^ Our best fond for the history of Jerusalem, from Heraclius to the Gnisades>ia 
contained in two large and original passages of William archbishop of Tyie» (lib. 1. 
c 1 — 10. lib. 18. c. 5, 6.) the principal author of the GestaDei per Francoa. M. da 
Goignes has composed a very learned Memoire sur le Commeroe des Francois dans 
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of jetvf became the theatre of nations. In their capitu- 
1^638 ^^"^^^ ^^ Omar, the inhabitants had stipulated 
-.1099. the assurance of their religion and property ; but 
the articles were interpreted by a master against whom 
it was dangerous to dispute ; and in the four hundred 
years of the reign of the caliphs, the political climate of 
Jeruscdem was exposed to the vicissitudes of storm and 
sunshine.*^ By the increase of proselytes and population, 
the Mahometans might excuse their usurpation of three- 
fourths of the city : but a peculiar quarter was reserved 
for the patriarch with his clergy and people ; a tribute 
of two pieces of gold was the price of protection; and 
the sepulchre of Christ, with the church. of the resur- 
rection, was still left in the hands of his votaries. Of 
these votaries, the most numerous and respectable por- 
tion were strangers to Jerusalem : the pilgrimages to the 
Holy Land had been stimulated, rather than suppressed, 
by the conquests of the Arabs ; and the enthusiasin 
which had always prompted these perilous joumejrs, was 
nourished by the congenial passions of grief and indig- 
nation. A crowd of pilgrims from the east and west 
continued to visit the holy sepulchre, and the adjacent 
sanctuaries, more especially at the festival of Easter : 
and the Greeks and Latins, the Nestorians and Jacobites, 
the Copts and Abyssiniaas, the Armenians and Geor- 
gians, maintained the chapels, the clergy, and the poor, 
of their respective communions. The harmony of prayer 
in so many various tongues, the worship of so many na- 
tions in the common temple of their religion, might have 
afforded a spectacle of edification and peace ; but the 
zeal of the Christian sects was imbittered by hatred and 
revenge ; and in the kingdom of a suffering Messiah, 
who had pardoned his enemies, they aspired to command 

le Levant aTant lea CroiBades, &c. (Mem. de TAcademie des Inicriptioiia, torn. 
97. p. 467^6000 

• SeconduB Pominomm dSspcntkmeiii ptoramque I«dda plenanque nnbila n- 
fieptt intervalla, et flogzotantium more temponmi preeendom gravabatur aot-Mipir*.- 
bat qoaUtate. (lib. 1. c 9. p. 6d0.) Tbe latim^of Wiiliam of T^re is by oomoalui 
contemptible ; but in bis account of foor bnnued and ninety years, firon tbe loss 
Id the lecoyeiyof Je wta J em , he eiceeds the trae account by thirty yean. 

p2 
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and persecute their spiritual brethren. The pre-eminence 
was asserted by the spirit and numbers of the Franks; 
and the greatness of Charlemagne*" protected both the 
Latin pilgrims, and the Catholics of the east. The po- 
verty of Carthage, Alexandria, and Jerusalem, was re- 
lieved by the alms of that pious emperor; and many 
monasteries of Palestine were founded or restored by his 
liberal devotion. Harun Alrashid, the greatest of the 
Abbassides, esteemed in his Christian brother a similar 
supremacy of genius and power : their friendship was 
cemented by a frequent intercourse of gifts and embas- 
sies; and the caliph, without resigning the substantial 
dominion, presented the emperor with the keys of the 
holy sepulchre, and perhaps of the city of Jerusalem. 
In the decline of the Carlovingian monarchy; the re- 
public of Amalphi promotied th^ interest of trade and 
religion in the east. Her vessels transported the Latin 
pilgrims to the coasts of Egypt and Palestine, and de- 
served, by their useful imports, the favour and alliance 
of the Fatimite caliphs :^ an annual fair was institufed 
on mount Calvary ; and the Italian merchants founded 
the convent and hospital of St. John of Jerusalem, the 
cradle of the monastic and military order, which has 
since reigned in the isles of Rhodes and of Malta. Had 
the Christian pilgrims been content to revere the tomb 
of a prophet, the disciples of Mahomet, instead of blam- 
ing, would have imitated their piety : but these rigid 
Unitarians were scandalized by a worship which repre- 
sents the birth, death, and resurrection of a God ; the 
Catholic images were branded with the name of idols; 
and the Moslems smiled with indignation'' at the miracu- 

• For the transactio&B of Charlemagne with the Holy Land, eee Eginhard, (de 
Tita Caroli Magni, c. 16. p. 79 — 82.) Constantine PcHrphyrogenitua, (de Admi- 
niBtratione Imperii, Ub. 2, c 96. p. 80.) and Pagi. (Critical torn. S. A. D. 800. no. 

1*-1** ..... 

P The caliph granted his privileges, Amalphitanis Tins amids et atilimn introdac* 

toriboa. (Oesta Dei, p. 934.) The trade of Venice to Egypt and Palestine cannot 

produce so old a title, unless we adojit the laughable translation of a Frendunaii* 

who mistook the two factions of the dicus (Veneti et Prasini) for the Venetiana 

and Parisians. 

s An Arabic chronicle of Jerosalem (apud Asseman, Bibliot. Orient tom.l. p. 628. 
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loiis flame, which was kindled on the eve of Easter in 
the holy sepulchre/ This pious fraud, first devised in the 
mtith century," was devoutly cherished by the Latin cru- 
saders, and is annually repeated by the clergy of the 
Greek, Armenian, and Coptic sects,' who impose on the 
credulous spectators'* for their own benefit, and that of 
their tyrants. In every age, a principle of toleration has 
been fortified by a sense of interest ; and the revenue of 
the prince and his emir was increased each year, by the 
expense and tribute of so many thousand strangers. 
Under the ^^ rcvolutiou which transferred the sceptre 
Fatimite from the Abbassidcs to the Fatimites was a bene- 
A.i>! 969 fit, rather than an injury, to the Holy Land. A 
■"^^^^" sovereign resident in . Egypt was more sensible 
of the importance of Christian trade; and the emirs of 
Palestine were less remote from the justice and power 
of the throne. But the third of these Fatimite caliphs 
was the famous Hakem,"" a frantic youth, who was de- 
livered by his impiety and despotism from the fear either 
of God or man; and whose reign was a wild mixture of 
vice and folly. Regardless of the most ancient customs 
of E^ypt, he imposed on the woibtn an absolute confine- 
ment; the restraint excited the clamours of both sexes; 
their clamours provoked his fury; a part of Old Cairo 

torn. 4. p. 368.) attettB the imbefief of the caliph and the hutonan ; yet Cantaouene 
preiromes to appeal to the Mahometans thenLselrefl for the tmth of this peipetoal 
miracle. 

' In hlB dissertationB on eccleeiastica] histoiy, the learned Moeheim ha« sepa- 
rately discossed this pretended miracle, (torn. S. p. 214 — 906.) de Imnine sancti 
sepolchri. * 

* William of Malmesbury (lib. 4. c. 2. p. 209.^aaotes the Itinerary of the monk 
Bernard, an eye-witness, who Tisited Jerusalem, A.D. 870. The miracle is confirmed 
by another pilgrim some years older ; and Mosheim ascribes the inventioa to the 
ranks, soon after the decease of Charlemagne. 

* Our travellers, Sandys, (p. 1S4.) Therenot, (p. 621—627.) Maondrell, (p. 94, 
95). &C. describe this eztraTagant farce. The Catholics axe pozsled to decide 
whin the miracle ended, and the trick began. 

" The orientals themselTes*confess the fraud, and plead necessity and edification ; 
(Memoires du Chevalier d'Arrieux, tom. 2. p. 140. Joseph Abudacni, Hist. Copt. 
c. 20.) but I will not attempt, with Mosheim, to explain the mode. Our travellers 
have failed with the blood of St. Januarius at Naples. 

> See d'Herbelot, (BibHot Orientale, p. 411.) Renaudot, (Hist. Patriaich. Alex, 
p. 390. 397. 400, 401.) Efanacio, (Hist. Saracen. p. 321-^23.) and Marei, (p. 384 
^^SSe.) an historian of Egypt, translated by Reiske from Arabic into German, and 
verbally interpreted to me by a friend. 
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was delivered to the flames ; and the guards and citizens 
were engaged many days in a bloody conflict. At first 
the caliph declared himself a zealous Mussulman^ the 
founder or benefeictor of moschs and colleges: twelve 
hundred and ninety copies of the Koran were transcribed 
at his expense in letters of gold, and his edict extirpated 
the vineyards of the Upper Egypt. But his vanity was 
soon flattered by the hope of introducing a new religion 3 
he aspired above the fame of a prophet, and styled him- 
self the visible image of the most high God, who, after 
nine apparitions on earth, was at length manifest in his 
royal person. At the name of Hakem, the lord of the 
living and the dead, every knee was bent in religious 
adoration: his mysteries were performed on a mountain 
near Cairo: sixteen thousand converts had signed his 
profession of faith ; and at the present hour, a free and 
warlike people, the Druses of mount Libanus, are per^ 
suaded of the life and divinity of a madman and tyrant/ 
In his divine character, Hakem hated the Jews and 
Christians, as the servants of his rivals; while some re^ 
mains of prejudice or prudence still pleaded in favour of 
the law of Mahomet. - Both in Egypt and Palestine his 
cruel and wanton persecution made some martyrs and 
many apostates: the common rights and special privi^ 
leges of the sectaries were equally disregarded ; and a 
general interdict was laid on the devotion of strangers 
SM3ii6g« and natives. The temple of the Christian World, 
A. d!*^*"' the church of the resurrection, was demolished 
^ow- to its foundations ; the luminous prodigy of Easter 
was interrupted, and much profane labour was exhausted 
to destroy the cave in the rock which properly constitutes 
the holy sepulchre. At the report of his sacrilege, the 

y The xeligion of the Druses is concealed by their ignorance and hyprocriey. 
Their secret doctiines are confined to the elect wlio profess a contemplatiTe me ; and 
the ynlgar Dmses, the most indifferent of men, occasionally conform to the worship 
of the if ahometans and Christians of their neighboarhood. The little that is, or 
deserres to be known, may be seen in the indostrions Niebuhr, (Voyages, torn. 2. 

S. 354-^357.) and the second volome of the recent and iastroctive TraTcls of M. 
e Volney. 
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nations of Europe were astonished and afflicted ; but in- 
stead of arming in the defence of the Holy Lajid, they 
contented themselves with the burning or banishing the 
Jews, as the secret advisers of the impious barbarian.* 
Yet the calamities of Jerusalem were in some measure 
alleviated by the inconstancy or repentance of Hakem 
himself; and the royal mandate was sealed for the 
restitution of churches, when the tyrant was assassi- 
nated by the emissaries of his sister. The succeeding 
caliphs resumed the maxims of religion and policy ; a 
free toleration was again granted; with the "pious aid of 
the emperor of Constantinople, the holy sepulchre arose 
from its ruins, and after a short abstinence, the pilgrims 
returned with an increase of appetite to the spiritual 
feast.* In the sea-voyage of Palestine, the dangers were 
frequent, and the opportunities rare; but the conversion 
of Hungary opened a safe communication between Ger- 
many and Greece. The charity of St Stephen, the 
apostle of his kingdom, relieved and conducted his itine- 
rant brethren,'' and from Belgrade to Antioch, they tra- 
increase versedfifteenhundredmilesof a Christian empire, 
of pu- Among the Franks, the zeal of pilgrimage pre- 
S!p. ^' vailed beyond the example of former times; and 
io«4,&c. ^^^ roads were covered with multitudes of either 
sex, and of every rank, who professed their contempt oif 
life, so soon as tibey should have kissed the tomb of their 
Redeemer. Princes and prelates abandoned the care of 
their dominions; and the numbers of these pious cara- 
vans were a prelude to the armies which marched in the 
ensuing age under the banner of the cross. About thirty 
years before the first crusade, the archbishop of Mentz, 

* See Glaber, lib. 3. c 7. and the annals of Baionius and Pagi, A.D. 1009. 

* Per idem tempns ex univexBa oibe tarn innomerabilis moldtado ccepit ccn- 
fluere ad sepulchram Salvatoris Hierosolymis, quantum nullus hominum prius 

speiaie poterat. Ordo inferioris plebis .... mediocres reges et comites 

• • . • pneflulBs . . . • . mulieies mult» nobiles cum pauperioribus . . . Pluribus 
enim erat mentis desiderium mori priusquam ad propria leTerterentor. (Glaber, 
lib. 4. c. 6, Bouquet, Historians of France, torn. 10. p. 50.) 

^ Glaber, lib. 3. c 1. Katona (Hist Critic. Regmn HungarisB, torn. 1. p. 504-^ 
311.) examines whether St. Stephen founded a monastery at Jenuwlem. 
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with the bishops of Utrecht, Bamberg, and Ratisbon 
undertook this laborious journey from the Rhine to the 
Jordan ; and the multitude of iheir followers amounted 
to seven thousand persons. At Constantinople, they were 
hospitably entertained by the emperor; but the ostenta- 
tion of their wealth proved the assault of the wild Arabs; 
they drew their swords with scrupulous reluctance, and 
sustained a siege in the village of Capernaum, till they 
were rescued by the venal protection of the Fatimite 
emir. After visiting the holy places, they embarked for 
Italy, but only a remnant of two thousand arrived in 
safety in their native land. Ingulphus, a secretary of 
William the Conqueror, was a companion of this pilgrim- 
age: he observes that they sallied from Normandy, 
thirty stout and well-appointed horsemen; but that they 
repassed the Alps, twenty miserable palmers, with the 
staff in their hand, and the wallet at their back."" 
Conquest After the defeat of the Romans, the tranquil- 
Unnl^e Uty of the Fatimite caliphs was invaded by the 
a!^^i'o76 Turks.* One of the lieutenants of Maiek Shah, 
—1096. Atsiz the Carizmian, marched into Syria at the 
head of a powerful army, and reduced Damascus by fa- 
mine and the sword. Hems, and the other cities* of the 
province, acknowledged the caliph of Bs^dad and the 
sultan of Persia; and the victorious emir advanced with- 
out resistance to the banks of the Nile: the Fatimite was 
preparing to fly into the heart of Africa; but thenegroesof 
his guard and the inhabitants of Cairo made a desperate 
sally, and repulsed the Turk from the confines of Egypt. 
In his retreat, he indulged the licence of slaughter and 
rapine: the judge and notaries of Jerusalem were invited 
to his camp ; and their execution was followed by the 
massacre of three thousand citizens. The cruelty or the 

e Baronius (A.D. 1064, no. 4S-^56.) had transcribed the greater part of the 
original narrativefl of Ingolphus, Marianus, and Lambertne. 

^ See Elmacin (Hist. Saracen, p. 549, SdO.) and Abolpharagius, (Dynast, 
p. 297. vers. Pocock.) M. de Guisnes (Hist des Hans, torn. 9. part 1. p. S15, 216.) 
adds the testimonies, or rather tiie names, of Abulfeda and Norairi. 
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defeat of Atsiz was soon punished by the sultan Toucusb, 
the brother of Malek Shah, who, with a higher title and 
more formidable powers, asserted the dominion of Syria 
and Palestine. The house of Seljuk reigned about 
twenty years in Jerusalem;' but the hereditary command 
of the holy city and territory was intrusted or abandoned 
to the emir Ortok, the chief of a tribe of Turkmans, 
whose children, after their expulsion from Palestine, 
formed two -dynasties on the borders of Armenia and As- 
syria.^ The oriental Christians and the Latin pilgrims 
deplored a revolution, which, instead of the regular go- 
vernment and old alliance of the caliphs, imposed on 
their necks the iron yoke of the strangers of the north.' 
In his court and camp the great sultan had adopted in 
some degree the arts and manners of Persia; but the body 
of the Turkish nation, and more especially the pastoral 
tribes, still breathed the fierceness of the desert. From 
Nice to Jerusalem, the western countries of Asia were a 
scene of foreign and domestic hostility ; and the shep- 
herds of Palestine, who held a precarious sway on a 
doubtful frontier, had neither leisure nor capacity to await 
the slow profits of commercial and religious freedom. 
The pilgrims, who, through innumerable perils, had 
reached the gates of Jerusalem, were the victims of pri- 
vate rapine or public oppression, and often sunk under 
the pressure of famine and disease, before they were per- 
mitted to salute the holy sepulchre. A spirit of native 
barbarism, or recent zeal, prompted the Turkmans to 
insult the clergy of every sect : the patriarch was dragged 

• From the expedition of Isar Atsiz (A. H. 469. A. D. 1076.) to the expalnon 
of the Oitokides. (A. D. 1096.) Yet William of Tyre (lib. 1. c 6. p. 6S3.) asserts 
that Jerusalem was thirty-eight years in the hands of the Turks ; and an Arabic 
chronicle quoted by Pagi, (torn. 4. p. ?0f .) supposes, that the city was reduced by 
a Carizmian generiEd to the obedience of the caliph of Bagdad, A. H. 463, A. D. 
1070. These early dates are not rery compatible with the general history of 
Asia; and I am sure, that as late as A. D. 1064, the regnum Babylonicum (of 
Cairo) still prerailed in Palestine. (Baronius, A. D. 1064, no. 56.) 
r De Guignes, Hist, des Huns, torn. 1. p. 24^ — ^252. 

f Willerm. Tyr. lib. 1. c. 8. p. 634. who strives hard to magnify the Christian 
grievances. The Turks extract^ an aurtui from each pilgrim. The eaphar of the 
Franks is now fourteen dollars ; and Europe does not complain of this voluntary 
tax. 
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by the hair along the pavement, and cast into a dungeon, 
to extort a ransom from the sympathy of his flock : and 
the divine worship in the church of the resurrection was 
often disturbed by the savage rudeness of its masters. 
The pathetic tale excited the millions of the west to 
march under the standard of the cross to the relief of the 
Holy Land; and yet how trifling is the sum of these ac- 
cumulated evils, if compared with the single act of the 
sacril^e of Hakem, which had been so patiently endured 
by the Latin Christians ! A slighter provocation inflamed 
the more irascible temper of their descendants: a new 
spirit had arisen of religious chivalry and Papal domi- 
nion: a nerve was touched of exquisite feeling ; and the 
sensation vibrated to the heart of Europe. 
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Origin and numbers of the first crusade. — Characters of Latin 
princes. — Their march to Constantinople. — Policy of the Greek 
emperor Alexius. — Conquests of Nice, Antioch, and Jerusalem, 
by the Franks. — Deliverance of the Holy Sepulchre. — Qodfrey 
of Bouillon, first king of Jerusalem. — Institutions of the French 
or Latin kingdom. 

Hie fioit About twenty years after the conquest of Jerusa* 
A.D.io95lem by the Turks, the holy sepulchre was visited 
i^er Ae ^Y ^ ^^™iit of the name of Peter, a native of 
henmt. Amicns, in the province of Picardy' in France. 
His resentment and s}rmpathy were excited by his own 
injuries and the oppression of the Christian name ; he 
mingled his tears with those of the patriarch, and ear- 
nestly inquired, if no hopes of relief could be entertained 
from the Greek emperorg of the east The patriarch 

* Whimmcal enouglf is the oiigin of the name of Pieardst and from thence of 
Piturdit, which does not date earlier than A* D. 1300. It was an academical 
joke, an epithet fint applied to the quarrelsome humour of those students, in the 
• '- ' ' * I the f * 



^ ntv of Pajis, who came from the frontier of France and Flanders. (Valesii 

Notitia Ualliarumi p. 447. Longuerue, Description de la France, p. 54. 
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exposed the vices and weakness of the successors of Con* 
stantine. / will rouse (exclaimed the hermit) the fnar-^ 
Hal nations of Europe in your cause; and Europe was 
obedient to the call of the hermit. The astonished pa« 
triarch dismissed himwith epistles of credit and complaint ; 
and no sooner did he land at Bari, than Peter hastened 
to kiss the feet of the Roman pontiff. His stature was 
small, his appearance contemptible; but his eye was 
keen and lively; and he possessed that vehemence of 
speech, which seldom fails to impart the persuasion of 
the soul.^ He was bom of a gentleman's family (for we 
must noiY adopt a modem idiom), and his military ser- 
vice was under the neighbouring counts of Boulogne, 
the heroes of the first crasade. But he soon relinquished 
the sword and the world ; and if it be true, that his wife, 
however noble, was aged and ugly, he might withdraw, 
with less reluctance, from her bed to a convent, and at 
length to a hermitage. In this austere solitude, his body 
was emaciated, his fancy was inflamed ; whatever he wish* 
ed, he believed ; whatever he believed, he saw in dreams 
and revelations. From Jerusalem, the pilgrim returned an 
accomplished fanatic ; but as he excelled in the popular 
madness of the times, pope Urban theSecond received him 
as a prophet, applauded his glorious design, promised to 
support it in a general council, and encouraged him to 
proclaim the deliverance of the Holy Land. Invigorated 
by the approbation of the pontiff, his zealous missionary 
traversed, with speed and success, the provinces of Italy 
and France. His diet was abstemious, his prayers long 
and fervent, and the alms which he received with one 
hand, he distributed with the other; his head wasbare^ 
his feet naked, his meagre body was wrapped in a coarse 
garment; he bore and displayed a weighty crucifix; and 

b William of Tyro (lib. 1. c. 11. p. 637, 098.) thus describes the hermit: Pa- 
allus persona contemptibilis, jmciB ingenii, et oculum habens peispicacem gra- 
tumque, et sponte fluens ei non deerat eloqmam. See Albert AquensiB, p. 186. 
Guibert, p. 48S. Anna Comnena in Aleziad, lib. 10« p. 884, &c. with Dncange's 
notes, p. 349. 
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the ass on which he rode was sanctified in the public eye 
by the service of the man of God. He preached to in- 
numerable crowds in the churches, the streets, and the 
highways; the hermit entered with equal confidence the 
palace and the cottage ; and the people, for all were people, 
were impetuously moved by his call to repentance and 
arms. When he painted the sufferings of the natives and 
pilgrims of Palestine, every heart was melted to compas- 
sion; every breast glowed with indignation when he 
challenged the warriors of the age to defend their bre- 
thren, and rescue their Saviour; his ignorance of art and 
language was compensated by sighs, and tears, and 
ejaculations; and Peter supplied the deficiency of reason 
by loud and frequent appeals to Christand his mother, 
to the saints and angels of paradise, with whom he had 
personally conversed. The most perfect orator of Athens 
might have envied the success of his eloquence: the 
rustic enthusiast inspired the passions which he felt, and 
Christendom expected with impatience the councils and 
decrees of the supreme pontiff. 

The magnanimous spirit of Gregory the Se- 
in the * vcuth had already embraced the design of arm- 
^^, ing Europe against Asia; the ardour of his zeal 
centia, and ambition still breathes in his epistles; from 
1095,* either side of the Alps, fifty thousand Catholics 
had enlisted under the banner of St. Peter ;*" and 
his successor reveals his intention of marching at their 
head c^ainst the impious sectaries of Mahomet. But 
the glory or reproach of executing, though not in person, 
this holy enterprise, was reserved for Urban the Second,** 
the most faithful of his disciples. He undertook the con- 
quest of the east, whilst the larger portion of Rome was 
possessed and fortified by his rival Guibert of Ravenna^ 
who contended with Urban for the name and honours of 

« Ultra qainquaginta milUa, si me possunt in ezpeditione pro dace et pontifice 
habere, annate manfi Tolunt in inimicos Dei insurgere et ad sepulchmm Domini 
ipeo ducente perrenire. (Gregor. VII. epist. t. 31. in tom. 12. p. 32f . concil.) 

* See the onginal livee of UrbaiilL by PanduIphusPisanus andBemardos Gttido» 
in Moratori, Rer. Ital. Script, com. 5. pan 1. p. 352, 353. 
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Uief pontificate. He attempted to unite the powers of 
the west, at a time when the princes were separated from 
the churchy and the people from t^eir princes, by the 
excommunication which himself and his predecessors 
had thundered against the emperor and the king of 
France. Philip the First, of France, supported with 
patience the censures which he had provoked by his 
scandalous life and adulterous marriage. Henry the 
Fourth of Germany, asserted the right of investitures, the 
prerogative of confirming his bishops by the delivery 
of the ring and crosier. But the emperor's party was 
crushed in Italy by the arms of the Normans and the 
countess Mathilda; and the long quarrel had been re- 
cently envenomed by the revolt of his son Conrad and 
the shame of his wife,* who in the synods of Constance 
and Placentia, confessed the manifold prostitutions to 
which she had been exposed by a husband regardless of 
her honour and his own.' So popular was the cause of 
Urban, so weighty was his influence, that the council 
which he summoned at Placentia,^ was composed of two 
hundred bishops of Italy, France, Burgundy, Swabia, 
and Bavaria. Four thousand of the clergy^ and thirty 
thousand of the laity, attended this important meetmg ; 
and as the most spacious cathedral would have been in- 
adequate to the multitude, the session of seven days was 
held in a plain adjacent to the city. The ambassadors 

« She IB known by the different names of Praxes, Euprscia, Eufrasia, and Ade- 
lais ; and was the daughter of a Russian prince, and the widow of a maxgraTe of 
Brandenburgh. Stmv. Corpus Hist Germanics, p. 340. 

f Henricus odio eam c<spit habere : ideo incarcetavit earn, et concessit nt ple- 
xiqa3 Thn ei inferrent ; immo filium hortans ut eam subagitaret. (Dodechin, Conti- 
noat. Marian. Scott, apud Baron. A. D. 1093, no. 4.) fa the synod of Constance, 
she is described by Bertholdus, reram inspector : que se tantas et tarn inauditaa 
fomificationum spurdtias, et a tantis passam fuisse conquesta est, &c. And again 
at Placentia : satis misericorditer suscepit, eo quod ipsam tantas spuxcitias non 
tarn commisisse quam invitam pertulisse pro certo cognoverit papa cum sancta 
synodo. Apad Baron. A. D. 1093, no. 4. 1094, no. 3. A rare, subject for the in- 
fallible decision of a pope and council. These abominations are repugnant to every 
principle of human nature, which is not altered by a dispute about rmgs and cro- 
siers. Yet it should seem, that the wretched woman was tempted by the priests to 
relate or subscribe some infamous stories of herself and her husband. 

K See the narratiTe and acts of the synod of Placentia, Condi, torn. 12. p. 821, 
&c. 
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of the Greek emperor, Alexius Comnenud; were intro* 
doced to plead the distceffi ofibeii sovereign and the 
dangar of Constanttnople, which was divided only by a 
nhrrow sea from the victorious Turks, the common ene- 
mies of the Christian name. In their suppliant address 
they flattered the pride of the Latin princes; and, ap- 
pealing at once to their policy and religion, exhorted 
them to repel the barbarians on the confines of Asia^ 
rather than to expect them in the heart of Europe. At the 
sad tale ofthe misery and perils of their eastern brethren 
the assembly burst into tears; the most eager champions 
declared their readiness to march; and* the Greek am- 
bassadors were dismissed with the assurance of a speedy 
and powerful succour. The relief of Constantinople 
was included in the larger and more distant project of 
the deliverance of Jerusalem; but the prudent Urban 
adjourned the final decision to a second sjmod, which he 
proposed to celebrate in some city of France in the au- 
tumn of the same year. The short delay would propa- 
gate the flame of enthusiasm; and his firmest hope was 
in a nation of soldiers,*" still proud of the pre-eminence 
of their name, and ambitious to emulate their hero Char«- 
lemagne,^ who in the popular romance of Turpin,^ had 
achieved the conquest of the Holy Land. A latent mo- 
tive of affection or vanity might influence the choice of 
Urban; he was himself a native of France, a monk of 
Glugny, and the first of his countrymen who ascended 

^ Giiibert, himself a Frenchman, praises the piehr and Taloui of the French na- 
tion, the author and example of the crusades : Gens nobilis, pmdens, hellicosa. 

dapsUiset nitida Quosenim Britones, Angla, Ligures, si bonis eos moribos 

▼ideamus, non illico Franeoi hcmnet appellemus ? (p. 478.) He owns, however, 
that the vivaci^ of the French degenerates into petulance among foreigners, (p. 
453.) and yain loqaadoosness. (p. 502.) 

' Per viam ooam jamdudnm Carolos magnus mirificus rez Francoram aptaii 
iBdt nsqne C. P. (Gesta Francoram, p. 1. Itobert. Monach. Hist. Hieros. lib. l.p. 
SS. &c.) 

k John Tilpiniis, or Tnrpinas, was archbishop of Rheims, A. D. 77S. After the 
year 1000, this romance was composed in his name, by a monk of the borders of 
nance and Spain ; and sach was the idea of ecclesiastical merit, that he deseribet 
himself as a fighting and drinking priest ! Yet the book of lies was pronoiUMed 
authentic by pope Caliztus II. (^A. D. IKS.) and is respectfully quoted by the 
abbot Suger, in the great Chronicles of St.'I>enys. Fabric. Bibliot* Latin* medii 
^vi, edit. Mansi, torn. 4. p. 161.) 
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tibe throne of St Peter. The pope had illustrated hid 
fiunily and province ; nor is there perhaps a more exqui^ 
site gratification than to revisit, in a conspicuous dignity, 
the humble and laborious scenes of our youth. 
Coundi of It may occasion some surprise that the Roman 
a!d!io95. pontiff should erect, in the heart of France, the 
November, tribunal from whence he hurled his anathemas 
against the king; but our surprise will vanish so soon 
as we form a just estimate of the king of France of the 
eleventh century.* Philip the First was the great grand- 
son of Hugh Capet, the founder of the present race, who 
in the decline of Charlemagne's posterity, added the 
regal title to his patrimonial estates of Paris and Orleans. 
In this narrow compass, he was possessed of wealth and 
jurisdiction; but in the rest of France, Hugh and his first 
descendants were no more than the feudal lords of about 
sixty dukes and counts, of independent and hereditary 
power,"" who disdained the control of laws and legal as* 
semblies, and whose disregard of their sovereign was 
revenged by the disobedience of their inferior vassals. At 
Clermont, in the territories of the count of Auvergne," 
the pope might brave with impunity the resentment of 
Philip ; and the council which he convened in that city 
was not less numerous or respectable than the synod for 
Placentia."" Besides his court and council of Roman car* 
dinals, he was supported by thirteen archbishops and 
two hundred and twenty-five bishops ; the number of 
mitred prelates was computed at four hundred; and the 
fathers of the church were blessed by the saints, and en- 
lightened by the doctors of the age. From the adjacent 

1 See Etat de la France, by the count de BonlamTilliers, torn. 1. p. 180 — 18f • 
end the aeoond tDhime of the Qbeerratione sur rilietoiie de France, by the abb6 de 
MaUy. 

"*ln the pnmnces to the eoath of the Loire, the fint Capeiiaru were scarcely al- 
lowed a feudal supremacy. On all sides, Normandy, Bretagne, Aquitaine, Bur- 
gimdy, Lonaiae, and Flanders, contracted the name and limits of the proper France. 
See Hadrian Valee. Notitia Galliarum. 

•These covnts, a younger branch of the dukes of Aquitaine, were at length de- 
spoiled of the greatest part of their country by Philip Augustus. The bishops of 
ClemoBt gradtudly became princes of the city Melanges, tir^s d'une grande Biblio- 
theque, torn. 36. p. f88, &c. 

« See the acts of the council of Clermont, Condi, torn. 1€. p. 829, &c. 
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kingdoms, a martial train of lords and knights, of power 
and renown, attended the council,^ in high expect* 
ation of its resolves; and such was the ardour of zeal 
and curiosity, that the city was filled, and many thou- 
sands, in the month of November, erected their tents or 
huts in the open field. A session of eight days pro- 
duced some useful or edifying canons for the reforma- 
tion of manners; a severe censure was pronounced 
against the licence of private war; the truce of God** 
was confirmed, a suspension of hostilities during four 
days of the week; women and priests were placed under 
the safeguard of the church; and a protection of three 
years was extended to husbandmen and merchants, the 
defenceless victims of military rapine. But a law, how- 
ever venerable be the sanction, cannot suddenly trans- 
form the temper of the times ; and the benevolent efforts 
of Urban deserve the less praise since he laboured to ap- 
pease some domestic quarrels, that he might spread the 
flames of war from the Atlantic to the Euphrates. From 
the synod of Placentia, the rumour of his great design 
had gone forth among the nations : the clergy on their 
return had preached in every diocess the merit and glory 
of the deliverance of the Holy Land; and when the pope 
ascended a lofty scaffold in the market-place of Cler- 
mont, his eloquence was addressed to a well-prepared 
and impatient audience. His topics were obvious, his 
exhortation was vehement, his success inevitable. The 
orator was interrupted by the shout of thousands, who, 
with one voice, and in their rustic idiom, exclaimed aloud, 
God wills ity God wills it.' — It is indeed the will of God 

P Confluxenxnt ad concilium e multis regionibttt, viri potentes et honorati, in- 

nnmeri quamTis cingulo laicalis milidse soperbi. (Baldric, an eye-witneu,p. 86 

88. Robert. Mon. p. SI, 3f . Will. Tyr. 1. 14, 15. p. 6S9—641. Guibert, p. 478— 
480. Fulcher, Carnot p. 382.) 

q The trace of God (Trava, or TreugaDei) wa» first invented in Amiitain, A.D. 
1039 ; blamed by some bishops as an occasion of perjurv, and rejected by the Nor- 
mans as contrary to their privileges. (Ducange, Gloss. Latin, torn. 6. p. 6Q9 — 685.) 

r Deus vuU, Uetts vuU I was the pare acclamation of the clergy who understood 
Latin. (Robert. Mon. lib. 1. p. 32.) By the illiterate laity, who spoke the Pramnaai 
or LimmMH idiom, it was corrupted to Dtut lo voU, or Dies «i voU, See Chzon. Ca- 
sinense, lib. 4. c. 11. p. 497.in Mnratori, Script. Rerom. ItaLtom. 4. and Docange, 
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(relied the pope); and let this memorable word, the irir 
spiration surely of the Holy Spirit, be for ever adopted as 
your cry of battle, to animate the devotion and courage of 
the champions of Christ. His cross is the symbol of your 
salvation : wear it, a red, a bloody cross, as an external 
mark on your breasts or shoulders, as a pledge of your 
sacred and irrevocable engagement. The proposal was 
joyfully accepted ; great numbers both of the clergy and 
laity impressed on their garment the sign of the cross/ 
and solicited the pope to march at their head. This 
dangerous honour was declined by the more prudent 
successor of Gregory, who alleged the schism of the 
church, and the duties of his pastoral office, recommend* 
ing to the faithful, who were disqualified by sex or pro* 
fession, by age or infirmity, to aid, with their prayers 
and alms, the personal service of their robust brethren. 
The name and powers of his legate he devolved on Ad* 
hemar, bishop of Puy, the first who had received the 
cross at his hands. The foremost of the temporal chiefs 
was Raymond count of Thoulouse, whose ambassadors 
in the council excused the absence, and pledged the ho- 
nour, of their master. After the confession and absolu- 
tion of their sins, the champions of the cross were dis- 
missed with a superfluous admonition to invite their 
countrjrmen and friends; and their departure fbr the 
Holy Land was fixed to the festival of the Assumption, 
the 15th of August, of the ensuing year.* 

(DiBsertat. 11. p. S07. snr JoinTille, and OIoss. Latin, torn. 2. p. 690.) who, in bis 
preface, piodaces a yeiy difficnit specimen of the dialect of Rovergne, A. D. 1100. 
▼exy near, both in time and place, to the conndl of Clermont, (p. 15, 16.) 

■ Most commonly on their shoulders, in gold, or silk, or cloth, sewed on their 
garments. In the first crusade all were red ; in the third, the French alone pre- 
served that colour, while green crosses were adopted by the Flemings, and wnite 
by the English. (Ducange, tom. 2. p. 651.) Yet in England the red ever ap- 
pears the m oolite, and, as it were, the national colour of our military ensigns and 
"uniforms. , 

t Bongarsius, who has published the original writers of the crusades, adopts with 
innch complacency, the fanatic title of Guibertus, Gesta Dsi per Francos; though 
some critics propose to read Gesta THdboli per Francos. (Hanoyise, 1611. two toIb. 
in ^folio.).- I shall briefly enumerate, as they stand in this collectiquy the authors 
whofn I have used for the first crusade. 1. Gesta Francorum. t. Robertiis Mo^ 
ixachus. . 3. Baldricus. 4. Ramimdus de A^iles. 5t Albertos Aquenais. 6. Ful- 
eherios Camotensis. 7. Guibertus* 8. Willielmus Tyriensu. Muratori has given 

VOL. VII. Q 
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Vgl^ > So familiar, and, as it were, so natural to maii^ 

^W ifi the practice of viol^ice, that oar indulgenoe 
allows the slightest provocation, the most di»^ 
pntable right, as a sufficient ground of national hostiiitf * 
But the name and nature of a A^ wot' demands a more 
rigorous scrutiny; nor can we haMiiy believe that the 
servants of the Prince of Pence would unsheath the 
sword of destrtiction, unless the motive Were pure, ^ 
quarrel legitimate, imd ike necessity inevitable. T%e 
policy of an action may be determined from the tardy 
lessons of experience; butj before we act, our conscience 
should be satisfied of the justice and propriety of ow 
enterprise. In the age of die crusades, the Christians^ 
both ofthe east and west, were persuaded of their law^ 
fulness and merit: their arguments are clouded by the 
perpetual abuse of Scripture and rhetoric; but they seem 
to insist on the right of naturd and religious defence, 
their peculiar title to the Holy Land, and the impiety of 
their Pagan and Mahometan foes.'' I. The right cf a 
just d^ence may fairly include our civil and i^iritiiai 
allies: it depends on the existence of danger; and thiyt 
danger must be estimated by the twofold conisideralion 
of the malice and the power of our enemies^ A perm^ 
cious tenet has been imputed to the Mahometans, theduly 
of extifpating all other religions by the sword. Tlis 
charge of ignorance and bigotry is refuted by the Koran, 

. by the history of the Mussulman conquerors, and by 
t]^ir public and legal toleration of the Christian worship. 

US, 9. RndolpbuiCadomensis de GettiBTBiicredi. (Script Tier. Ital. torn. 5. p. tS5 
-^SSS.) and, |10. Bexnardtts Thesamius de Acqaindone Teme Sancte. (torn. 7. 
p. 664r--846.) The last of these was unknown to a late French historian, who has 
giren a large and critical list of the writers of the crusades, (Esprit des Cxoisades, 
torn. 1. p. 13 — 141.) and most of whose Judgments my own experience will allcw 
me to ratify. It was late before I could obtain a sight of the French historiann, 
collected by Duchesne. 1. Petri Tudebodi Sacerdotis Sivracensis Historia de Hiero- 
aolymitaao ittnere, (torn. 4. p. 773 — 815.) has been tnmsfused into the first anonj- 
toooB writer of Bongarsius. i. The Metrical History of Che first Crasiide, in teveii 
books, /p. 890--91*.) is of ttnall railue or account 

■ If the reader wiH turn to the ffidt scene of the fim put <tf ffttot the Fdckrdi, 
he win see in the tett Of Sh^kspeare iSie natural fiselin^ of enihtiilalin; ttiid.fl^ 
tKe notes of Dr. Johnson, the "worlongs of ahigoted, {h(5ogh'vigorotk]i*mind,'|^teed^ 
of erety pretence to hate and persecute choie who digiettt'ftom his creed. 
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But it caanot be deniedy &at tbe oOtmijal dmfdMss aii^ ' 
depiiesaed under tibieir ivoik yoke; ihA m p^Att Md imr, 
they afisert a diviae and i]idefea»ble ckg^m of uiiivenid 
empire; ai¥l that, iii their <»thodox <med» tite xmbellier^ 
lag DBlioBfi arc coatinimlly threatened wkh the lost of 
religion or liber^. In the eleventh «ept9i]!y.» tJae victor- 
rioiis ars^s of the Twlus ppeaeBfted ^ retil «idiifgeiit apt- 
pr^ieasicm of &ese losses^ Tb^ hadi Hubdift^ in Ion 
than Ikirty years, the kiogdoim ef Aaia^M far as Jemiaa*- 
hm and the Hellespont; and thg Giseek'^x^piire tottered 
OBtheveigeofdestruetiM. 8e»lea an honest sympatkf 
lor their bcetfafren, the Lattw had ftrigibt and fntenettiia 
the«ai^rtof<yODfitaiittBaple> the most important bar^ 
rier of the wetf; lUMi <he pnitjl^ei oi^Mtmo^ must xeadi 
to preyeot, as veU aa to ropeU «ot mp^iaAitg aasmakt 
Bnt Ibis.salntaiypiurpoaem%htfaaveib4^^eo€(q^ 
by a moderate succour: and our calmer reason tixoflk 
discladm the kmuiuerable hosts aftd pewote operaticHis^ 
which overwhebmd Asia and rd^opidafed Europe, ft^ 
Palestine could add nothing to the BtRengih or ^fety of 
the Latins; and fanaticiwi aloAe eoubi pietend td justify 
the conquest of that idiataat and narrow piiovinQe^ The 
Christians a&rmed that their inaUenable title to ibe pvcn 
mised land had been sealed by the blood q( their diirine 
Saviow : it wa0 thc«r right aiid duty to oescue ^eit? ii^ 
heritance from the unjust possessors, who psofeaed his 
sepulchre, and oppressed the pi9grisnage of his dttsd]rie8. 
Vajiily would it be alleged that the pre-emsiienee .of ie* 
rusakm^ and the sanctity of Palestiae, harve been abcH 
lished with the Mosaic law; tiiat ihe God of the Chaxh 
tians is not a local Deity, and that the jecoveiy of Beth- 
lem or Calvary, his cradle or his tomb, will not stenelbr 
the violation of the moral precepts of the goe^L Suek 
arguments glance aside from the leaden ahield of super* 
stiticm; and the religious mind will not easily relinquii^ 
Its hold on the sacred ground of mystery ratd miraete. 
ni. ]Btti the hcdy was which ha;ve been waged in efreqp 

q2 
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climate of the globe, from Bgypt to Livonia, and from 
.Peru to Hindostan, require the support of some more 
general and flexible tenet. It has been often supposed, 
and sometimes affirmed that a difference of religion is 
a worthy cause of hostility ; that obstinate unbelievers 
may be slain or subdued by the champions of the cross; 
and th^t grace is the sole fountsdn of dominion as well 
ms of mercy. Above four hundred years before the first 
crusade, the eastern and western provinces of the Roman 
empire had been acquired about the same time, and in 
the same manner, by the barbarians of Germany and 
Arabia, Time and treaties had legitimated the conquests 
of the Christian Franks; but in the eyes of their sub- 
jects and neighbours, the Mahometan princes were still 
tyrants and usurpers, who, by the arms of war or rebel- 
lion, might be lawfully driven from their unlawful pos- 
session/ 

Spiritual As the manners of the Christians were relaxed, 
J^i? their discipline of penance' was enforced ; and 
doigenoM. ^|.j^ ^^ multiplication of sins, the remedies were 
multiplied. In the primitive churchy a voluntaiy and 
open confession prepared the work of atonement. In 
the middle i^es, the bishops and priests interrogated the 
criminal, compelled him to account for his thoughts, 
words, and actions, and prescribed the terms of his re- 
conciliation with God. But as this discretionary power 
might alternately be abused by indulgence and ty- 
ranny, a rdb of discipline was framed, to inform and 
regulate the spiritual judges. This mode of legislation 
was invented by the Greeks ; their penitential^ were 

* > The sixth diBcoone of Yiem on ocdetiastical history Q>. SSS — 361.) contains 
an accorate and rational view of the caoses and effects of £e crusades. 

y The penance, indulgences, &c. of the middle ages are amply discussed by 
Ifurstori, (Antiquitat Italia medii JEm, tom. 5. dissert 68. p. 709—768.) and 1^ 
M. Chais, (Lettres sur les Jubiles et les Indulgences, tom. t, lettres 21 and 22. 
p. 478 — 556.) with this diffiBrence, that the abuses of superstition are mildly, per- 
najps ^Edntly,.ezposed by the learned. Italian, and peevishly magnified by the Ootdt 
dunister. 

s Schmidt (Histoire des AUema^ds, torn. 2. p. 211^220. 452-r462.) gives an 
abstract of the Penitential of Rhegina in the ninth, and of Burchaid in the tenth, 
t0bStu$, la 0B6 year, fiT»-aod-tUrty murdets wore perpetrated at Wbntfs. • > 
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translated, or imitated^ ini the Latin chinrdi ; and in the 
time of Charlemagney the clergy of every diocess were 
provided virith a code, virhich they pradeBtly concealed 
from the knowledge of the vulgar. In this dangerous 
estimate of crimes and punishments, each case was sup* 
posed, each di£ference was remarked, by the experience 
or penetration of the monks ; some sins are enumerated 
which innocence could not have suspected, and others 
which reason cannot believe; and the more ordinary of-^ 
fences of fornication and adultery, of perjury and sacri-^ 
lege, of rapine and murder, were expiated by a penance^, 
which, according to'the various circumstances, was prp* 
longed from forty days to seven years* During this term 
of mortification, the patient was healed, the criminal was 
absolved by a salutaiy regimen of fasts and prayers : the 
disorder of his dress was expressive of grief and remorse; 
and he humbly abstained from all the business and plea- 
sure of social lif4. But the rigid execution of these laws 
would have depopulated the palace, the camp, and the 
city ; the barbari^ of the west believed and trembled ; 
but nature often rebelled against principle; and the ma- 
^trate laboured, without effect, to enforce the junsdie- 
tion of the priest. A literal accomplishment of penance 
was indeed impracticable; the guilt of adultery was 
multiplied by daily repetition ; that of homicide might 
involve the massacre of a whole people; each act was 
separately numbered; and, in those times of anarchy and 
vice, a modest sinner might easily incur a debt of three 
hundred years. His insolvency was relieved by a com- 
nmtation, or indulgence: a year of penance vras appre- 
ciated at twenty-six solids of silver, about four pounds 
sterling, for the rich ; at three solidi, or nine slidllings, 
for the indigent ; and these ahns were soon appropriated 
to the use of the church, which derived, from the re- 

s TUlthetwdfUioeBtoxy^weniaysiipport the dear account of twvhre <2Merif» 
or pence, to the aolidui, at shilling ; and twenl^ foUdi to the ^oond wc^ht of liher, 
aboat the ponnd sterling. Oor money is dimmiahedto a tiurd, and the TMOch to 
a fiftieth^ of this ptinitive ataadaid. 
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^dmipltaiof leftni, n flMadbaiuitible wtme <»f opul^ice «eid 
ddMinkm. A debt ^f thrce bundled yeaw^ or twdve 
IxfAkdyed pdtindi&, wad eootfgh to impov^Twli a plentSfol 
f&ftxsM i tbe dcstfcity of gold and uiiver was supplied 
hy the alieoatiott of laiid ; aod the piiaecfly donations 
•f P^pte and Cbarleniagne are expressly given for 
tbe remeify of tbeir soul. It is a maxim of the civil 
kw, tbat wbosoever cannot p^y witb bis parse, must pay 
with bis body ; attd the practice of flagellation was 
adopted by themonks, a cheap, though painful equivalent 
By a {fantastic arithmetic, a year of penance was taxed at 
three thousand lashes ;* and such was tbe skill and pa- 
tience of a famous hermit, St. Dominic of the iron cui- 
rass,^ tbat in six days be could discbai^e an entire cen- 
tury, by a whipping of three hundred thousand stripes. 
His example was followed by many penitents of botb 
sexes ! and as a vicarious sacrifice was accepted, a sturdy 
disciplinarian might expiate on bis own back the sins of 
bis benefactors.'' These compensations of the purse and 
the person introduced, in tbe eleventh century, a more 
bonourable mode of satisfaction. The merit of military 
service s^ainst the Saracens of Africa and Spain bad 
been allowed by tbe predecessors of Urban tbe Second. 
In the council of Clermont, tbat pope proclaimed a 
plenary indulgence to those who should enlist under tbe 
banner of th6 cross; the absolution of all dieir sins, and 
a fbll receipt for all tbat might be due of canonical pe- 
Mtiice.'^ The cold philosophy of modem times is inca- 

m Each centniy of lashes was sanctified with the redtal of a psabaj and the 
w&ola ^teir, ^th the accompaninkent of fifteen thousand stripes, was equivalent 
W^fBflreaTS. 

" The life and Achievements of St Dominic LoricataS was composed by his 
^ted and iMlndittr, Peter IHiteitarae. See Fle^, Hist Eetles. tom. IS. p. 99— 
104. Baronius, A. D. 1056, no. 7, who observes from Damiamu, how ftshioa* 
fthte, etfeb aikiMg ladies o^ tonality, (toublimis generis) this ezpiatlon (pnwatotu 
gsons) was jpowii. 

'^ At a quJEurter, or eveA hUf a rial a lash, Sancbo Panea was a cheaper, and 
possibly not a more dishonest, workman. I remember in Pire Labat O^oyasea 
aiMiei tMb V. Pi U^n*) a vety Jimfy piotnro «f the ihs^wtty of one dfUSse 



* 9mtm^ pro aelA devdiiiiBe. mMi pre honom ^el pesttitt ad^yiioM> wi 
bberaadam ecdesiam Dei Jerosalem profectus Itient* Iter iilod ps» ^"^t poeni- 
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f^h of feeling the impreasioii that ivas made on a sin* 
fill ajid fs^natic world. At the voice of their pastor, the 
fobber, the incendiary, the homicide, arose by diousands 
tp redeem their souls, by repeating on the infidels the 
j9aine deeds which they had exercised against their 
Christian brethren ; and the tqrms of atonement were 
eagerly embraoed by offenders of every rank and de- 
nomination. None were pure ; none were exempt from 
the guilt and penalty of sin; and those who were the 
least amenable to the justiqe of God and the church, were 
t^e best entitled to the temporal and eternal recompense 
of their pious courage. If they fell, the spirit of the 
Latin clergy did not hesitate to adorn their tomb with 
the crown of martyrdom ;'' and should they survive, they 
oould expect vdthout impatience the delay and increase 
of their heavenly reward. They offered their blood to 
the Son of God, who had laid down his life for their sal- 
vation : they took up ^the cross, and entered with confi- 
dence into the way of the Lord. His providence would 
watch over their safety; perhaps his visible and miracu- 
lous power would smooth the difficulties of thejir holy 
enterprise. The cloud and pillar of Jehovah had marched 
before the Israelites into the promised land. Might not 
the Christifins more reasonably hope that the rivers would 
open for their passage ; that the walls of the strongest 
cities would fall at the sound of their trumpets ; and that 
die sun would be arrested in his mid-career, to allow 
them time for the destruction of the infidels ? 
Temporal Of thochiefii and soldi^^ who marched to the 
^dcmaJ holy sepulchre, I will dare to affirm, that all were 
prompted by the spirit of enthusiasm : the belief 
of merit, the hope of reward, and the assurance of divine 
aid. But I am equally persuaded, that in many it was 

«ap4» xeputetoT. Canon. Cond]. Clennont S. p. 8f9. Goibert ftyles it novm^ 
MlatiB genoB. (ji, 471.) and is almoet philosopliical on the subject 
> • Sndi at le»st vas the belief of the cnieaden, and sach isthe unifoim style of 
the historians ; (^prit des Croisades» torn. 3. p. 477.) but the piayer for the repose 
-of Iheir seals is inconsistent in orthodox theology with the merits of martyrdom. 
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not the sole, that in some it was not the leq^ing, principle 
of action. The use and abuse of religion are feeble to 
stem, they are strong and iniesistible to impel, the stream 
of national manners. Against the private wars of the 
barbarians, their bloody tournaments, licentious loves> 
and judicial duels, the popes and synods might ineffec- 
tually thunder. It is a more easy task to provoke the 
metaphysical disputes of the Greeks, to drive into the 
cloister the victims of anarchy or despotism, to sanctify 
the patience of slaves and cowards, or to ateume the 
merit of the humanity and benevolence of modem Chris- 
tians. War and exercise were the reigning "passions oC 
the Franks or Latins ; they were enjoined, as a penance, 
to gratify those passions, to visit distant lands, and to 
draw their swords against the nations of the east. Their 
victory, or even their attempt, would immortalize the 
names of the intrepid heroes of the cross; and the purest 
piety could not be insensible to the most splendid pros- 
pect of military glory. In the petty quarrels of Europe, 
they shed the blood of their friends atid countrymen, for 
the acquisition perhaps of a castle or a village. They 
could march with alacrity against the distant and hostile 
nations who were devoted to their arms : their fancy al- 
ready grasped the golden sceptres of Asia ; and the con- 
quest of Apulia and Sicily by the Normans might exalt 
to royalty the hopes of the most private adventurer. 
Christendom, in her rudest state, must have yielded to 
the climate and cultivation of the Mahometan countries ; 
and their natural and artificial wealth had been magnified 
by the tales of pilgrims, and the gifts of an imperfect 
commerce. The vulgar, both the great and small, were 
taught to believe eviery wonder, of lands flowing with 
milk andhoney, of mines and treasures, of gold and dis^ 
monds, of palaces of marble aud jasper, and of odoriferous 
groves of cinnamon and frankincense. In this earthly 
paradise, each warrior depended on his sword to carve a 
plenteous and honourable establishment, which he mea- 
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sored only by the extent of his wishes/ Their vassals 
jand soldiers trusted their fortunes to God and their 
master ; the spoils of a Turkish emir might enrich the 
meanest follower of the camp; and the flavour of the 
winesy the beauty of the Grecian women,^ were tempta- 
tions more adapted to the nature, than to theprofession> 
of the champions of the cross. The love of freedom was 
a powerful incitement to the multitudes who were op- 
pressed by feudal or ecclesiastical tyranny. Under this 
holy sign, the peasants and burghers, who were attached 
to the servitude of the glebe, might escape from, a 
haughty lord, and transplant themselves and their fami- 
lies to a land of liberty. The monk might release him- 
self from the discipline of his convent: the debtor might 
suspend the accumulation of usury, and the pursuit of 
his creditors ; and outlaws and malefactors of eveiy cast 
might continue to brave the laws and elude the punish- 
ment of their crimes.'' 

Influence Thcsc motivcs wcrc potent and numerous: 
of ex- when we have singly computed their weight on 
the mind of each individual, we must add the 
infinite series^ the multiplying powers, of example and 
fashion. The first proselytes became the wannest and 
most effectual missionaries of the cross ; among their 
friends and countrymen they preached the duty, the 
merit, and the recompense, of their holy vow ; and the 
most reluctant hearers were insensibly drawn within the 
whirlpool of persuasion and authority. The martial 
youths were fired by the reproach or suspicion of cow- 

' Tbe lame hopes were displayed in the letters of the adyentureis ad Miimftn ^ ffg 
cpii in Francia reoderant Hugh de Reiteste could boast, that his share amounted 
to one abbey and ten castles, of the yeariv value of one thousand five hundred 
marks, and that he should acquire a huncfred castles by the conquest of Aleppo. 
(Gmbert, p. 554, 555.) 

f In his genuine or fictitious letter to ihe count of Flanders, Alexias mingles 
with the danger of the church, and the relicts of saints, the auri et argenti amor, 
and pulcherrimarum fceminarum Toluptas; (p. 4^6.) as if, says the indignant 
Ouibert, the Greek women were handsomer than those of Fiance. 

h See the privileges pf the CntcMignati, freedom from debt, usury, injuxy, secu- 
lar justice, &c. Tibe pope was their perpetual guardian. (Ducange, tohi. 9. 
p. 651,652.) 
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«rdice'; j&e opportuailjr of Tisitiiig Tfkk an anny the 
«^iilclire of Christ, was embraced by the old and mfinii, 
fay womoi and children, who consulted rather their zeal 
than their strength ; and those who in the evening had 
-derided the folly of their companions, were the most 
eagar, the ensuing day, to tread in their footsteps. The 
ignorance, which magnified the hopes, diminished the 
perils, of the enterprise. Since the Turkish conquest, 
the paths of pilgrimage were obliterated ; the chiefe 
themselves had an imperfect notion of the length of the 
way and the state of their enemies ; and such was the . 
stupidity of the people, that, at the sight of the first citj 
or castle beyond the limits of their knowledge, they were 
ready to ask whether that was not the Jerusalem, the term 
and object of their labours. Yet the more prudent of 
the crusaders, who were not sure that they should be fed 
firomheaven with a shower of quails or manna, provided 
themselves with those precious metals, which, in every 
country, are the representatives of every commodity. To 
defiray, according to their rank, the expenses of the road, 
princes alienated their provinces, nobles their land and 
castles, peasants their cattle and the instruments of hus- 
bandry. The value of property was depreciated by the 
eager competition of multitudes; while the price of arms 
and horses was raised to an exorbitant height, by the 
wants and impatience of the buyers.' Those who re- 
mained at home, with sense and money, were enriched 
by the epidemical disease ; the sovereigns acquired at a 
cheap rate the domains of their vassals ; and the eccle- 
siastical purchasers completed the payment by the assur- 
ance of their prayers. The cross, which was commonly 
sewed on the garment, in cloth or silk, was inscribed by 
some zealots on their skin; a hot iron, or indelible liquor, 
was applied to perpetuate the mark ; and a crafly monk, 

* Guibert, (p. 481.) jpaints in liyely colours this general emotion. He « 
of the few contemporaries who had genins enough to feel the ^etonishing 
that were paJBsing before their eye^. Erat itaquendere nuiacolnm caio 
cinere, atqne vili vendere, &c. 
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yrho Viewed tlie mixaeidouftiBipiesBioDoii hk bieast, was 
ifeptad with iibB popidar veneratioa, and the richest be- 
nefices of Palestine.^ 

D^p,^y(Q^ The Idth of August had been fixed in the 
of thefint council of Ckrmont for the departure of the 
A.D. pilgrims : but the day was anticipated by the 
Maak thoughtless and needy crowd of plebeians : and 
Maj, &c. J ^j^^Y hxk&j dispatch the calanuties which they 
inflicted and suffered, before I enter on the more serious 
and successful enterprise of the chiefs. Early in the 
springy from the confines of France and Lorraine, above 
sixty thousand of the populace of both sexes flocked 
round the first missionaiy of the crusade, and pressed him 
with clamorous importunity to lead them to the holy se- 
pulchre. The hermit, assuming the character, without 
the talents or anthcnrity, of a general, inq>elled or obeyed 
the forward impulse of his votaries along the banks of 
the Rhine and Danube. Their wants and numbers soon 
compelled them to separate, and his lieutenant, Walter 
the Peonyless, a valiant though needy soldier, conduct- 
ed a vanguard of pilgrims, whose condition may be de- 
termined firom the proportion of eight horsemen to fifteen 
thousand foot. The example and footsteps of Peter were 
closely pursued by another fanatic, l^e monk Godescal, 
whose sermons had swept away fifteen or twenty thou- 
sand peasants firom the vUls^s of Germany. Their rear 
was again pressed by a herd of two hundred thousand, 
the most stupid and savs^ refuse of the people, who 
mingled with their devotion a brutal licence of rapine, 
prostitution, and drunkenness. Some counts and gen- 
tlemen, at the head of three thousand horse, attended the 
motions of the multitude to partake in the spoil; but their 
genuine l^ders (may we credit such folly?) were a 
goose and a goat, who were carried in the front, and to 
whom these worthy Christians ascribed an infusion of 

^^ 8mMiiwUiiCMofthffQ4t^^iiMi<aiHregiv0nmUi0£ipritd^ 
p. 169, &c) from aaUKWs whooi I hftve not seen. 
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the* divine Spirit/ Of these» and of other endmstiAMs; 
the first and most easy warfare was against the Jews, 
the murderers of the Son of God. In the trading cities 
of the Moselle and the Rhine their colonies were nume- 
rous and rich; and they enjoyed, under the protection of 
the emperor and the bishops, the free exercise of their 
religion " At Verdun, Treves, Mentz, Spires, Worms, 
many thousands of that unhappy people were pillaged 
and massacred :° nor had they felt a more bloody stroke 
since the persecution of Adrian. A remnant was saved 
by the firmness of their bishops, who accepted a feigned 
and transient conversion; but the more obstinate Jews 
opposed their fanaticism to the fanaticism of the Chris- 
tians, barricadoed their houses, and precipitating them* 
selves, their families, and their wealth, into the rivers or 
the flames, disappointed the malice, or at least the ava- 
rice, of their implacable foes. 

The de- Between the frontiers of Austria and llie seat 
BtzQction of the Byzantine monarchy, the crusaders were 
ud Am7<^o°^P6U^d to traverse an interval of six hundred 
A.D.io96.jj^j^. th^^iij and desolate countries of Hun- 
gary^ and Bulgaria. The soil is fruitful, and intersected 
with rivers; but it was then covered with morasses and 
forests, which spread to a boundless extent, whenever 
man has ceased to exercise his dominion over the eardi. 
Both nations had imbibed the rudiments of Christianity: 
the Hungarians were ruled by their native princes; ^e 

' Fait et aliad Boelos detestabile in hac oongregatione pedestris popnli itnld et 
▼esaiis levitatiBy atuerem qoendam diyino spirita asMrebant afflatam, et eaptllM 
npn miniis eodem repletam, et has sibi duces Becnnda vim fecerant, &c. (Albert. 
Aquensis, lib. 1. c SI. p. 196.) Had these peasants founded an empire, ikuay 
might have introdnced, as in Egypt, the wonhip of animals, which iheir phiIo« 
so^c descendants would have glossed over with some spedous and subtle allegoiy. 

■ Benjamin of Todela descnoes the state of his Jewish brethren from Cologne 
along the Rhine : they were rich, generous, learned, hospitable, and lived in the 
eager hope of the Messiah. (Vowe, torn. 1. p. 243—245. par Ban;tier.) In^ 
•erenly yean (he wrote about A. i>. 1170.) they had recovered from tibese mas-' 



B These massacres and depredations on the Jews, which were renewed at each 
crusade, are eooUy related. It is true, that St Bernard (episU 363. torn* 1* 
p. 329.) admonishes the oriental Franks, non sunt persequendi Judsn non sunt 
traddandi. The contrary doctrine had been preached by a rival monk* 

o See the contemporaiv description of Hungaiy in utho of Fzisingen, lib.. 2« 
c. 41. in Muratori, Scrip. Renun Italicanim, torn. 6. 665, 666. 
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Sulgarians by a lieutenant of the Greek emperor ; but, 
4>n the slightest provocation, their ferocious nature was 
^kindled, and ample provocation was afforded by the 
disorders of the first pilgrims. Agriculture must hav^ 
been unskilful and languid among a people, whose cities 
were built of reeds and timber, which were deserted iii 
the summer season for the tents of hunters and shepherds. 
A scanty supply of provisions was rudely demanded, 
forcibly seized, and greedily consumed; and on the first 
quarrel, the crusaders gave a loose to indignation and 
revenge. But their ignorance of the country, of war, 
and of discipline, exposed them to every nare. The 
Greek prefect of Bulgaria commanded a regular force; 
at the trumpet of the Hungarian king, the eighth or the 
tenth of his martial subjectsbent their bows and mounted 
on horseback: their policy was insidious, and tiieir re- 
taliation on these pious robbers was unrelenting and 
bloody .P About a third of the naked fugitives, and the 
hermit Peter was of the number, escaped to the Thracian 
mountains ; and the emperor, who respected the pilgri- 
mage and succour of the Latins, conducted them by se- 
cure and easy journeys to Constantinople, and advised 
them to await the arrival of their brethren. For awhile 
they remembered their faults and losses; but no soOner 
were they revived by the hospitable entertainment, thani 
their venom was again inflamed; they stung their bene- 
factor, and neither gardens, nor palaces, nor churches, 
were safe from their depredations. For his own safety, 
Alexius allured them to pass over the Asiatic side of thef 
Bosphorus; but their blind impetuosity soon urged themi 
to desert the station which he had assigned, and to rush 
headlong against the Turks, who occupied the ro&d of 
Jerusalem. The hermit, conscious of his shame, had 

. P The old Hungarians, withoat excepting TuxotzhtB, are ill informed of the fint 
crusade, which they involve in a single passage. Katona, like ourselves, can only 
quote' the writers of" France ; hut he compares with local science the ancient and 
modem geography. Ante pcrtam Cyperon, is Sopron or Poson; MaUvUia, Zemlin; 
Jdwviitf MaPoi\ Savus ; lAntas, Leith; Mtubrdeh, or Narubuf^, Onax, or MoMn; 
Tolimibttrgh, Fhigg. (de Regibos, Hungaiie, torn. 3. p. 19-^53.) 
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witli4i^wii fiTom tbe camp to Constintinople; aad loB 
tie^teaant, Walter the Peauaykas, who was worthy of a 
belter coaKoand, tempted without wccess to iotroduee 
gone odpder and prudence amoi^ the herd of savages^ 
Thdy sepafated m quest <^ prey, and themselves feU aa 
easy prey to the arts of the sidtan. By a ruaaour diat 
their foreaiost con^aaioDfl were riotii^ in the spoils of 
his capital, Solunan tempted the main body to descend 
into the plain of Nice : they were oTarwhelmed by tke 
Turkish arrows; and a pyraiiMd of bones^ informed theit 
c<HiApanion8 of the place of their defeat. Of the fint 
crusaders, three hundred thouaasd had abeady pecished, 
before a single ei^ was rearaed £rom the infidel^ be£»M 
their gsav^ and more noble brethren had coBafJbtedthe 
jMPeparotiona of their entarpriae/ 
The chiefs ^^^^ of the great aov^eigns of fiwope e«a<* 
dfi^fiMt barked their persdffl in the first crusades. The 
^'^^ * emperor Henry the Fourth was not disposed to 
ob^the summons of the pope ; Philip the First c^ France 
waa occupied by hia pleasures ; William Rufus of £ng- 
laad by a recent conquest; the kings of Spain were e&* 
gaged in a domestic war against the Moors; and the 
Bortb^m monarchs of Scotland, Deni^ark^' Sweden, ttkd 
Poland, were yet strangers to ihe passions and interesfci 
of the south. The religious ardour was more strong^ 
felt by the prmces of the second order^ who held an ii»» 
portant place in the feudal system* Their eatoation will 
naturally cast under four distinct heads the.review of Aeiff 
names and characters ; but I may escape some needleaa 
repetition, by observing at once, that courage and the 
exercise of arms are the common atbribute of these Charia- 
lian adventurers.-*-^!. The first rank both in war and coua'- 

« Jbina Conmena TAlezias* lib. 10. p. 278.) dettribes this errm uik tmc 4M » 
moontain v4«x«r mm Mtf juu «a«t«c a|toXo>wTaTfr. In the nege of Nice, such 
wen naed by the Fkanks diemielvefl m the mateziAlfl of a waiL 
' For note ' see following page. 

■ The author of the E^nrit des GioisadeB has doabted* and mic^ ba^« dkbe- 
Ueved« the enuode and ingic death of pinoe Saeono, with iiften hundred or 
fiften tboiuaad Danee, who was cot off by foltan Solisian in Gaf^MdodA* l«t 
who still liyes in the poem of Tasso. (torn. 4. p. U&— 115.) 
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I Q^i^ cil is justly due to Godfrey of Bouillon; and happy 
of Bouii. would it have been for the crusaders, if they had 
. trusted themselves to the sole conduct of that 
accomplished hero, a worthy representative of Charle- 
magne, from whom he was descended in the female line. 
His father was of the noble race of the counts of Boulogne : 
Brabant, the lower province of Lorraine,' was the inhe- 
ritance of his mother; and by the emperor's bounty, he 
was himself invested with that ducd title, which has 
been improperly transferred to his lordship of Bouillon 
in the Ardames.^ In the service of Henry the Fourth, 
he bore the great standard of the empire, and pierced 
with his lance the breast of Rodolph the rebel king : 
Godfrey was the first who ascended the walls of Rome; 
and his sickness, his vow, perhaps his remorse for bear- 
ing arms against the pope, confirmed an early resolution 
of visiting the holy sepulchre, not as a pilgrim, but a 
deliverer. His valour was matured by prudence and mo- 
deration; his piety, though blind, was sincere; and, in 
the tumult of a camp, he practised the real and fictitious 
virtues of a convent. Superior to the private factions of 
the chiefis, he reserved his enmity for the enemies of 
Christ; and though he gained a kingdom by the attempt, 
his pure and disinterested zeal was acknowledged by his 
rivals. Godfrey of Bouillon'' was accompanied by his 
two brothers, by Eustace the elder, who had succeeded 
to the county of Boulogne, and by the younger, Baldwin^ 
a character of more ambiguous vurtue. The duke of 
Lorraine was alike celebrated on either side of the Rhine : 
from his birth and education he was equally conversant 

■ The fragmentB of the kingdomB of Lotharingia, or Lorrame, were broken into- 
the two dochies of Moselle, and of the Mease : the first has preserved its name, 
which in the latter has been changed into that of Brabant. (Vales. Notit. Gall, 
p. 283—288. 

' See, in the description of France, by the abb6 de Longueme, the articles of 
Baulcgru, part 1. p. 54. Brabant^ pajrt 2. p. 47, 48. BamUon, p. 1S4. On his 
departure, Godfrey sold or pawned Bouillon to the church for thirteen hundred 
marks. 

■ See the family character of Godfrey, in William of Tyre, lib. 9* c. 5 — 8: hie 
previous design in Ouibext, (p. 845.) hu sickness and tow, in Bemaid, Thesanr. 
(c78.) I 
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with the French and Teutonic languages : the barons of 
France, Germany, and Lorraine; assembled their vassals; 
and the confederate force that marched under his ban- 
ner was composed of fourscore thousand foot, and about 
ii.Hagii ten thousand horse. II. In the parliament that 
^doin, ^^ ^^^^ ^^ Paris, in the king's presence, about 
Robert of two mouths after the council of Clermont; Hugh 
dv, Robert count of VermaiTdois was the mo£it conspicuous 
den^^t^ of the princes who assumed the cross. But the 
SSto^s, appellation of the great was applied, not so much 
^' to his merit or possessicms (though neither were 
contemptible), as to the royal birth of the brother of the 
king' of France."" Robert duke of Normandy was the 
eldest son of William the Conqueror; but on his Other's 
death he was deprived of the kingdom of England by 
his own indolence and the activity of his brother Rufus. 
The worth of Robert was degraded by an excessive 
levity and easiness of temper; his cheerfulness seduced 
him to the indulgence of pleasure; his profuse liberality 
impoverished the prince and peojple; his indiscriminate 
clemency inultiplied the number of offenders; and the 
amiable qualities of a private man became the essential 
defects of a sovereign. For the trifling sum of ten thou- 
sand marks he mortgaged Normandy during his absence 
to the English usurper;^ but his engagement and beha- 
viour in the holy war, aimounced in Robert a reforma- 
tion of manners, and restored him in some degree to the 
public esteem. Another Robert was count of Flanders, 
a royal province, which, in this country, gave three queens 
to the thrones of France, England, and Denmark : he 
was surnamed the Sword and Lance of the Christians.; 

* Anna Conmepa sappoaes that Hugh was proud of his nobility, richee, and 
power : (lib. la p. t88.) the two last, articles appear more equiyocal ; but an 
tuytnt^ which seven hundred years ago was famous in the palace of Constand- 
nople» attests the ancient dignity of the Capetian family of France. 

7 Will. Gemeticansis, Ub. 7. c. 7. p. 672, 67S. in Camden Normanids, he 
pawned the duchy for one-hundredth part of the present yearly revenue. Ten 
thousand mariu may be equal to five nundred thousand hvres, and Normandy 
annually yields fifty-Mren millions to the long. (Necker, Administiation des 
Jinances, torn. 1. p. 287.) 

VOL. VII. R 
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btit in tte exploibr of a soldiei^^ ke dofraefimes forgot the 
duties of a general. St^hen, count of Chartres, of 
Blois, and of Trbyes, was ode of the riehest princes of 
the age ; and the number of his castles has been companril 
to the three hundred stnd sixty-five dajrs of the year* His 
mind was imprbted by literature; and m the council of 
tlie chie&, the eloquent Stephen' was choscs to dischaige 
the office of theiir prfesident: These fbiir were the prin- 
cipal leaders of die French, thfe Normans, dnd the pil- 
grims of the British isles : but the list of the barons whd 
Wet^ possessed of thre^ or four towns, would exceed^ 
Says a boiitemporary, the <iatalogde of die Trojan war/ 
HI. Bay- '^^* ^^ ^^ sonth of Fraucfe, the command Wii& 
tturndSr assumed by Adhemar, bishop of Pii^^ the pope's 
'""'"^'*^* legate, and by Raymbdd, teount of St Giles'd and 
Thoulbiise, whd added iht piovAet titles of duke ot 
N^bonnis And marquis of Prt>venfe6i The former was a 
resfiectable prelate; alik^ qualified fer this w^rld and the 
hett Th^ ktoer Wtt» A veteran warrior^ who had fought 
iE^ihst the SiBiriaceni bf Spain j and tHio ccmsecrated hia 
d^cliniiig age, not only to the deliterance, but to Ae 
jperpetual servid^ of th^ holy sepulchre. His experience 
and riches gave hiM a stmklg aicendant in thi» Ckdsiian 
battap, whose distress he was often abie*, and i^omedmea 
willikig, to {relieve. But it wtis easier for him to eitott 
the praise of the infidds, than to preserve tire Ibve uf his 
subjects and Associate. His emihent qualities were 
clouded by & temper haiighty^ envious, said bbstmate ; 
and though he resigned an ample patrimony for the 
cause of God, hi^ piety, in the public t>pinion, wab net 
ekempt from avaric^'tad ambition.^ A mercantile) radrar 

^ Iliii onghial letter to bte Idf e ie ineei^ted in the Spidlegiimi of Dodk. Lnc. 
'd'Adieri, torn. 4. and qnotedlh die Esprit det Gfois&des, torn. 1. p, 6S> 

a TTniufl enim, &amk, triudk "ben qnatODr oppiddnrm dominoe quit nmneietl 
ooofiim tanta fait copia, ttt non irix totidem TnjaA obaidio oo^^tee {NUtatar. 
'(E^ the liT^ and inteieetmff'Gidbert, p. 4860 

^ It is singnbr enoagh tfaftt RaymdBd x>f St. Giles, a second ^uuract* in^e 
genuine history df the cmsadto, shoaM lAiitke fis ttfe -first of heroes in the <r ittii4i ;> 
Df the Greeks (Aiaia Cdoinen. Alexiad, lilr. W, 11.) and the AtMaak, (LoofiM- 
.p.1«9.) 
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than a martial spirit prevailed among bis provincials j^z. 
oonimon nwie which included the natives of Auvergne 
and Languedoe/ the vassals of the kingdom of Bur- 
gundy or Aries. From the adjaeent frontier of Spain, 
he drew a band of hardy adventurers; as he marched 
through Lombardy, a crowd of Italians flocked to his 
standard, and his united force consisted of one hundred 
thousand horse and foot. If Raymond was the first to 
enlist and the last to depart, the delay may be e^^used 
by the greatness of his preparation and the promise of ap 
jy 3^j^^_ everiasting fietrewelL IV. The name of Bohe- 
^oQd aQd mond, the son of Robert Guiscard, was already 
famous by his double victory over the Gredc 
empatsr: but his fSsvther's will had reduced him to the 
principality of Tarentum, and the remembrance of his 
eastern trophies, till he was awakened by the nunour 
Wid passage of the French pilgrims. It is in the person 
of this Noiman chief that we may seek for the codest 
policy and ambitim, with a small alloy of religious fima- 
tidsm. His conduct; may justify a belief that he had 
#ecrejkly directed the design crf*the pope, whid^ he aflfected 
to second with ^tonishment and zeai: at liie si^e of 
Amalphi, his example and discourse inflamed the pas- 
sic^jus oi a confederate army; he instantly tore his gar- 
ment to supply ^grosses for the numerous candidates, an^ 
prepared to visit Constantinople and Asia at the head 
of ixgk thousand horse and twenty thousand foot, fievend 
princes of tibe Nonpan race accompanied this veteran 
gjeneral; and his cousin Tancred* was the partner, rather 

e OniiMS de BuiyiimMI, At hX^mi^, et V«icoiiift, et GotU (of Lmguidoe), pxo- 
mdijes appellabaQtnr, c«iteri yeio francigei^B jU Jioc in •zardta; inter luwtas 
aatam Fiand dic^t^yantur. SUjrmoiul des Agiles» p. 1/44. 

^ The town of his Urth, or £x$t I4>paiui(^, va^ «oiiMciated to St. £gidiaf , 
wlKMe name, as ear^ aa thie fimt cruBade, was corrupted by the French into S^ 
Oilles^ or St. .Giles. It jis jiitnated in the I/>ver Langnea^c, between Niamea 
.and the Bjione, and.stiU boasts a oaUegiatft charch of the fonndatjon of Rayn^ooA. 
(Melanges tii^s d'ane grande Biblioitheque, torn. 37. p. M.) 

• Xhe mother of Tana«d was Emma, sister of the great Robert Gniscasd ; his 
father, the maiquis Qdo the .Good. It is singular enough that the /amily and 
oount^ of ,so illustrious a pMrson should be unknown : but Alutatori reaaoniably 
conjectures that he was an Italian* and perhaps of the race of the maiquisses of 
Montsei^i^ in Piedaumt. (^cxipttom. 5. p. SSI, SSS.) 

r2 
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than the servant, of the war. In the accomplished cha- 
racter of Tancred, we discover all the virtues of a perfect 
knight/ the true spirit of chivalry, which inspired the 
generous sentiments and social offices of man, far better 
than the base philosophy, or the baser religion, of the 
times. 

Between the age of Charlemagne and that of 
^^^^^' the crusades, a revolution had taken place among 
the Spaniards, the Normans, and the French, which was 
gradually extended to the rest of Europe. The service 
of the infantry was degraded to the plebeians ; the ca- 
valry formed the strength of the armies, and the honour- 
able name of miles, or soldier, was confined to the gen- 
tlemen^ who served on horseback, and were invested 
vrith the character of knighthood. - The dukes and 
counts, who had usurped the rights of sovereignty, 
divided the provinces among their faithful barons; the 
bardns distributed among their vassals the fiefs or bene- 
fices of their jurisdiction; and these military tenants, 
the peers of each other and of their lord, composed the 
noble or equestrian order, which disdained to conceive 
the peasant or burgher as of the same species with them- 
selves. The dignity of their birth was preserved by 
pure and equal alliances; their sons^alone, who could 
produ(:e four quarters or lines of ancestry, without spot 
or reproach, might legally pretend to the honour of 
knighthood; but a valiant plebeian was sometimes en- 
riched and ennobled by his sword, and became the fa- 

' To gratify the childiah vanity of the house of Este, Tasao has inserted in his 
poem, and in the fint cnuade, a ftibalous hero, the brave and amorons Rinaldo. 
(10. 75. 17. 66^94.) He mieht borrow his name from a Rinaldo, widi the Aqoila 
bianca Estense, who vanqoiihed, aa the standard-bearer of the Koa&an church, 
the emperor Frederic I. (Storia Imperiale di Ricobaldo, in Muratori, Script. 
Ital. torn. 9. p. 360. Ariosto, Orlando Furioso, S. 30.) Bat, 1. The distance of 
•izty years between the youth of the two Rinaldos destroys their identity. 2. The 
Stoiia Imperiale is a fbigery of the conte Bo^ardo, at the end of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. (Muratori, p. 281 — 289.) 3. This Bmaldo, and his exploits, are not leas 
chimerical than the hero of Tasso. (Muratori, Antichiti Estense, torn. 1. p. 350.) 

f Of the words faitiiu, gentiUummt, gentleman, two etymologies are produced : 
1. From the barbarians of the fifth century, the soldiers, and at lensth the con- 

Suerors of the Roman empire, who were vain of their foreign nobility } and, S. 
^rom the sense of the civilians, who consider gentUu as synonymous with nigenuuf. 
Selden inclines to the first, but the latter is more pure, as well «s probable. 
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ther of a new race. A single knight could impart, 
according to his judgment, the character which he re-* 
ceived; and the warlike sovereigns of Europe derived 
more glory from this personal distinction, than from the 
lustre of their diadem. This ceremony, of which some 
traces may be found in Tacitus and the woods of Ger- 
many/ was in its origin simple and profane; the can- 
didate, after some previous trial, was invested with the 
sword and spurs; and his cheek or shoulder was touched 
with a slight blow, as an emblem of the last afiront which 
it was lawful for him to endure. But superstition min- 
gled in every public and private action of life: in the 
holy wars, it sanctified the profession of arms; and the 
order of chivalry was assimilated in its rights and pri- 
vileges to the sacred orders of priesthood. The bath and 
white garment of the novice were an indecent copy of 
the regeneration of baptism: his sword, which he offered 
on the altar, was blessed by the ministers of religion: 
his solemn reception was preceded by fasts and vigils ; 
and be was created a knight in the name of Ood, of St. 
George, and of St. Michael the archangel. He swore to 
accomplish the duties of his profession; and education, 
example, and the public opinion, were the inviolable 
guardians of his oath. As the champion of God and 
the ladies (I blush to unite such discordant names), he 
devoted himself to speak the truth : to maintain the 
right; to protect the distressed ; to practise courtesy^ a 
virtue less familiar to the ancients; to pursue the infi- 
dels; to despise the allurements of ease and safej^; and 
to vindicate in every perilous adventure the honour of 
his character. The abuse of the same spirit provoked 
the illiterate knight to disdain the arts of industry and 
peace; to esteem himself the sole judge and avenger of 
his own injuries; and proudly to neglect the laws of 
civil society and military discipline. Yet the benefits 
of this institution, to refine the temper of barbarians, 

h Framea ncutoque juvenem omant. TacituB, Germaniai c. 13« 
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and to infuse some principles of faith, justice, and hu- 
manity, were strongly felt, and have been often ob- 
sored. The asperity of national prejudice was soft* 
ened; and the community of religion and arms spread 
a similar colour and generous emulation over the hce 
of Christendom. Abroad, in enterprise and pilgrim- 
age, at home in martial exercise, the warriors of 
every country were perpetually associated; and im* 
partial taste must prefer a Gothic tournament to the 
Oljrmpic games of classic antiquity.' Instead of the 
naked spectacles which corrupted the manners of the 
GtedLS, and banished from the stadium the virgins and 
matrons, the pompous decoration of the lists was crowned 
with the presence of chaste and high-born beauty, from 
Ivhose hands the conqueror received the prize of his 
dexterity and courage. The skill and strength that were 
Verted in wrestling and boxing bear a distdnt and 
doubtful relation to the merit of a soldier; but the tour- 
naments, as they were invented in France, atnd eagerly 
adopted both in the east and west, presented a lively 
kuage of the business of the field. The single combats, 
the general skirmish, the defence of a pass, or castle, 
were reheaised as in actual service; and die coaliest, 
both in real and mimic war, was decided by the supe- 
rior mam^ement of the horse and lance. The lance 
wfaslhe proper and peculiar weapon of the knight; his 
horse "was of -a large and heavy breed ; but this charger, 
till he was roused by the approaching danger, was 
tisually led by an attendant, and he quietly rode a pad 
or palfrey of a more easy pace. His helmet and sword, 
his greaves and buckler^ it would be superfluous to de* 
scribe; btrt I may remark, that at the period of the cmi- 
sades, the armour was less ponderous than inlater times : 
and that instead of a massy cuirass, his breast was de- 

' The athletic ezetciMs, particalariy the coestitf and panctatiam, wete fccmdenmed 



J Olympic 

p.86— 9^.245— f 48. 
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fyfded by ^ Imiberk or coat jof mail. Wheo their lov4f 
JfWQes :^wre fi^ m the re«jt, 4he wiuni<^ fxmfml^ 
fipin)sd .their bor^es »gaiMt Uie foe; and theligt^ca? 
^^diy of ithe Tuiie and Anbs conldfieldoia ^tand ^gains^ 
the direct Mid impetuous wei^ of ^Jtieir charge. 'E^fih 
Mght was attended to the fidd by his faithful aquire, 
a y<^th /of equal birth and similar Jmpes; he was fol- 
lowed by his areh^v.aad meo at aoQS, andfbur^ or fine, 
or six soldiers, were computed as the furniture of it com- 
plete lance. lu ithe expeditions 4o the neighbouri^^ 
kingdoms or the Holy Land, the duties of the feudal J^ 
nure no longer sijd>sisted; the voluntaiy service ,of the 
jknights and their fQllowers was either prompted by ;Eea) 
or attachment, or purchased with rewardsand promises ; 
and the numbers of each squadrooi were m^easured by 
like power, the wealth, and the feme, of oach iudepen- 
dent chiefkain. They were distinguished by hi^ banner, 
his armorial coat, and his .ay of war; and the^mpst an- 
cient families of Europe must seek in these achieve- 
ments the origin and proof of their nobility. In this 
rapid portrait of qhivaliy, I have been urged to antici- 
pate on the story of ihexurusades, at once an effi^t, and 
aoause, of this, memorable institution^^ 

Such were the troops, and such the leaders, who as- 
sumed the cross for the deliverance of the holy sepul- 
chre. As soon as they were relieved by the absence of 
the plebeian multitude, thcgr encouraged each oth^, by 
interviews and messages, to accomplish their yow, and 
hasten their.departure. Their wives and sisters were de- 
sirous of partaking thcdapger and merit of the pilgrim- 
age; their poftabletreasuies were .conveyed in bars of 
silver and gold; and .the .princes and barons were at- 
tended by their equipag&of hoonds and hawks to amuse 
their leisure and to supply ^their table. The difficulty of 

^ On the jcoziotts fubjecta oflnigbthood, knichts' aeni^e, po^li^» a|inf, err of 
war, bannen, and tomnaiiients,'' an ample fand of infonnation' may he aongntin 
Seldnu (Opem,tpm.&matl.Titleeof Hooovr,B^t.c. 1.5.5. 8.) Docw^ 
(Clot. Latin, torn. 4. p. 398-^413, &c,) DiBseitations snr Joinville. (lib. 6— It. 
p. ISr— 14S. p. t65^n%) and M. de St. f alaye. «<JKIemoix^ wot la €heya]eiie.) 
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procurii^ subsistence for so many myriads of men and 
hqrses, engaged tbem to separate their forces ; their 
choice or situation determined the road ; and it was 
agreed to meet in the neighbourhood of Constantinople, 
and from thence to begin their operations against the 
Turks. From the banks of the Meuse and the Moselle, 
Godfrey of Bouillon followed the direct way of Germany, 
Hungary, and Bulgaria ; and, as long as he exercised the 
sole command, every step afforded some proof of his 
prudence and virtue. On the confines of Hungary he 
was stopped three weeks by a Christian people, to whom 
the name, or at least the abuse, of the cross was justly 
odious. The Hungarians still smarted with the wounds 
which they had received from the first pilgrims : in their 
turn they had abused the right of defence and retaliation ; 
and they had reason to apprehend a severe revenge from 
a hero of the same nation, and who was engaged in the 
same cause. But, after weighing the motives and events, 
the virtuous duke was content to pity the crimes and 
misfortunes of his worthless brethren ; and, his twelve 
deputies, the messengers of peace, requested in his name 
a free passage and an equal market. To remove their 
suspicions, Godfrey trusted himself, and afterward his 
brother, to the faith of Carloman king of Hungaiy, who 
treated them with a simple but hospitable entertainment: 
the treaty was sanctified by their common gospel ; and 
a proclamation, under pain of death, restrained the ani- 
mosity and licence of the Latin soldiers. From Austria 
to Belgrade, they traversed the plains of Hungary, with- 
out enduring or offering an injury ; and the proximity of 
Carloman, who hovered on their flanks with his numerous 
cavalry, was a precaution not less useful for their safety 
than for his own. They reached the banks of the Saave; 
and no sooner had they passed the river than the king of 
Hungary restored the hostages, and saluted their de- 
parture with the fairest wishes for the success of their 
enterprise. With the same conduct and discipline, God- 
frey pervaded the woods of Bulgaria and the frontiers of 
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Thrace ; and might congratulate himself, that he had 
almost reached the first term of his pilgrimage, witlu)ut 
drawing his sword against a Christian adversary. After 
an easy and pleasant journey through Lombardy, from 
Turin to Aquileia, Raymond and his proTincials marched 
forty days through the savage country of Dalmatia' and 
Sclavonia. The weather was a perpetual fog; the land 
was mountainous and desolate ; the natives were either 
fugitive or hostile: loose in their religion and govern- 
ment, they refused to furnish provisions or guides; mur- 
dered the stragglers ; and exercised by night and day 
the vigilance of the count, who derived more security 
from the punishment of some captive robbers than from 
his interview and treaty with the prince of Scodra."" Hid 
march l)etween Durazzo and Constantinople was ha- 
rassed, without being stopped, by the peasants and sol- 
diers of the Greek emperor ; and the same faint and 
ambiguous hostility was prepared for the remaining 
chiefs, who passed the Adriatic from the coast of Italy. 
Bohemond had arms and vessels, and foresight and dis- 
cipline ; and his name was not forgotten in the provinces 
of Epirus and Thessaly. Whatever obstacles he encoun- 
tered were surmpunted by his military conduct and the 
valour of Tancred ; and if the Norman prince affected 
to spare the Greeks, he gorged his soldiers with the full 
plunder of an heretic^ castle."" The nobles of France 

1 The funilie Dalmatics of Ducange an meagre and impeifect; the oationat 
hiBtorians are recent and fabulous, the Greeks remote and cardeM. In the year 
1104» Cdoman redooed the maritime coontxy as far as Traa and Salona. (Katona, 
Hist. Grit. torn. 5. p. 195— 107.) 

* Soodxas appeuB in Livr as the capita] and fortress of Gentios king of the 
lUyxians, arx munitissima, afterward a Koman colony. (Cellarius, totn. 1. p. 393, 
994.) It is now called Iscodar, or Scutari. (d'Anville, Oeographie Ancienne, 
torn. 1. p. 164.) The sanjiak (now a pasha) oif Scutari, or Schendeire, was the 
eighth under the Beglerbeg of Romania, and furnished six hundred soldiers on a 
revenue of seventy-eight thousand seven hundred and eighty-seven riz-dollars. 
(Marsigli. State Militare del Impero Ottomano, p. 128.) 

^ In Pelagonia castrum heretic^ . . • spoUatum cum suis habitatoiibus igne 
combussere. Nee id «m if{juria eontigit: quia illorum detestabilis sermo ut cancer 
serpebat, jamque drcumjacentes regiones suo pravo dogmate7aedaverat (Robert 
Men. p. 36, 37.) After coolly relating the fact, the archbishop Baldric adds, as 
a praise, Omnes siquidem illi viatores, Judeos* hereticoe, Saracenos squalitet 
habent exosos, quod omnes appellant inimicos Dei. (p. 92.) 
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]»e0sed fiirwards with the T8m sad thou^tleMf ardour of 
whid their nation fats been soroolimes aoeuaed. From 
the Alps to j&pulia the macch of Hugh the ^keat, of ibe 
two Roberts, and of Stephem ^f Ghailres, throng a 
wealtfaif cottotiy, and amidst the applauduig CalhoUcsy 
was a d^Yoirt or trkoaphaat progress: thejr kissed the 
feet of the Roman pontiff; and the golden standard of 
St Peter was delivered to the brother of tibe French mo- 
narch.'' But in this visit of piety and {deasuce, tiiey 
nciglected to Sfecnre the season, »and fhft means of th^ 
embarkation: the winter was insensyi>ly lost; their troops 
were scattered and ccnruptf^ in the low»s of Itaiy. 
They separately accomplished their pasi^e, r^^aidless 
of safeiy or dignity : and within nine months £rom the 
feast of the assumption, the day a{q[>Qinted by Urban, aU 
the Latin princes had reached Constantinople. Buttiie 
count of Vermandois was produced as a captive ; his 
foremost vesscds were scattered by a t^npest; and his 
person, against the law vof nations, was detained by the 
lieutenants of Alexius* Yet the arrival of Hugh had beoi 
announced fayfomr ':and*twenty.knights«in goldoi armoury 
who commsmded the emptor to revere the general of 
the Latin Christians, the brother of the king of >kii^.^ 
Policy ^n some oriental tale I have read the &ble of 
^1^^ a shepherd, who was ruined. by the acoomplish- 
^^»3aan ment of his own wishes : he had prayed fer wa- 
A. D. ' ter : the Ganges was turned into his grounds, and 
-^^' .his stock and cottage were swept away by the 



'^^' inundation. Such was the fortune, or at least 
May.' :the appreheosiou, of theGreek emperor Alexius 
Comneuus, whose name has already i^ppes^ed in this 
history, and whose conduct is so differently represented 

« Afa3MB9fAtf9t »9o 'rmfjuK rttt XX"^^ ^^ *Kyi9o tliTfov nfxmuar, (Alexiad, lib. 10 

p.m) 

P *0 fffMikiyt rm $aaiKun, xcu of^nyoq rw Sfayyaou fftfvnvfuenQ ii«r«vroc. Hiis 
oriental pomp is eztraTagant in a count of Vennandois ; but the patriot Dncange 
repeats witb much complacency (Not* ad Aleziad, p. 95t,.S53. 'UiBsert, S7. sat 
Joinviile, p« 915.) the passages of Matthew Paris (A.D. 1254.) and Fioissaid, 
(vol. 4. p. SOI.) which style the king of France, rex regum, and chef de tous lea 
rois Chretiens. 
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by hiB daughter Ame,^ and by the Latia wtkeoL^ ia 
the OHmcil of PlaitaaAA, his ambassadota had solicited 
a moderate succour^ perhaps of ten tboasand soldiers; 
but he was astonished by ^ approach of so many po- 
test chiefs and fanatic nations. The emperor fluctuated 
between hope and fear, between timidity and courage ; 
but in the ctooked policy which he mistook for wndom> 
I cannot believe, I cannot discern, that he maliciausly 
conspired against the life or honour of the French he- 
roes. The promiscuous multitudes of Peter the Hermit 
weirte savage beasts, alike destitute of humanity and rea- 
son ; nor was it possible for Alexius to prevent or deplove 
their destruction. The troops of Godfrey and his peers 
were lesi^ OfofitemptiMe, but not less suspicious, to the 
Greek emperor. Their motives might be pure and pious ; 
but he was equally ularmed by his knowledge oC the am- 
bitious Bohemond, and his ignorance of the Transalpine 
diiefs ; the ^courage of the Fwnch was blind «nd head- 
strong : they might be tempted by the luxury and weal& 
of Greece, and elated by the view and opinicm of their 
invincible strength ; and Jerusalem might be forgoften 
fai the prospecft of Constantinople. After a long march 
and paitrful Abstinence, the troops of Godfrey encamped 
in the plains of Thrace ; they heard with indignation, 
that their brother, the count of Vermandois, was impri- 
soned by the Grecis ; and thar reluctimt<hlke wascem- 
pelled to indulge them in some freedom of retsdiation 
mid rapine. They were appeased by the submissioB of 
Alexius : he promised to supply their camp; and as they 
refused, in the midst of winter, to pass the Bosphorus, 
their quarters were assigned among the gardens and pa- 

4 Aima Comnena was bom the Itt of December, A.D. 1083, indicUon 7. 
(Alesbd, lib. 6. p. 166, 167.) At tUrtran, the thoe of the iint cniaade, ahe was 
nubile, and peibaps married to tbe younger Nicephorus Bryennius, wbom she 
inadlv styles *»» ifcfr K«Miic«. (lib.l0.p.t9d,S96.) Some modems have ima^mcd 
that her enmity to Bohemond was the nruit of disappointed lore. In the transac- 
tions of Constantinople and Nice, her partial accounts (Alex. lib. 10, 11. p. 285^ 
S17.) may be opposed to the partiality of ^e lAtins ; -bat in' their subsequent ex- 
ploits she is brigand ignorant 

' In their riews of the character and'coiidnct of Aleiius, MBimbour|has lavoured 
the GatAo<te Franks, and Voltaire has been partial to the tchhmatw Greeks. Hie 
prejudice of a philosopher is less excusable than that of a Jesuit. 
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laces on the shores of that narrow sea. But an incurable 
jealousy istill rankled in the minds of the two nations, 
who despised each other as slaves and barbarians. Ig- 
norance is the ground of suspicion, and suspicion was in- 
flamed into daily provocations: prejudice is blind, hun- 
ger is deaf: and Alexius is accused of a design to starve 
or assault the Latins in a dangerous post, on all sides 
encompassed with the waters.' Godfrey sounded his 
trumpets, burst the net, overspread the plain, and insulted 
the suburbs; but the gates of Constantinople were 
strongly fortified ; the ramparts were lined with archers ; 
and after a doubtful conflict, both parties listened to the 
voice of peace and religion. The gifts and promises of 
the emperor insensibly soothed the fierce spirit of the 
western strangers; as a Christian warrior, he rekindled 
their zeal for the prosecution of their holy enterprise, 
which he engs^ed to second with his troops and trea- 
sures. On the return of spring, Godfirey was persuaded 
to occupy a pleasant and plentiftd camp in Asia ; and no 
sooner had he passed the Bosphorus, than the Greek 
vessels were suddenly recalled to the opposite shore. 
The same policy was repeated vrith the succeeding 
chiefs, who were swayed by the example, and weakened 
by the departure, of their foremost companions. By his 
skill and diligence, Alexius prevented the union of any 
two of the confederate armies at the same moment under 
the walls of Constantinople ; and before the feast of the 
Pentecost not a Latin pilgrim was left on the coast of 
Europe. 

He obtaini The samc arms which threatened Europe might 
S^ir^^deliver Asia, and repel the Turks from the neigh- 
cnuaaers. bouriug shorcs of the Bosphorus and Hellespont 
The fair provinces from Nice to Antioch were the recent 
patrimony of the Roman emperor; and his ancient and 

* Between the Black sea, the Boephoros, and the river Barbyses, which ia deep 
in Bummer, and rons fifteen miles through a flat meadow. Its commonicatioa 
with Europe and Constantinople is by the stone bridge of the Blachernis, which in 
successive ages was restored by Justinian and Basil. (Gyllius de Bosphoro 
Thracio, lib. 2. c. 3. Ducange, C. P. Christiana, lib. 4. c. 2, 179.) 
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perpetual claim still embraced the kingdoms of Syria 
and Egypt. In his enthusiasm, Alexius indulged, or 
affected, the ambitious hope of leading his new allies to 
subvert the thrones of the east ; but the calmer dictates 
of reason and temper dissuaded him from exposing his 
royal person to the faith of unknown and lawless bar- 
barians. His prudence, or his pride, was content with 
extorting from the French princes an oath of homage and 
fidelity, and a solemn promise that they would either 
restore, or hold, their Asiatic conquests, as the humble 
and loyal vassals of the Roman empire. Their indepen- 
dent spirit was fired at the mention of this foreign and 
voluntary servitude: they successively yielded to the 
dexterous application of gifts and flattery; and the first 
proselytes became the most eloquent and effectual mis- 
sionaries to multiply the companions of their shame. The 
pride of Hugh of Vermandois was soothed by the honours 
of his captivity ; and in thebrother of the French king, the 
example of submission was prevalent and heavy. In the 
mind of Godfrey of Bouillon every human consideration 
was subordinate to the glory of God and the success of 
the crusade. He had firmly resisted the temptations of 
Bohemond and Raymond, who urged the attack and 
conquest of Constantinople. Alexius esteemed his vir- 
tues, and deservedly named him the champion of the 
empire, and dignified his homage with the filial name 
and the rights of adoption.^ The hateful Bohemond was 
received as a true and ancient ally; and if the emperor 
reminded him of former hostilities, it was only to praise 
the valour that he had displayed, and the glory that he 
had acquired, in the fields of Durazzo and Larissa. The 
son of Guiscard was lodged and entertained, and served 
with imperial pomp : one day as he passed through the 
gallery of the palace, a door was carelessly left open to 
expose a pile of gold and silver, of silk and gems, of cu- 
rious and costly furniture, that vras heaped in seeming 

< There were two loitB of ado}»tio&, the one by arms, the other hy introducing 
the son between the shi«t and skin of his father. Pocange (snr JoinTiUe, diss. 2S. 
p. 270.) supposes Godfrey's adoption to haye been of the latter sort. 
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disofder, fipom the floor to Ae roof of tlie chamber* 
What conquestsX^sxclBim&i. the ambitious maev) might 
not be achieved by the possesnon a/* mch a treasure ! 
— It is your awriy rq)lied a Greek attendant, who watched 
the motions of his soul; and Bohemond, after some hesi* 
tation, condescended to accept this magnificent present 
The Norman was flattered by the assurance of an inde- 
pendent principality; and Alexins eluded, rather than 
denied, his daring demand of the office of great domestic, 
or general of the east. Hie two Roberts, llie sons ofthe 
conqueror of England, and the tinsmen of three queens/ 
bowed in their turn before the Byzantine throne. A 
private letter of Stephen of Chartres attests his admira^ 
tion ofthe emperor, the most excellent and liberal of 
men, who taught him to belicTe that he was a fitvourite, 
and priHmsed to educate and establish his youngest son. 
In his southern pnmnee, the count of S^. Giles and 
Thonlouse faintly recognised the supremacy ofthe king 
ef France, a prince of a foreign nation and language. 
At the head of a bundled thousand men, he declared that 
he was the soldier and servant of Christ alone, and tiiat 
the Greek might be satisfied with an equal treaQr of al- 
fiaaceandfriendahii). His obstinate resistence enhanced 
the vahieasid the price of his submission; and he shone, 
sajrs the prinoeBS Anne, among the barbarians, as the sun 
amkkt the stars of heaven. His disgitst ofthe ncMse and 
iosolenoe ofthe French, his suspicions of the designs 
of Bohemond, the 3emperor imparted to his faithful Ray- 
mood; and that aged statesman might dearly discern, 
that, however fidse in friendship, he was sincere in his 
enmity.^ The spirit of chivalry was last subdued in <he 
person of Tancred ; and none could deem themselves dis^ 
JMmowed by the imitatioB of 4hat gallant knight. He 
disdained the gold and flatteiy «f *^ Greek monarch ; 
assaulted in his presence an insdlent patrteian;'e8eaped 
'to Asia in the habft <^m, private soldier; and yielded widi 

■ After hk lefeam, AoWrt t>f Flanden, Ucame ihe 'Dmii 'Of <the king of finglttid^ 
iu a jienaon ^f four httndied maiks. 8«e tke-tifat >Mt m vRyacr'a FWdera. 
* SeDnivetnBngBXudlf'idhMisimamtr^i^ Tacit. 6. 44. 
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a Aighftf tite itKhbrity <tf BohMMmd and lih«^ inteiwt of 
the Chrisfiafl cauM. Hie bedt md most odtettdible rea- 
^tk t^as tb^ impos^bilily.of passiiig t^e sea and aocom*- 
plishing thelf vow^ Without th^ licence and the ve^els of 
Aletiusl but they ^h^rished a secret hope, that as so<m 
ad they ti^de the contin^iit of Asia, their swords would 
obliterate their shanie, and dissolve the engs^ment, 
Which, On this side, might not be very faithfully per«- 
fothied. Tht ceremony of their homage was gratefdl to 
a people who had lon| ^itc^ consid^ed pride as the 
substitute of pow^. High dn his throne, the emperor 
sat mM &iid immoveable; his majesty was adored by 
the LaEili pltiAc^; and they submitted to kiss either his 
f^ei or his knees, an indignity which their own writers 
are ashamed to (3onfesd, and tinable to deny/ 
iMoienco Private or public interest suppressed the mui^ 
»J^^ ffiurs of tho dukes and counts; but a Fiench 
baton (he is slipposod to be Robert of Paris)* 
pi'^umed to ascend the thrOKie, and to place himself by 
the side of AlejLius. The Sage reproof of Baldwin pro- 
voked him to exdaim in his barbarous idiom, 19^ is 
this ruMic, that keep^ his %eat while so fnany valiant <hxj^ 
txtins aPe standing r&und him ? The emperor maintained 
his silence, dissembled his indignation, and questioned 
his interpreter Concerning the meaning of the wwds, 
which he paMly SuSpeOted fVom the universal language 
of gesture and countenance. Before the depaiture of the 
pilgtims, he endeavoured to learn the name and condi^ 
tion of the aVidaefotfS baix>n. I^m a Frenchmm (implied 
Robert) of tht pUf^M and nsbst aVMent vmhUHty if^ 

^ The proud hiBtooriaiui of the cnradee etide and stumble over tlua hmniUatbig 
step. Yet, since the heroes knelt to salato the emperor as he sat motionleon on 
his thrive, It is clear ^{ they most have kissed eHher his 'feet ot his knees. It 
Is'tely Angular, that Anna should not have anq>ly snpjfd^d the ^enee {» ttmU- 
ifaify of the Latins. The abasement oT th«^ .princes would have added \ ttm 
chapter to'the Ceftemoniaie AuIsb Byxantinse. 

"He cafl^d himself V»«( *^f^ '^ wynwr. (Meiiiis, fib. ll0.p.1$Ol.') What 
a tMe ctnoblmt ofthe iBlerentii century, i^ any otte could nO^ prove hJs inhsiit. 
ance ! Anna relates, with Tisible pleasute, Aat the swelling ba^MuriaH, Aaimc 
'TtTiMfMf/Mtm, wias killed, or woonded, after fighting in die front of the bal^e dfDo- 
rvhBam.'(ub. 11. p. 317.) This drcumstance may juiidfy the sn^ildon df Duca^ge, 
(Not p. 363.) thathe wasno oOier than Robert of Ruis, of the district most pe- 
culiarlY styled the duchy or island of France. (L' Jt(s ds Trdmce,) 
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country. Alt that, I know is^ that there is a church in' my 
neighhourhoodj^ the resort of those who are desirous of 
ajfprooing their valour in single combat. Till an enemy 
appears^ they address their prayers to God and his saints. 
That church I have frequently visited^ but never have 
I found an antagonist who dared to accept my defiance. 
Alexius dismissed the challenger with some pradent 
advice for bis conduct in the Turkish warfare; and his- 
tory repeats with pleasure this lively example of the 
manners of his age and country. 
Theirre. ^^^ couqucst of Asia was undertaken and 
^^^j^ achieved by Alexander, with thirty-five thousand 
A. D. 1007, Macedonians and Greeks ;^ and his best hope 
^' was in the strength and discipline of his phalanx 
of infantry. The^ principal force of the crusaders con- 
sisted in their cavalry; and when that force was mus- 
tered in the plains of Bithynia, the knights and^ their 
martial attendants on horseback amounted to one hun- 
dred thousand fighting men, completely armed with the 
helmet and coat of mail. The value of these soldiers 
deserved a strict and authentic account; and the flower 
of European chivalry might furnish, in a first effort, this 
formidable body of heavy horse. A part of the infantry 
migl\t be enrolled for the service of scouts, pioneers, and 
archers; but the promiscuous crowd were lost in their 
own disorder; and we depend not on the eyes or know- 7 
ledge, but on the belief and fancy, of a chaplain of 
count Baldwin,"" in the estimate of six hundred thousand 
pilgrims able to bear arms, besides the priests and monks 
the women and children, of the Latin camp. The reader 
starts; and before he is recovered from his surprise, I 

• With the same penetratioii, Ducange diicoven hit church to be that of Sc 
DrausuB, or Drosin, of SoiuoiK, quem duello dimicatori eolent invocare : pusiles 
qui ad memoriam ejus (hit towh) pemoctant invictos reddit, ut et de Burgundi& et 
Italii tali neceseitate confugiatur ad eum. Joan. Sariberiensis, epist. 139. 

b There \m some diTenity on the numbers of his army \ but no authority can be 
compared with that of Ptolemy, who states it at five thousand horse and thirty 
thousand foot. (See Usher's Annaies, p. 15f .) 

• Fnlcher. Camotensis, p. 387. He enumerates nineteen nations of different 
names and languages ; (p. 389.) but I do not clearly i^prehend his difference be- 
tween the Franei and Gaiii, UalX and Apuli. Elsewhere (p. 385.) he contemptu- 
ously brands the desexters. 
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shall add, on the same testimony, that if all who took the 
cross hacl accomplished their vow, above sia? millions 
would have migrated from Europe to Asia. Under this 
oppression of faith, I derive some relief from a more sa- 
gacious and thinking writer/ who, after the same review 
of the cavalry, accuses the credulity of the priest of 
Chartres, and even doubts whether the Cisalpine regions 
(in the geography of a Frenchman) were sufficient to 
produce and pour forth such incredible multitudes. The 
coolest scepticism will remember, that of these religious 
volunteers great numbers never beheld Constantinople 
and Nice. Of enthusiasm the influence is irregular and 
transient : many were detained at home by reason or 
cowardice, by poverly or weakness; and many were re- 
pulsed by the obstacles of the way, the more insuper- 
able as they were unforeseen to these ignorant frmatics. 
The savage countries of Hungary and Bulgaria were 
whitened with their bones; their vanguard was cut in 
pieces by the Turkish sultan; and the loss of the first 
adventurer, by the sword, or climate, or fatigue, has al- 
ready been stated at three hundred thousand men. Yet 
the myriads that survived, that marched, that pressed 
forwards on the holy pilgrimage, were a subject of asto- 
nishment to themselves and to the Greeks. The copious 
energy of her language sinks under the efforts of the 
princess Apne;* the images of locusts, of leaves and 
flowers, of the sands of the sea, or the stars of heaven, 
imperfectly represent what she had seen and heard; and 
the daughter of Alexius exclaims, that Europe was 
loosened from its foundations and hurled against Asia. 
The ancient hosts of Darius and Xerxes labour under the 
same doubt of a vague and indefinite magnitude; but I 

' Gnibert, p« 556. Yet even his gentle oppodtioii implies an ixnmense multi- 
tude. By Urban II. in the fervour of his seal, it is only rated at three hundred 
thousand pilgrims, (epist. 16. Confiii. lorn. IS. p. 7S1.) 

« Alexius, lib. 10. p. 283. 305. Her fastidious delicacy complains of theit 
stranffe and inarticulate names ; and indeed there is scarcely one that she has not 
contrived to disfigure with the proud ignorance lo dear and familiar to a polished 
people. I shall select ottly one example, SangoUt for the count of StGiies4 

VOL. VU. S 
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am incUaed to believe, that a larger number has never 
been contained within the lines of a single camp, thaa 
at the siege of Nice, the first operation of &e Latin 
princes. Their motives, their characters, and their anaas, 
have been already displayed. Of their troops the most 
numerous portions were natives of France: the Low 
Countries, the banks of the Rhine, and Apulia, sent a 
powerful reinforcement: some bands of adventurers 
were drawn from Spain, Lbmbardy, and England;^ and 
from the distant bogs and mountains of Ireland or Scot- 
land' issued some naked and savage fanatics, ferocious 
at home, but unwarlike abroad. Had not superstition 
condemned the sacrilegious prudence of depriving the 
poorest or weakest Christian of the merit of a pilgrims^e, 
the useless crowd, with mouths, but without hands, 
ifti^t have been stationed in the Greek empire, tiU their 
companions had cpened and secured the way of the 
Lord. A small remnant of the pilgrims, who passed the 
Bosphorus, was permitted to visit the holy sepulchre. 
Their northern constitution was scorched by the rajrs, 
and infected by the vapours, of a Syrian sun. They 
consumed, with heedless prodigality, their stores of water 
and provision : their numbers exhausted the inland coun- 
try;, the sea was remote, the Greeks were unfriendly, 
and the Christians of every sect fled before the roracious 
and cruel rapine of their brethren. In the dire necessity 
of famine, they sometimes roasted and devoured the flesh 
of their in£sait or aduh captives. Among the Turks and 
Saracens, the idolaters of Europe were rendered more 
odious by the name aad reputation of cannibals: the 

' ' William of Malmsbaiy (who wrote about the year IISO) hai iiiMEted in his 
history (lib. 4. p. ISO — 154.) a narratiye of the first crosade ; bat I wish that, in- 
stead of listening to the tenoe nrarmnr which had passed the British ocean, (p. 
14S.) he had co^^ed himself to the numbers, families, and adyentuies ot his 
coontrymen. I find in Dugdale, that an English Norman, Stephen earl of Albe- 
BUiile and Hoidemesse, led the rear-guard with duke Robert, at the battle of An* 
tioch. (Baronage, part 1. p. 61.)^ 

f Videres Scotorum apud seferocium alias imbellium cuneos -, (Gmbert,p. 471.) 
the crus intssfum and kitpida ehlamyt may suit the Highlanders ; but tiie fimboa 
oliginosis may rather anply to the Irish begs. WiJUam of Malmsbury expressly 
■Motions the Welsh ana Soots, &c. (lib. 4. p. 135.) who quitted, the fbxmer Tena- 
tionem saltoum, ^e latter fanlUaxitatem pulicam. 
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spies who introduced themselves into the kitchen of Bo- 
hemond, were shewn several human bodies turning on 
the spit; and the artful Norman encoun^ed a report^ 
which increased at the same time the abhorrence and 
the terror of the infidels.*" 

Siege of ^ h^Lve expatiated with pleasure on the first 
A*D '1097 ®*^P® of the crusaders, as they paint the manners 
May 14—' and character of Europe; but I shall abridge 
^^ ' the tedious and uniform narrative of their blind 
achievements, which were performed by strength, and 
are described by ignorance. From their first station in 
the neighbourhood of Nicomedia, they advanced in 
successive divisions; passed the contracted limit of the 
Greek empire ; opened a road through the hills, and com- 
menced, by the siege of his capital, their pious warfare 
against the Turkish sultan. His kingdom of Roum ex- 
tended from the Hellespont to the confines of Syria, and 
barred the pilgrimage of Jerusalem: his name was Kil* 
lidge-Arslan, or Soliman,' of the race of Seljuk, and the 
son of the first conqueror; and in the defence of a land 
which th€ Turks considered as their own, he deserved 
the praise of his enemies, by whom alone he is knoVm 
to posterity. Yielding to the first impulse of the torrent, 
he deposited his &mily and treasure in Nice; retired to 
the mountains with fifty thousand horse ; and twice de- 
scended to assault the camps or quarters of the Christian 
besiegers, which formed an imperfect circle of above six 
miles. The lofty and solid walls of Nice were covered 
by a deep ditch, and flanked by three hundred and se« 
venty towers; and on the yerge of Christendom, the 
Moslems were trained in arms, and inflamed by religion.' 

h Thit eaanibal himgeT, aometimes real, more frequently an axtifice ox a lie, may 
be found in AnnaComnena, (Alexins, lib. 10. p. 288.) Gubert,(p. 546.) Radulph. 
Cadom. (c. 97.) The etatagem is related by the author of Getta Francorom, the 
monk Robert Baldric, and Raymond des Agilet, in the tiege and famine of Antioch. 

i His MowUman appellation of SoUman it naed by the Ladns, and his character 
is hi^ly enibellished by Tasso. His Turkish same of KiUidge-Arslan, (A. H. 
485— MK). A. D. 1199-^1906. See de Guignes's Tables, torn* 1. p. 245.) is em- 
ployed by the Otieslals, and with some oorraption by the Greeks ; but little more 
fhtm his name can be fomd in the Mahometan writers, who are dry and sulky 00 
the subject of the first crusade. (De Guignes, torn. S. p* t, p» lO^-^fX) 

s2 
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Before this city^ the Frencli princes occupied their sta- 
tions^ and prosecuted their attacks without correspon- 
dence or subordination : emulation prompted their valour ; 
but their valour was sullied by cruelty, and their emula- 
tion degenerated into envy and civU discord. In the 
siege of .Nice, the arts and engines of antiquity were 
employed by the Latins ; the mine and the battering- 
ram, the tortoise, and the belfrey or moveable turret, ar* 
tificial fire, and the catapult and balistj the sling, and 
the cross-bow for the casting of stones and darts. '^ Tn 
the space of seven weeks, much labour and blood were 
expended, and some progress, especially by count Ray- 
mond, was made pn the side of the besiegers. But the 
Turks could protract their resistance and secure their es- 
cape, as long as they were masters of the lake^ Ascanius, 
which stretches several miles to the westward of the city. 
The means of conquest were supplied by the prudence 
and industry of Alexius; a great number of boats were 
transported on sledges from the sea to the lake; they 
were filled with the most dexterous of his archers; the 
flight of the sultana was intercepted ; Nice waft invested 
by land and water; and a Greek emissary persuaded the 
inhabitants to accept his master's protection, and to save 
themselves, by a timely surrender, from the rage of the 
savag^ of Europe. In the moment of victory, or at least 
of hope, the crusaders, thirsting for blood and plunder, 
were awed by the imperial banner that streamed from 
the citadel; and Alexius guarded with jealous vigilance 
this important conquest. The murmurs of the chiefs 
were stifled by honour or interest ; and after a halt of 
nine days^ they directed their march toward3 Phrygia, 
under the guidance of a Greek general, whom they sus- 
pected of secret connivance with the sultan. The consort 

*^ On the fortifications, engines, and sieges of the middle ages, see Muratori. 
(Antiquitat. Italiie, torn. 2. dissext. S6. p. 45K— 5!24.) The MJreduSt from whence 
our belfrey, was the moveable tower of the ancients. (Dacange, torn. 1. p. 608.) 

1 1 cannot forbear remarking the resemblance between the siege and lake of 
Nice, with the operations of Heman Cortez before Mexico. See Dr. Robert9oa*a 
History of America, lib. 5. 
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and the principal servants of Soliman had been honour- 
ably restored without ransom; and the emperor's gene- 
rosity to the miscreants was interpreted as treason' to 
the Christian cause. 

Battle of Soliman was rather provoked than dismayed 
i2^] by the loss of his capital : he admonished his 
^•^' subjects and allies of this strange invasion of the 
Ju^ 4. western barbarians ; the Turkish emirs obeyed the 
call of loyalty or religion; the Turkman hordes encamped 
round his standard; and his whole force is loosely stated 
by the Christians at two hundred, or even three hundred 
and sixty thousand horse. Yet he patiently waited till 
they had left behind them the sea and the Greek frontier; 
and hovering on the flanks, observed their careless and 
confident progress in two columns beyond the view of 
each other. Some miles before they could reach Dory- 
leeum in Phrygia, the left, and less numerous, division 
was surprised, and attacked, and almost oppressed, by 
the Turkish cavalry." The heat of the weather, the 
clouds of arrows, and the blurbarous onset, overwhelmed 
the crusaders; they lost their of der and confidence; and 
the fainting fight was sustained by Ae personal valour, 
rather than by the military conduct, of Bohemond, Tan- 
cred, and Robert of Normandy. They were revived by 
the welcome banners of duke Godfrey, who flew to their 
succour, with the count of Vermandois, and sixty thou- 
sand horse; and was followed by Raymond of Thoulouse, 
the bishop of Puy, and the remainder of the sacred army. 
Without a moment's pause, they formed in new order, 
and advanced to a second battle. They were received 
with equal resolution ; and, in their conimon disdain for 

m Mier6ant, a word mvented by t^e French cnuadeTfl, and confined in that lan- 
guage to its primitiye pense. It should seem that the ceal of our anceBtors boiled 
hij^Mr, and that they branded every unbeliever as a rascal. A similar prejudice 
stul lurks in the minds of many who think themselves Christians. 

" Banmius has produced a rery doubtful letter to his brother Roger. ( A.D. 1098, 
no. 15.) The enemies consisted of Medes, Persians, Chaldeans : w it so. The first 
attadc was cum noetro inconmiodo ; true and tender. But why Godfrey of Bouillon 
and Hugh brothers? Tancred is siyUd Jilius: of whom ? certauly not of Roger, nor 
of Bohemond. 
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tlie unwatlike people of Greece and A^a, it was confessed 
cm both sides, that the Turks and the Franks were the 
only nations entitled to the aj^Ilation of soldiers."* Their 
encounter was varied and balanced by the contrast of 
arms and discipline; of the direct charge, and wheeling 
evolutions ; of the couched lance, and the brandished 
javelin; of a weighty broad-sword, and a crooked sabre; 
of cumbrous armour, and thin flowing robes ; and of the 
long Tartar bow, and the arbalist or crossbow, a deadly 
weapon, yet unknown to the orientals."* As long as the 
horses were fresh and thequivers fiill, Soliman maintained 
the advantage of the day; and four thousand Christians 
were pierced by the Turkish arrows. In the evening, 
swiftness yielded to strength ; on either side, the numbers 
were equal, or at least as great as any ground could hold, 
or any generals could manage; but in turning the hills, 
the last division of Raymond and his prwwciflfowasled, 
perhaps without design, on the rear of an exhausted ene- 
my, and the long contest was determined. Besides a 
nameless and unaccountable' multitude, three thousand 
pagan knights were slain in the battle and pursuit ; the 
camp of Soliman was pilli^ed; and in the variety of 
precious spoil, the curiosity of the Latins was amused 
with foreign arms and apparel, and the new aspect of 
dromedaries and camels. The importance of the victory 
was proved by the hasty retreat of the sultan. Reserving 
ten thousand guards of the relics of his army, Soliman 
evacuated the kingdom of Roum, and hastened to implore 
the aid, and kindle the resentment, of his eastern brethren. 
Mjj^ In a march of five hundred miles, the crusaders 
*«*^ traversed the Lesser Asia, through a wasted land 

^ Vemmtamen dicunt le esse de Fiancomiii geneiatiane ; et qpua wiUbs hom« 
aatankliier debet esse miles nisi Fraud et Tuzci. (Gesta Franconun, p. 7.) llio 
same commiinity of blood and Taloor is attested by azchbisbop Baldric, (p. 99. ) 

P Baliiia, Balatra, ArhaUstre, See Muxatori Antiqait. torn. 2. p» 617— n5€4. 
Ducaage Gloss. Latin, torn. 1. p, 531, 532. In the tune of Anna Cemiiena. this 
weapon, which she deecabes nobder the name of t%iutgm^ was vnluioani in thaeast. 
(hb. 10. p. S9i.) By a humane iaconiisteocy, the pope strare to pat^ibit it iik 
Christian wars. 
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UnLeNOT and deserted towns, without either finding a 
^s«iit^^- friend or an enemy. The geographer'i may trace 
^^'' the position of Doryla&um, Antiocfa of Pi»dia, 
Iconium, Archelais, and Germanicia, and may compare 
those classic appellations with the modem names of 
Eskishehr the old city, Askhehr the white city, Cogni, 
Erekli) and Marash. As the pilgrims passed over a de- 
sert, where a draught of water is exchanged for silver, 
they were tormented by intolerable thirst; and on the 
banks of the first rivulet, their haste and intemperance 
were still more pernicious to the disorderly throng. They 
climbed with toil and danger the steep and slippery sides 
of mount Taurus: many of the soldiers c^t away their 
arms to secure their footsteps: and had not terror pre- 
ceded their van, the long and trembling file might have 
been driven down the precipice by a handful of resolute 
enemies. Two of their most respectable chiefii, the duke 
of Lorraine and the count of Thoulouse, were carried in 
Utters: Raymond was raised, as it is said, by miracle, 
from a hopeless malady; and Godfrey had been torn by 
a bear, as 1^ pursued that rough and perilous chase in 
the mountains of Pisidia. 

Baldwin To improv6 the general consternation, the 
^IJ*^. cousin of Bohemond and the brother of Godfrey 
^^ity were detached from the main army with their re-» 
A.D.Wspeotive squadrons of five, and of seven, hundred 
'~^^*^' knights. They over-ran in a rapid career the hills 
and sea<rGoast of Cilicia, firom Cogni to the Syrian gates : 
the Norman standard was first planted on the walls of 
Tarsus and Malmistra; but the prpud injustice of Bald- 
win at length provoked the patient and generous Italian ; 
and they turned their consecrated swords against each 
other in a private and profane quarrel. Honour was 

4 The curious reader May oottkpare the climic leammg of Cellarius, apd the geo- 
graphical science of d'AnTiUe. William of Tyre is the only historian of the crusades 
who faaa any knowledge of antiquity ; and if. Otter trod almost in the footstepe (tf 
tho Franks Into Constantinople to Antioch. (Voyage en Tnrquie et en Peise, torn. 
l.p.S5— 88.) 
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the motive, and fatne the reward, of Taiicred ; but for- 
tune smiled on the more selfish enterorise of hisxival. 
He was called to the assistance of a Cireek or Armenian 
tyrant, who had been suffered under the Turkish yoke to 
reign over the Christians of Edessa. Baldwin accepted 
the character of his son and champion ; but no sooner 
was he introduced into the city, than he inflamed the 
people to the massacre of his fadier, occupied the throne 
and treasure, extended his conquests over the hills of 
Armenia and the plain of Mesopotamia, and founded 
the first principality of the Franks or Latins, which sub- 
sisted fi%-four years beyond the Euphrates.' 
Siege of Before the Franks could enter Syria, the sum- 
Antooch, njgr, and even the autumn, were completely 
tw, wasted. The siege of Antioch, or the separation 
A. D. "" and repose of the army during the winter season, 
j^'s. ^^ strongly debated in their council ; the love of 
arms and the holy sepulchre urged them to ad- 
vance ; and reason, perhaps, was on the side of resolu- 
tion, since every hour of delay abates the £Gune and f(»ce 
of the invader, and multiplies die resources of defensive 
war. The capital of Syria was protected by the river 
Orontes ; and the iron bridge, of nine arches, derives its 
name from the massy gates of the two towers which are 
constructed. at either end. They were opened by the 
sword of the duke of Normandy : his victory gave en- 
trance to three hundred thousand crusaders, an account 
which may allow some scope for losses and desertion, but 
which clearly detects much exaggeration in the review 
of Nice. In the des<;ription of Antioch,^ it is not easy to 

' This detached conquest of Ediassa is |>e8t represented by Foleheriiis Camotonsis, 
or of Chartres (in the collections of Bongarains, Duchesne, and Martenne), the 
Taliant chaplain of cpnnt Baldwin. (Esprit des Croimdes, torn. 1. p. 13, 14.) In 
the disputes of that prince with Tancred, his partiality is encoontered hy the par- 
tiality of Radulphns Qadomensis, the soldier and historian of the gallant maiqois. 

^ ' See de Guignes, Hist, des Huns, torn. 1. p. 456. 

^ For Antioch, see Pooocke, (Description of the East, vol. S. p. 1. p. 188 — 193.) 
Otter (Voyage en Turqoie, &c. torn. 1. p. 81, &c.) the Turkish eeogTapher (in Otter^s 
Jiotes), the Index Oeogruihicas of Schultens (adcalcem Bohadin. Vit. Saladia) and 
Abulfeda. (Tabula Syne, p. 115, 116. yers. Reiske.) 
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define a middle tenn between her ancient magnificeilcey 
under the successors of Alexander and Augustus, and the 
modem aspect of Turkish desolation. The Tetrapolis^ or 
four cities, if they retained their name and position, must 
have left a large vacuity in a circumference of twelve 
miles ; and that measure, as well as the number of four 
hundred towers, are not perfectly consistent with the five 
gates, so often mentioned in the history of the siege. 
Yet Antioch must have still flourished as a great and po- 
pulous capital. At the head of the Turkish emirs, Bs^- 
hisian, a veteran chief, commanded in the place : his 
garrison was composed of six or seven thousand horse, 
and fifteen or twenty thousand foot: one hundred thou- 
sand Moslems are said to have fallen by the sword ; and 
their numbers .were probably inferior to the Greeks, 
Armenians, and Syrians, who had been no more than 
fourteen years the slaves of the house of Seljuk. From 
the remains of a solid and stately wall, it appears to 
have risen to the height of threescore feet in the val- 
leys; and wherever less art and labour had been ap- 
pliedy the ground was supposed to be defended by the 
liver, the morass, and the mountains. Notwithstand- 
ing diese fortifications, the city had been repeatedly 
taken by the Persians, the Arabs, the Greeks, and the 
Turks; so large a circuit must have jrielded many per- 
vious points of attack ; and in a siege that was formed 
about ihe middle of October, the vigour of the execution 
could alone justify the boldness of die attempt. What- 
ever strength and valour could perfohn in the field was 
abundantly discharged by the champions of the cross : 
in the frequent occasions of sallies, of forage, of the at- 
tack and defence of convoys, they were often victorious ; 
and we can only complain, that tibeir exploits are some- 
times enlarged beyond the scale of probability and truth. 
The sword of Godfrey" divided a Turk from the shoulder 



I elerat, eamqne i linistift parte Kapolaram, tant& virtate intonit, ut 
.qvAd pecttis medium dujmixit ipmam etyitalia interrupit; et sic lubricui enais 
luper crufl deztrum integer ezivit ; sicque caput integrum cum dextrft parte coiporia 
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to the Imwich ; and one half of the tikfidel fell to the 
ground, while the other was transported by his horse to 
die city gate. As Robert; of Normandy rode against his 
antagonist, / devote thy head (he piously exclaimed) 
to the demons of hell; and that head was instantly cloven 
to the breast by the resistless stroke of his descending 
falchion. But the reality or report of such gigantic 
prowess"" must have taught the Moslems to keep within 
their walls; and against those walls of earth or stone, 
the sword and the lance were unavailing weapons. In 
the slow and successive labours of a siege, the crusaders 
were supine and ignorant, without skill to contrive, or 
money to purchase, or industry to use, the artificial en- 
gines and implements of assault. In the conque$t of 
Nice, they had been powerfully assisted by the wealth 
and knowledge of the Greek emperor : his absence was 
poorly supplied by some Genoese and Pisan vessels, that 
were attracted by religion or trade to the coast of Syria: 
the stores were scanty ,the return precarious, and the com* 
munication di£Bcult and dangerous. Indolence or weak* 
ness had prevented the Franks from investing the entire 
circuit ; and the perpetual freedom of two gates relieved 
like wants and recruited the garrison of the city. At the 
end of seven months, after the ruin of their cavalry, and 
an enormous loss by famine, desertion, and fatigue, the 
progress of the crusaders was imperceptible, and their 
success remote, if the Latin Ulysses, the artful and ambi- 
tious Bohemond, had not employed the arms of cunning 
and deceit. The Christians of Antioch were numerous 
and discontented : Phirouz, a Syrian renegado, had ac- 
quired the favour of the emir and the command of three 
towers; and the merit of his repentance disguised to the 

unmenit gurgite, partemque mm equo preiidebat Temisit ciTitati. (Robert If on . 
p. dO«) Cujot eoae trajectos, Torcos duo factiu est I'luci : at inferior alter in ubem 
equitaret, alter arcitenens in flnmine nataret. (Radnlph. Cadom. c. 53. p. 304.) Yet 
he justifies the deed by the Oupmdii ▼iribns of Godfrev ; and William of Tfre ooters 

it by, obstupoit populos facti noTitate mirabilia. (lib. 5. c. 6. p. 701.) Yet 

it must not nave appeared incredible to the knights ef that tee. 

> See the exploits of Robert, Raymond, and the modest lancred, who idiposeA 
silence on his squiie. (Radulph. Cadom. c. .^3.) 
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Latins^ and parhi^ps to bimself, the foul design of perfidy 
and treason. A secret correspondence, for their mutaal 
interest) was soon established between Phirouz and the 
prince of Tarento; and Bohemond declared in the coun- 
cil of the chiefs, that he could deliver the city into their 
hands. But he claimed the sovereignty of Antioch as the 
reward of his service ; and the proposal which had been 
rejected by the envy, was at length extorted from the 
distress^ of his equals. The nocturnal surprise was exer 
cuted by the French and Norman princes, who ascended 
in person the scaling-ladders that were thrown from the 
walls ; their new proseljrte, after the murder of his too 
scrupulous brother, embraced and introduced the servants 
of Christ ; the army rushed through the gates ; and the 
Moslems soon found, that, although mercy was hope- 
less, resistance was impotent But the citadel still re- 
fused to surrender; and the victors themselves twere 
speedily encompassed and besieged by the innumerable 
forces of Kerboga, prince of Mosul, who, with twenty* 
eight Turkish emirs, advanced to the deliverance of An* 
tioch. Five-and-twenty dajrs the Christians spent on the 
verge of destruction ; and the proud lieutenant of the 
caliph and the sultan left them only the choice of servi- 
Victory of tudc or death.' In this extremity they collected 
M^^j* the relics of their strength, sallied from the town, 
1098 ^^^ ^ ^ single memorable day annihilated or 
j«M s8. dispersed the host of Turks and Arabians, which 
they might safely report to have consisted of six hundred 
thousand men.' Their supernatural allies I shall proceed 

y Aftn mentioiimg th« distreM and humble petition of th6 Franke, Abii][»bam- 
giu8 adds the haughty reply of Codboka, or Kerboga ; " Non eyasori estis nisi per 
ghtdim." (Dynaft p. 94^,) 

* In describing the host of Kerboga, most of the Latin historians, the aathor of 
OeGesta, (p. IT.) Robert Moaachns, (p. 56.) Baldric, (p. 111.) fHikheriasCamo- 
tensis, (p. 392.) Guibert, (p. 5H.) William of Tyre, (lib. 6. c. 3. p. 714.) Bernard 
Thesanrarins, (c. S9. p. 695.) are content with the ragne expressions of infinita 
mnltitodo, immensom agmen, innnmefss coptu, or gentes, which correspond with 
the fAira ova^fAvrmyiKukitn of Anna Comnena. (Alexius, lib. 1 1. p. 51 8 — 320.) 
,The Aambers of the IWka are fixed by Albert Aqoensis at two hundred thousand, 
(lib. 4w c. 10. p. S43.) and by Radnli^us CadoiQ^nsis at four hundred thousand 
horse, (c. 7t. p. 309.) 
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to consider : the hiunan causes of the victory of Antibch 
were the fearless despair of the Franks ; and the surprise, 
the discord, perhaps the errors, of their unskilful and pre- 
sumptuous adversaries. The battle is described with as 
much disorder as it was fought ; but we may observe 
the tent of Kerboga, a moveable and spacious palace, 
enriched with the luxury of Asia, and capable of holding 
above two thousand persons ; we may distinguish his 
three thousand guards, who were cased, the horses as well 
as the men, in complete steel. 

Thdrfii- In the eventfiil period of the siege and defence 
J^^i^^of Antioch, the crusaders were, alternately, ex- 
Antioch. alted by victory or sunk in despair ; either swelled 
with plenty or emaciated with hunger. A speculative 
reasoner might suppose, that their faith had a strong 
and serious influence on their practice; and that the 
soldiers of the cross, the deliverers of the holy sepulchre, 
prepared themselves by a sober and virtuous life for the 
daily contemplation of martyrdoin. Experience blows 
away this charitable illusion; and seldom does the his- 
tory of profane wsur display such scenes of intemperance 
and prostitution as were exhibited under the walls of 
Antioch. The grove of Daphne no longer flourished ; 
but the Syrian air was still impregnated with thie same 
vices; the Christians were seduced by every temptation* 
that nature either prompts or reprobates; the authority 
of the chiefs was despised; and sermons and edicts were 
alike fruitless against those scandalous disorders, not less 
pernicious to military discipline, tiian repugnant to 
evangelical purity. In the first days of the siege and the 
possession of Antioch, the Franks consumed with wanton 
and tiioughtless prodigality the frugal subsistence of 
weeks and months : the desolate country no longer yielded 
a supply; and from that country they were at length 
excluded by the arms of the besieging Turks. Disease, 

* S«e the tragic and scandaloos fate of an archdeacon of royal birth, who was 
•Iain by the Tuns as he reposed in an orchard, playing at dice with a Syrian con- 
cubine. 
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the faithful companion of want, was enVenomed by the 
rains of thewinter^ the summer heats, unwholesome food, 
and the close imprisonment of multitudes. The pictures 
of famine and pestilence are always the same, and al- 
ways disgustful ; and our imagination may suggest the 
nature of their sufferings and their resources. The re- 
mains of treasure or spoil were eagerly lavished in the 
purchase of the vilest nourishment ; and dreadful must 
have been the calamities of the poor, since, after paying 
three marks of silver for a goat, and fifteen for a lean 
camel,^ the count of Flanders was reduced to beg a din- 
ner, and duke Godfrey to borrow a horse. Sixty thou- 
sand horses had been reviewed in the camp : before the 
end of the siege they were diminished to two thousand, 
and scarcely two hundred fit for service could be mustered 
on the day of battle. Weakness of body and terror of 
mind extinguished the ardent enthusiasm of the plgrims ; 
and every motive of honour and religion was subdued 
by the desire of life."" Among the chiefe, three heroes 
may be found without fear or reproach: Godfrey of 
Bouillon was supported by his magnanimous piety; Bo- 
hemond by ambition and interest ; and Tancred declared, 
in the true spirit of chivalry, that as long as he was at 
the head of forty knights, he would never relinquish the 
enterprise of Palestine. But the count of Thoulouse and 
Provence was suspected of a voluntary indisposition : the 
duke of Normandy was recalled from the sea-shore by 
the censures of the church ; Hugh the Great, though he 
led the vanguard of the battle, embraced an ambiguous 
opportuni^ of returning to France; and Stephen count 
of Chartres, basely deserted the standard which he bore, 

^ The value of an oz rose from five solidi (fifteen shillings) at Christmas to two 
marks (firax pomids), and afterward much higher : a. kid or lamb, from one shiliine 
to eighteen of oar presentmoney : in the second famine, a loaf of bread, or the head 
of an animal, sold for a piece of gold. More examples might be produced ; bat it 
is the ordinary, not the extraordinary, prices, that deserve the notice of the philo- 
sopher. 

c Alii molti qaorom nomina non tenemus ; quia, deleta de libro vits, pnesenti 
operi non sant mferenda. (WilL Tyr. lib. 6. c 6. d. 715.) Ouibert (p. 518. 5SS.) 
attempts to excuse Hugh the Great, and even Stephen of Chartres. 
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and the council in which he presided. The soldiers were 
discouraged by the flight of William, viscount of Melun, 
sumamed the carpenter , from the weighty strokes of his 
axe ; and the saints were scandalized by &e fall of Peter 
the Hermit, who, after arming Europe against Asia, at- 
tempted to escape from the penance of a necessary fia»t 
Of the multitude of recreant warriors, the names (says 
an historian) are blotted from the book of life ; and the 
opprobious epithet of the rope-dancers was applied to the 
darters whp dropped in the night from the walls of 
Antioch. The emperor Alexius,'' who seemed to advance 
to the succour of the Liatins, was dismayed by the assur- 
ance of their hopeless condition. They expected their fate 
in silent despair; oaths and punishments were tried with* 
out effect ; and to rouse the soldiers to the defence of the 
walls, it was found necessary to set fire to their quarters. 
Legend of For their salvation and victory, they were in- 
- ^ ^ debted to the same fanaticism which had led them 



to the brink of ruin* In such a cause, and in such an 
army, visions, pn>phecies, and miracles, were frequent and 
familiar. In the distress of Antioch, they were repeated 
with unusual energy and success: St Ambrose had assured 
a pious ecclesiastic, that two years of trial must precede 
the season of deliverance and grace; the deserters were 
stopped by the presence and reproaches of Christ him* 
self ; the dead had promised to arise and combat with 
their brethren ; the Virgin had obtained the pardon of 
their sins; and their confidence was revived by a visible 
sign, the seasonable and splendid discovery of the holy 
Utnce. The policy of their chiefs has on this occasion been 
adnured, and might surely be excused ; but a pious fraud 
is seldom produced by the cool conspiracy of many per- 
sons ; and a voluntary impostor might depend on the sup- 
port of the wise and the credulity of the people. Of the 
diocess of Marseilles, there was a priest of low cunning 

< See the progreM of the crosade, the retieat of Alexras* tlie Tictorj of Antioch, 
and the conqaeet of Jeiuealem, in tJie Aleziad, lib. 11. p. S17 — Sff* Anna wai lo 
prone to exaggeration, that she magnifies the exploits oi the Latins. 
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and loose mannerSy and his name was Peter Bartholemy. 
He presented himself at the door of the council-chamber, 
to disclose an apparition of St. Andrew, which had been 
thrice reiterated in his sleep, with a dreadful menace, if 
he presumed to suppress the commands of Heaven. At 
Antioch (said the apostle), in the church of my brother 
St. Peter J near the high altar ^ is concealed the steel head 
of the lance that pierced the side of our Redeemer. In 
three daySy that instrument of eternal, ami now of tern- 
poraly salvation^ will be manifested to his disciples. 
Search and ye shall ^nd: bear it aloft in battle; and that 
mystic weapon shall penetrate the souls of the miscreants. 
The pope's legate, the bishop of Puy, affected to listen 
with coldness and distrust; but the revelation was ea- 
gerly accepted by count Raymond, whom his faithful 
subject, in the name of the apostle, had chosen for the 
guardian of the holy lance. The experiment was resolved; 
and on the third day, after a due preparation of prayer 
and fasting, the priests of Marseilles introduced twelve 
trusty spectators, among whom were the count and his 
chaplain; and the church-doors were barred against the 
impetuous multitude. The ground was opened in the 
appointed ^lace ; but the workmen, who relieved each 
other, dug to the depth of twelve feet without disco- 
vering the object of their search. In the evening, 
when count Raymond had withdrawn to his post, and 
the weary assistants began to murmur, Bartholemy in his 
shirt, and without his shoes, boldly descended into the 
pit; the darkness of the hour and of the place enabled 
him to secrete and deposit the head of a Saracen lance; 
and the first sound, the first gleam of the steel, was 
saluted with a devout rapture. The holy lance was 
drawn from its recess, wrapped in a veil of silk and gold, 
and exposed to the veneration of the crusaders; their an- 
xious suspense burst forth in a general shout of joy and 
hope, and the desponding troops were again inflamed 
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with the enthusiafim of valour. Whatever had been the 
artS; and whatever might be the sentiments, of the chiefe, 
they skilfully improved this fortunate revelation by 
every aid that discipline and devotion could afibrd. 
The soldiers were dismissed to their quarters with an 
injunction to fortify their minds and bodies for the ap- 
proaching conflict, freely to bestow their last pittance on 
themselves and their horses, and to expect with the 
dawn of day the signal of victory. On the festival of 
St. Peter and St Paul, the gates of Antioch were thrown 
open: a martial psalm. Let the Lord arisCy and let his 
enemies be scattered! was chanted by a processicm of 
priests and monks; the battle-array was marshalled in 
twelve divisions, in honour of the twelve apostles ; and 
the holy lance, in the absence of Raymond, was intrusted 
to the hands of his chaplain. The influence of this 
relic or trophy was felt by the servants, and perhaps by 
the enemies, of Christ;* and its potent enei^ was 
heightened by an accident, a stratagem, or a rumour of a 
Celestial miraculous complcxiou. Three knights, in white 
''*™*^ armcmr and resplendent arms, either issued, or 
seemed to issue from the hills : the voice of Adhemar, 
the pope's legate, proclaimed them as the martyrs St 
Geoi^e, St Theodore, and St. Maurice ; the tumult of 
battle allowed no time for doubt or scrutiny ; and the 
welcome apparition dazzled the eyes or the imagination 
of a fanatic army. In the season of danger and tri- 
umph, the revelation of Bartholemy of Marseilles was 
unanimously asserted; but as soon as the temporary 
service was accomplished, the personal dignity and libe- 
ral alms which the count of Thoulouse derived from the 
custody of the holy lance provoked the envy, and awak- 
ened the reason, of his rivals. A Norman clerk presumed 

* The Mahometan Aboulmahaaen CapiiddeOixi|iiet, torn. t.p.f . p. 95.) is more 
correct in hit account of the holy lance than the Christiant, Anna Connena and 
Abulpharazius : the Greek princess confounds it with the nail of the cross ; (lib. 
11. p. St6.)the Jacobite primate, with St. Peter*sslaff.(p. S4S.) 
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to sift, with a philosophic spirit, the truth of the l^nd, 
the circumstaoces of the discovery, and the character of 
the prophet; and the pious Bohemond ascribed their 
deliverance to the merits and intercession of Christ alone. 
For awhile, the Provincials defended their national pal- 
ladium with clamours and arms ; and new visions con- 
demned to death and hell the profane sceptics, who pre- 
sumed to scrutinize the truth and merit of the discovery. 
The prevalence of incredulity compelled the author to 
submit his life and veracity to the judgment of God. 
A pile of dry faggots, four feet high, and fourteen long, 
was erected in the midst of the camp ; the flames burnt 
fiercely to the elcYation of thirty cubits; and a narrow 
path of twelve inches was left for the perilous trial. The 
unfortunate priest of Marseilles traversed the fire with 
dexterity and speed; but his thighs and belly were 
scorched by the intense heat ; he expired the next day; 
and the logic of believing minds will pay some regard 
to his dying protestations of innocence and truth. 
Some efibrts were made by the Provincials to substitute 
a cross, a ring, or a tabernacle, in the place of the holy 
lance, which soon vanished in contempt and oblivion.^ 
Yet the revelation of Antioch is gravely asserted by suc- 
ceeding historians; and such is the progress of credulity, 
that miracles, most doubtful on the spot and at the mo- 
ment, will be received with implicit faith at a convenient 
distance of time and space. 

Thesute The prudence or fortune of the Franks had de- 
^^^^layed their invasion till the decline of the Turk- 
caUphiof isb empire.* Under the manly government of the 
^^ three first sultans, the kingdoms of Asia were 
united in peace and justice ; and the innumerable ar- 

' The two antagonutfl who express the most intimate knowledge and the stroneest 
conviction of the ndraeU, and of the fraud, are Raymond des Agiles, and Radui- 
phus Cadomensis, the one attached to the count of Thoulouse, the other to the 
Norman prince. Folcherins Camotensis presumes to say, Audite fraudem et non 
fraudeml and afterward, Invenit lanceam, falladter occuJtatam forsitaa. The rest 
of the herd are loud and strenuous. 

f See M. de Guignes, torn. 2. p. S. p. tSS, &c. ; and the articles of Barkutrok, 
MohamtMd, SangUar, in d'Hexbelot 

VOL. VII. T 
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mies wliioK they led in person were equal in courage^ 
and superior in discipline, to thebaibtrnns of die west. 
But at the time of the CFusade, the inheritance of Afaldc 
Shaw was disputed by his four sons ; their private am- 
bition was insensible of the public danger; and, in the 
vicissitudes of their fortune, the royal vassals were igno- 
nak%, or regardless, of the true object of their allegiance. 
The twen^-eight emirs, who marched with the standard 
of Kerboga, were his rivals or enemies; their hasty 
levies were drawn from the towns and tents of Mesopo- 
tamia and Syria; and the Turkish veterans were employed 
or consumed in the civil wars beyond the Ti^is. The 
caliph of Egypt embraced this opportunity of weakness 
and discord, to recover his ancient possessions ; and his 
sultan Aphdal besieged Jerusalem and Tjrre, expeljed 
the children of Ortok, and restored in Palestine the 
eivil aiid ecclesiastical authority of the Patimites.^ They 
heard with astonishment of the vast armies of Chris- 
tians that had passed from Europe to Asia, and re- 
joiced in the sieges and battles which broke the power 
of the Turks, the adversaries of their sect and monarchy. 
But the same Christians were the enemies of the {pro- 
phet : and from the overthrow of Nice and Antioch, the 
motive of their enterprise, which was gradually under- 
stood, would urge them forwards to the banks of the 
Jordan, or perhaps of the Nile. An intercourse of epis- 
tles and embassies, which rose and fell with the events 
of war, was maintaiaed between the throne of Cairo and 
the camp of the Latins ; and their adverse pride wd3 th^ 
resuh of ignorance and enthusiasm. Tht^ ministers of 
Egypt declared in a haughty, or insinuated in a milder 
tone, that their sovereign, the true and lawftil commander 
of the fitithful, had rescued Jerusal^n from the Turkish 
yoke; and that the pilgrims^ if tb^y would divide their 

^ The emir, or saltan Aphdal, fecovered JeroBalem atadfyn, A» H. 4BSk (TB^e^ 
n^iidot, Hist Patriarch. Alezandrin. p. 478. De Gvigiies, torn. 1. p. 949, m^m 
AhuHeda and Ben Sehounah.) Jeraaaiem ante adveatum feetrnm rocnpar^vimiw, 
Turcos ejedmus, aay the Fatimite ambassadon. 
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numben^ and lay aside their annsi should find a safe 
and hospitable reception at the sepulchre of Jesus^ In 
the belief of their lost condiddn^ the caliph Mcstali de*- 
spised their arms, and imprisoned their deputies : th^ 
conquest and Tictoiy of Antioch prompted him to solicit 
those foradidable champions With giSti of horses aiid silk 
robes, of Vases, and purses of gold and silver ; and ih hli 
estimate of their merit or power^ the first placd was as*^ 
signed to Bohemond, and the second to God6-ey. Itt 
either fortune the answer of the cmstiderci was firm ^d 
uniform: they disdained to inquire into the private 
claims or possessions of the followers of Mahomet:- 
whatsoever Was his name or nation^ the usurper of Jei'U- 
salemwas their eilemy; and iiutead of prescribing the 
mode and terms of their pilgrimage^ it was only by a 
timely surrender of the city and province^ thdf sacred 
right, that h6 could deserve their aUistni^ci, dr deprecate 
dieir impending and irresistible attack/ 
voB^oi Yet this attack^ when they were within the 
vtttAi, view and reach of their glorious ptts&e, Was Sui^ 
^0^; pended above ten months after the defeAt at 
^^' Rerboga* The ze&l and courage of thecfosadei^ 
tm] were chilled in the moment of victory; and, ht^ 
^^^' stead of marchhfg to improve the consternation, 
they hastily dispersed to enjoy the luxury of Syria* the 
caoses of this strange delay may be found in the Want tft 
strength and subordination. In the painful and viorious 
siwice of Antioch, the cavalry was annihilafed ; many 
thousands of every rank had beett iost by famine, siek- 
ness, and desertion : the same abuse of pl^i^ had beett 
productive of a third famine ; and the s^temalive of in* 
temperance and distress had genensited a pestilence, 
which swept awAy above fifty thousand of the pilgrims. 
Few were able to command, and none were willing to 

» Sagihe traaiactlCTM b ^ w wBW jf the eaHpbof Egyptr «Md A< droiad0iy,iii WMim 
of T;yi^ (UAp. 4. c. 14^ Mb. 6. 4^ t9.> tttA AMMrt A<i«iBnii^ ^Ml». 3^ 
more sensible of their importance than the contemporaiy writers. 

t2 
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obey : the domestic feuds, wliich had beea stifled by 
common fear, were again renewed in acts, or at least in 
sentiments, of hostility ; the fortune of Baldwin and 
Bohemond excited the envy of their companions ; the 
bravest knights were enlisted for the defence of their new 
principalities ; and count Raymond exhausted his troops 
and treasures in an idle expedition into the heart of Syria. 
The winter was consumed in discord and disorder ; a 
sense of honour and religion was rekindled in the spring ; 
and the private soldiers, less^ susceptible of ambition and 
jealousy, awakened with angry clamours the indolence of 
Their tl^cir chie&. In the month of May, the relics of 
j«^^ this mighty host proceeded from Antioch to Lao- 
A. D. 'dicea ; about forty thousand Latins, of whom no 
Mayis— mpre than fifteen hundred horse, and twenty 
Jane 6. thousaud foot, wcrc capable of immediate ser- 
vice. Their easy march was continued between mount 
Libanus and the sea-shore ; their wants were liberally 
supplied by the coasting traders of Genoa and Pisa; and 
they drew large contributions from the emirs of Tripoli, 
Tyre, Sidon, Acre, and Csesarea, who granted a free 
passage, and promised to follow the example of Jerusa- 
lem. From Csesarea they advanced into the midland 
country ; their clerks recognised the sacred geography 
of Lydda, Ramla, Emaus, and Bethlem, and as soon as 
they descried the holy city, the crusaders forgot their 
toils and claimed their reward.^ 

Siege and Jerusalem has derived some reputation from 
Sf jl™a- *^® number «tnd importance of her memorable 
lem, A. D. gieges. It was not till after a long and obstinate 
June 7— contest that Babylon and Rome could prevail 
^ ^^^' against the obstinacy of the people, the craggy 
ground that might supersede the necessity of fortifica- 

^ The greatett part of the march of the Franks ia traced, and most accurately 
traced, in Mann^elFs Journey from Aleppo to Jerusalem ; (p.47~67.) un des 
meilleurs morceaox, saoB contredit, qa'on ait daaa ce genre. (d'AvriUe^ MemoSift 
sur Jerusalem, p. 37.) 
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tions, and tbe walls and towers that would have fortified 
the most accessible plain.' These obstacles were dimi- 
nished in the age of the crusades. The bulwarks had 
been completely destroyed and imperfectly restored: the 
Jews, their nation, and worship, were for ever banished ; 
but nature is less changeable than man, and the site of 
Jerusalem, though somewhat softened, and somewhat re* 
moved, was still strong against the assaults of an enemy. 
By the experience of a recent siege, and a three years' 
possession, the Saracens of Egypt had been taught to dis- 
cern, and in some degree to remedy, the defects of a 
place, which religion as well as honour forb&de them to 
resign. Aladin, or Iftikhar, the caliph's lieutenant, was 
intrusted with the defence ; his policy strove to restrain 
the native Christians by the dread of their own ruin and 
that of the holy sepulchre ; to animate the Moslems by 
the assurance of temporal and eternal rewards. His 
garrison is said to have consisted of forty thousand Turks 
and Arabians; and if he could muster twenty thousand 
of the inhabitants, it must be confessed, that the besieged 
were more numerous than the besieging army." Had the 
diminished strength and numbers of the Latins allowed 
them to grasp the whole circumference of four thousand 
yards (about two English miles and a half)," to what 
useful purpose should they have descended into the 
valley of Ben Himmon and torrent of Cedron* or ap- 

1 See the mantexly deKiiption of Tacitus, (Hut. 5. 11 — 13.) who supposes that 
the Jewish lawgivers had provided for a peipetoal state of hostility against the 
rest of mankind. 

» The lively scepticism of Voltaire is balanced with sense and emdition by the 
. Jrench author of the Esprit dee Croisades, (tom. 4. p. 368 — 388.) who observes, 
that, according to the Arabians, the inhabitants of Jerusalem must have exceeded 
two hundred thousand; that in the siege of Titus, Josephus collects one million 
three hundred thousand Jews ; that they are stated by Tacitus himself at six hun- 
dred thousand ; and that the laieest defalcation that his aceepimtu can justify will 
still leave them more numerous than the Roman army. 

■ Maundrell, who diligently perambulated the walls, found a circuit of four thou- 
sand six hundred and thirty paces, or four thousand one hundred and sixty-seven 
English yards : (p. 109, 110.) from an authentic plan, d'Anville concludes a mea- 
sure nearly similar, of one thousand nine hundred and siaety French toiMi , (p. 23 — 
29.) in his scarce and valuable tract. For the topography of Jerusalem, see Keland. 
(Palestina, tom. «. p. 832—860.) 

o Jerusalem was possessed only of the tonent of Kedion, dry in summer, and 
of tbe little spring or brook of Siloe. (Reland, tom. 1. p. 294. 300.) Both stxangers 
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proached the premptces cl tho aouth and «s^ fipon 
whence they had nothing either tohq)ie or fevr! Their 
si^e was more reasonably diieoted against the Barth«m 
and wtaleni aides <if the eity. Godfirey of Bouillon 
erected his standard on the first swell of monnt Gal^aiy; 
to the left, as &r aa St Stqihen's gate> the line of attaek 
was continued hy Tancied and the two Roberts ; and 
coont Raymond establiahed his quarters from the eitadel 
to the foot of mouut Sion, whioh was no longer inehded 
within the precincts of the ci^. On the fifth day, the 
crusaders nade a gcncaral assault, in the fenatic hope of 
battering down the walls without engines, and of sciding 
them without ladders. By the dint of brutal force, they 
burst the first barrier, but they were driven back widb 
shame and slaij^hter to the camp ; the influence of Yision 
and prophecy was deadened by the two frequent abuse 
of those pious stratagema ; and time and labour were 
found to be the only meana of yietory . The time of the 
siege was indeed ftilfiUed in forty days, but they vrert 
forty days of calamity and anguish. A repetitioii of the 
old complaint of famine may be imputed in some degree 
to the voracious or disorderly appetite of the Franks ; but 
the alony aoil of Jerusalem is almost destitute of watn* ; 
the scanty apringa and hasty tcgrrents were dry in ^h^ 
summer season : nor was the thirst of the hesicgefs le- 
lieved, as in the city, by the artificial supply of cisterns 
aud aqueduQtj. The Qircumjacent country is equally 
destitute of trees for the uses of shade or building ; but 
some lai^e beams were discovered in a cave by the cni- 
sj^ers; a wood n^r Sichem, the enchanted grove of 
Tassp,.*^ wa^ qc^t down ; the neceasajry timber was trans- 
ported to the camp by the vigour and dexterity of Tkin- 
cred; and the engines w«te frnmed by some CRenoese 

MAnatiwtt c o m yl whiiA of tjb.^ian> ^mltm^^iith in tiipa of yanwMjtnaMpriy 
agnaTnted. Withim tbo vif^^ Ttmatuk mtmAiKmwk^emrmmn\ fovp>Ma»mn aq— Airt^ 
mjk ciatoiM €w aia-vaiter^ IV aquodmbc wao coswod fxon iboxividBt Telcoo, 
or EUiam, which is likewise mentioned by Bohadbu (m ViL gUl^iHn^ p, 298.) 

i^C^eruBalBnnl•IiUIMB»o«ll»13u kisplenaantenoiigb to observe how TaaM 
h«» copied ud em belliAed the minutesft detub of the siege. 
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artiBtoyWho had foTtunately landed in the harboor of Jaffiu 
Two inoveable tnrrets were oonstnicted at the expenae^ 
and in the stations^ of the duke of Lorraine and the count 
of Theulousey and rolled forwards with devout laboor, 
not to the moM accessible, but to the most neglected 
parts, of the fortification. Raymond's tower was reduced 
to ashes by the fire of the besieged, but his collea^e 
was more vigilant and socoessful; the enemies were 
driven by his archers from the rampart ; the drawbridge 
was let down ; and on a Friday, at three in the afteN 
noon, the day and hour of the passion, Godfrey of Bonil^ 
Ion stood victorious on the widls of Jerusalem* His ex* 
ample was followed on eveiy side by the emulation of 
valour; and about four hundred and sixty years after the 
conquest of Omar, the holy city was rescued fi^om the 
Mahometan yoke. In the pillage of public and private 
wealth, the adventurers had agreed to lespect the exolu* 
sive property of the first occupant ; and the spoils of the 
great mosque, seventy lamps and masiy vases of gold 
and silver, rewarded the diligence, and displayed the 
generosity, of Tancred. A bloody sacrifice was offered 
by his mistaken votaries to the Qod of the Christians : 
resistance might provoke, but neither age nor sex could 
jnoUify, their implacable rage; they indulged theoH 
selves three days in a promiscuous massacre ;*> and the 
infection of the dead bodies produced an epidemical 
disease. After seventy thousand Moslems had been put 
to the sword, and the harmless Jews had been burnt in 
their synagogue, they could still reserve a multitude of 
captives, whom interest or lassitude penmaded them to 
spaie. Oftbese savage heroes ofthe cross, Tancred alone 
betrayed some sentiments of compassion ; yet we may 
praise the more selfish lenity of Raymond, who granted 
a capitulation and safe conduct to the garrison of the 

4 iMdml^ LitiMy wto tm not iluhtteA irfOfc^ wMntmf»BB HhamcuL, (fliiU 
Sttaeen. f. 9690 Almlplmgiiit, (Dyttaat. p< S49») ani M . Ot 0«igMiK(aB« t-p< 
2. p. 99.) firom Aboolmahaaen. 
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citadel/ The boly sepulchre was now free; and the 
bloody victors prepared to accomplish their vow. Bare* 
headed and barefoot, with contrite hearts, and in an hum- 
ble posture, they ascended the hill of Calvary, amidst 
the loud anthems of the clergy ; kissed the stone which 
had covered the Saviour of. the world ; and bedewed 
with tears of joy and penitence the monument of their 
redemption. This union of the fiercest and most tender 
passions has been variously considered by two philoso- 
phers ; by the one,' as easy and natural ; by the other,* 
as absurd aAd incredible. Perhaps it is too rigorously 
applied to the same persons and the same hour : the ex- 
ample of the virtuous Godfirey awakened the piety of his 
companions ; while they cleansed their bodies, they pu- 
rified their minds ; nor shall I believe that the most ar- 
dent in slaughter and rapine were the foremost in the 
procession to the holy sepulchre. 

Eight days after this memorable event, which 
and reign pope Urban did not live to hear, the Latin chie& 
^bSSuot. proceeded to the election of a king, to guard 
Jui^ «3^^' ^^^ govern their conquests in Palestine. Hugh 
A. J.ii'oo, the Great, and Stephen of Chartres, had retired 
^ ' with some loss of reputation, which they strove 
to regain by a second crusade and an honourable death. 
Baldwin was established at Edessa, and Bohemond at 
Antioch; and two Roberts, the duke of Normandy" and 
the count of Flanders, preferred their fair inheritance in 
the west to a doubtful competition or a barren sceptre. 

* The old tower Psephina, in the middle ages Neblota, was named Castellnm 
Piaanum, from the patnarcb Daimbert It is still the citadel, the residence of the 
Turkish aga, and commands a prospect of the Dead sea, Judea, and Arabia. (D'An- 
▼ille, p. 19— «3.) It was likewise called the tower of David, in^yoc wa/A/uytBi- 

• Hume, in his Historr of England, vol. 1. p. 311, 31t. octavo edition. 

< Voltaire, in his Essai sur I'Histoire Generale, torn. 9, c. 54. p. 34$, 346. 

■ The English ascribe to Robert of Normandy, and the Provincials to Raymond 
of Thouloase, the glory of refusing the crown ; but the honest voice of tradition haa 
preserved thememory of the ambition and revenge ( Villehaidouin, no. 136.) of the 
count of St. Giles. He died at the siege of Tripoli, which was possessed by his 
descendants. 
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The jealousy and ambition of Raymond vfexe condemned 
by his own followers, and the free, the just, the unani- 
mous voice of the army, proclaimed Godfrey of Bouillon 
the first and most worthy of the champions of Christen- 
dom. His magnanimity accepted a trust as full of dan- 
ger as of glory; but in a city where his Saviour bad 
been crowned with thorns, the devout pilgrim rejected 
the name and ensigns of royalty; and the founder of the 
kingdom of Jerusalem contented himself with the mo- 
dest title of defender and baron of the holy sepulchre. 
His government of a single year,* too short for the pub- 
lic happiness, was interrupted in the first fortnight by a 
summons to the field by the approach of the vizier or sul- 
taoi of Egypt, who had been too slow to prevent, but 
who was impatient to avenge, the loss of Jerusalem. 
His total overthrow in the battle of Ascalon sealed the 
establishment of the Latins iaiSyria, and signalized the 
valour of the French princes, w4io. in this action bade a 
Battle of ^^^ farewell to the holy wars. Some glory 
AmIoo, might be derived from the prodigious inequality 
1099, of numbers, though I shall not count the myriads 
Auguiit i«. Qf jj^ygg j^^ foQt Qj^ ^Yie side of theFatimites ; but, 

except three thousand Ethiopians or blacks, who were 
armed with flails, or scotirges of iron, the barbarians of the 
south fled on the first onset, ancl^ afforded a pleasing com- 
parison between the active yalour of the Turks and the 
sloth and effeminacy of the natives of Egypt After sus- 
pending before the holy sepulchre the sword and stan- 
dard of the sultan, the new king (he deserves the title) 
embraced his departing companions, and could retain 
only with the gallant Tancred three hundred knights, 
and two thousand foot-soldiers, for the defence of Pales- 
tine. His sovereignty was soon attacked by a new ene- 
my, the only one against whom Godfrey was a coward. 

* See the election, the battle of Ascalon, &c. in William of Tyie,Iib. 9. c.l — 12. 
and in the conclunon of the Latin historians of the first crusade. 
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Adttienuar, bishop of Puj, whoexceUad botk in eouncfl 
and actioDy had been swept away in the last plague of 
Antioch; the rsmaining ecclesiasticB pveserved only &,e 
pride and aTarice of their character; and their seditious 
clamours had required that the choice of a bishop should 
precede that of a king. The revenue and jurisdiction 
of the lawful patriarch were usurped by tiie Latin clergy : 
the exclusion of the Greeks and Syrians was justified by 
the reproach of heresy or schism :' and, under the iron 
yoke of their deliverers, the oriental Christians regretted 
the tolerating government of the Arabian caliphs. Daim- 
bert, archbishop of Pisa, had long been trained in the 
secret policy of Rome: be brought a fleet of his coun« 
trymen to l^e succour of the Holy Land, and was in-* 
stalled, without a competitor, the spiritual and temporal 
head of the church. The new patriarch' immediately 
grasped the sceptre which had been acquired by the 
toil and blood of the victorious pilgrims; and both Grod<« 
frey and Bohemond submitted to receive at his hands 
the investiture of their feudal possessions. Nor was this 
sufficient; Daimbert claimed the immediate property 
of Jerusalem and Jafia: instead of a firm and generous 
refusal, the hero n^otiated with the priest; a quarter 
of either city was ceded to the church; and the«modesC 
bishop was satisfied with an eventual reversion of the 
rest, on the death of Godfrejr vnthout childr^ or on the 
future acquisition of a new seat at Cairo or Damascus. 
The king. Without this indulgence, the conqueror would 
Jmraiem ^^^® almost been stripped of bis infant kingdom, 
A.n. 1099 which consisted only of Jerusalem and Jafla, 
• vrith about twenty villages and towns of the adja-* 
cent country.* Within this narrow verge, the Mahomet-* 

f ReBftndiilrHitt. PatriazclL. AJez^p.4179; 

• See the claims of the patriarch Daimbert, in William of Tyre, (lib. 9. c. 15 — 
18. 10. 4. 7. 9^ wha asserts, with marrelloas candour, the independence of the 
conquerors and kings of Jerusalem. 

• Willielm, Tyr. lib. 10. 19. The Historia IfienMorymitaaa at Jacobus a Vi- 
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M19 were irtiU lodged m aome unpr^fnaUe caades; esad 
the huab^iidmeii, the trader^ and the pilgrims, were es* 
posed to daily and domestic hostili^. By the anna of 
Godfrey himself, and of the two Baldwina, his brother 
and cousin, who aacceeded to the throne, the Latins 
breathed with more eaae and safely; and at length they 
equalled, in the extent of their dominions, though not iti 
the millions of their subjects, the ancient princes of Judah 
and IsraeL*" After the reduction of the maritime cities 
of Laodicea, Tripoli, Tyre^ and Ascaloi\/ which were 
poweifUUy assisted by the fleets of Venice, Genoa, and 
Pisa, and even of Flanders and Norway,'^ the range of 
sea-ooast from Scanderoon to the borders of Egypt was 
possessed by the Christian pilgrims. If the prince of 
Antioeh disclaimed his supremacy, the counts of Edessa 
and Tripoli owned themselves the vassals of the king of 
Jerusalem: the Latins reigned beyond the Euphrates; 
and the four cities of Hems, Hamah» Damascus, and 
Aleppo^ were the only relics of the Mahometan conquests 
in Syria.* The laws and language, the manners and 
titles, of the French nation and Latin church, were intro- 
duced into these transmarine colonies. According to 
the feudal jurisprudence, the principal states and subor- 
dinate baronies descended in the line of male and fiamale 



triaoo» (Ufab 1. e. »l--^AOi.> and ^ Seeiela fidelnn Ck^ 

(lib. 3. p. 1..) daaczibe tiia alaM and emqiiMts of tke Latin kin^don olJonualBn. 

^ An actaai mwtar^nflt inchwliiy tfa« tiibes of Levi and Baguna, fftfre David 
am ann; of oab milHon ihvMi konnred tWwand, ar one viiUion Sve hmdied and 
aarenty-fonr tiHOfaatd igktigi^ wen ; wUeh» -adthtlM addition ctf voaM»» dnUnn^ 
and slaves, may iaipfy a pofMuatioB of tUrtten auUiena, in a cemlrjr mOBty leagasa 
in lengtkyttid thir^ boraad. Xbe boneal and ndoiial La Glere» (Comaeat. on 
S Samuel zxiv. 1 Chronicles zxi.) aataai aogiiato in limite, and anntloia lib am- 
picianof a&lsQtianacnpt; a»dangacoiiB saspidanl 

« These siege* aie lataAad, eaeh in ita ptc»ev plaoa^intha fpieat hialanr of Wil^ 
Inm of Tyi«» firom t]» nialb ta «he eic^btaentb bMk, and mote fanefly taU^ h^ 
lourdaa Theaagarias> (da Acqmsi«ion» Teens Saaota, c 89-^98. p. 73^-740%) 



ri«s« (da AcqauB«ion» Teens Saaota, c 89^-98. p. 79^-^T4Kk') 
SoBM daneatic&ctB aae oefehffaled in the Ooaiicles ef Hsa^ Ganoa,. and Veue^ 
in the sixth, niath, and twaUft tsmas of Musatoci. 

<i Quidam popolns de insulis occidentis egressos, et maTimfl da A paita qoB 
Norvegia dicitar. WiUiaai of Tjoa (lib.. 11. c 14. p. 8(Mk) aandtt thair coaneper 
Bdtanaiaam maaa et Cklpaa to the siega of Sidoa. 

• Benalathir, ^md dc Gaignaa^ Hist, daa Hwa» tan. S. part 9. p. IMV 151* 
A.D. 1127. He must speak of the inland country. 
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anccession/ but the children of the first cbiiquerors/ a 
motley and degenerate race, were dissolyed by the lux- 
ury of the climate; the arrival of new crusaders from 
Egypt was a doubtful hope and a casual event. The 
service of the feudal tenures'* was performed by six hun- 
dred and sixty-six knights, who might expect the aid of 
two hundred more under the banner of the count of Tri- 
poli; and each knight was attended to the field by four 
squires or archers on horseback.^ Five thousand and se- 
venty-five setjeantSj most probably foot-soldiers, were 
supplied by the churches and cities; and the whole legal 
militia of the kingdom could not exceed eleven thousand 
men, a slender defence against the surrounding myriads 
of Sai^ens and Turks.^ But the firmest bulwark of Je- 
rusalem was founded on the knights of the hospital of 
St John,^ and of the temple of Solomon:"" on the strange 
association of a monastic and military life, which fanati- 
cism might suggest, but which policy must approve. 

' Sanat very sensibly descants on the mischiefs of female succession, in a land, 
hostibus drcumdata, ubi concta Tirilia et yirtaosa esse deberent. Yet, at the sum- 
mons, and with the approbation, of her feudal lord, a noble damsel was obliged to 
choose a husband and champion. (Assises de Jerusalem, c. 243, &c.) See in M. 
de Quignes (tom. 1. p. 4AX — 471.) the accurate and useful tables of these dynas- 
ties, which are chiefly drawti from the lignagei d'Ou^femer. 

r They were called by derision Poullains, PouUani, and their name is never pro- 
nounoedwithottt contempt (Ducange, Gloss. Latin, tom. 5« p< 535. and Observa- 
tions sur JoinTille, p. 84, 85. Jacob i Vitriaco, Hist. Hierosol. lib. 1. c. 67. 72.' 
and Sanut, lib. 3. p. 8. c. 8. p. 18f .) lllustrium virorum qui ad Terrs Sancta .... 
liberationemin ipsa manserunt degeneres filii .... in deliciis enutriti, molles et 
eficeminati, &c. 

k This authentic detail is extracted from the Assises de Jerusalem, (c. 5€4. S96 
— 381.) Sanut (lib. 3. p. 8. c. 1. p. 174.) reckons only five hundred and eighteen 
knights, and five diousand seven hundred and seventy-five followers. 

1 The sum total, and the division, ascertain the service of the three great baro- 
nies at one hundred knights each ; and the text of the Assises, which extends the 
number to five hundred, can ooly be justified by this supposition. , 

k Yet on great emergencies (says Sanut) the barons brought a voluntary aid ; 
decentem comitivam xnilitum juxta statum suum. 

1 William of Tyre (lib. 18. c. 3. — 5.) relates the ignoble origin, and earlv inso- 
lence, of the hospitalers, who soon deserted their humble patron, St. John the 
Eleemosynary, for the more au^t character of St. John the Baptist. (See the 
ineffectual struggles of Pagi, Critica, A. D. 1099, no. 14 — 18.) Tliey assumed the 
profession of arms about the year 1120 ; the hospital was mater; the tnnple./Uia; 
the Teutonic order was founded A. D. 1 190, at the siege of Acre. (Mosheim, In- 
stitnt p. 389, 300.) 

■^ See St. Barnard deLaudeNovs MilitiseTempli, composed A. D. 1132—1136. 
in Opp. tom. 1. p. 2. p. 547—5^. edit. Mabillon, Venit 1750. Such an encomium, 
which is thrown away on the dead templars, would be highly valued by the histo- 
rians of Malta. 
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The flower of the nobility of Europe aspired to wear the 
cross, and to profess the vows, of these respectable orders ; 
their spirit and discipline were immortal ; and the speedy 
donation of twenty-eight thousand farms, or manors," 
enabled them to support a regular force of cavalry and 
infantry for the defence of Palestine. The austerity of 
the convent soon evaporated in the exercise of arms: the 
world was scandalized by the pride, avarice, and corrup- 
tion, of these Christian soldiers; their claims of immu- 
nity and jurisdiction disturbed the harmony of the church 
and state ; and the public peace was endangered by 
their jealous emulation. But in their most dissolute pe- 
riod, the knights of the hospital and temple maintained 
their fearless and fanatic character: they neglected to 
live, but they were prepared to die, in the service of 
Christ; and the spirit of chivalry, the parent and off- 
spring of the crusades, has been transplanted by this in* 
stitution from the holy sepulchre to the isle of Malta."" 
AniBeof The spirit of freedom which pervades the 
^^^^^' feudal institutions, was felt in its strongest energy 
— i36t. by the voltmteers of the ch)ss, who elected for 
their chief the most deserving of his peers. Amidst the 
slaves of Asia, unconscious of the lesson or example, a 
model of political liberty was introduced ; and the laws 
of the French kingdom are derived from the purest source 
of equality and justice. Of such laws, the first and in- 
dispensable condition is the assent of those whose obe- 
dience they require, and for whose benefit they are 
designed. No sooner had Godfrey of Bouillon accepted 
the office of supreme magistrate, than he solicited the 
public and private advice of the Latin pilgrims, who were 
the best skilled in the statutes and customs of Europe. 

■> Matthew Paris, Hist. Major, p. 544. He assigns to the hospitalers nineteen 
thousand, to the templars nine thousand mantria; a word of much higher import 
^as Ducange has rightly observed) in the ^glish than in the French idiom. Manor 
IS a lordship, vuinoir a dwelling. 

<* In the three first books of the Histoire des Chevaliers de Malthe^par Tabb^ do 
Vertot, the reader may amase himself with a fair, and sometimes flattering, pic- 
ture of the order, while it was employed for the defence of Palestine. The sob- 
sequent.books pursue their emigrations' to Rhodes and Malta. 
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From these materials, with the counsel and approbatioii 
pf the patriarch and barons, of the clergy and laity^ 
Gk>dfirey composed the Assise of Jerusal^f a preoioud 
monumieQt of feudal jurisprudence. The new eode, at-» 
tested by the seals of the king, the patriarch, and the 
Tiscount of Jerusalon) was deposited in the holy s^pol^ 
chre, enriched with the improvements of succeeding 
times, and respectfully consulted as often as any doubtful 
question arose in the tribunals of Palestine* With the 
kingdom and city, all was lost;"* the fragments of the 
written law were preserved by jealous tradition' and r^ 
riable practice till the middle of the thirteenth century : 
tiie code was restored by the pen of John dlbelin, coun 
of Jafl^ one of the principal feudatories;* and the final 
revision was accomplished in the year 1369, for tlie use 
of the Latin kingdom of C3rpru8.* 
Court of "^^ justice and freedom of the constttution 
P®^^ were maintained by two tribunals of unequal 
digni^, which were instituted by Grodfr^ of Bouillon 
after the conquest of Jerusalem. The king, in person, 
presided in the upper-couit, the court of the barons. Of 
these the four most conspicuous w»?e, the prince of Ga^ 
lilee, the lord of Sidon and CsBSarea, and the counts of 

P The AmImi de Jenualemi in Old law FMAch, w«t# printed wi A BeaittiMMoir't 
Coutiimefl de Beauvoiiis (Bonrgefl and Paria, 1690, in folio, and illustrated by 
Oaspard Thanintis de fai liaooianien, witb a comment and glonary. ^ ffalian 
yertien had been pohliflhed in 17S5, at Venice, for ihe nee of the kingdom of Cy- 
pnis. 

1 A la tsEM peidoe, toat fat ptfdft, is the tigorow oipreSBion of the AMifo« (e. 
(81.) Yet Jerusalem capitulated with Saladin ; the queen and the principal 
Chfifltiano departed in peaoe ; and a oode so ptreciooB and so portable eonU net 
provoke the avarice of the conquerors. I hare sometimes suspected the ezistenoe 
of this origbudcopy df the holy sepulchre, which might be invented tO sanctHy and 
aatbenticale ihe traditionary cnstoma of the French in P^edtine« 

r A noble lawyer, Raoul de Tabarie, denied the prayer of king Amauri, (A* ^» 
tl9ft— 1(09,) that he would ooninit his knowledge to writing ; and {haddy dbdlnAd 
que de ce qu'il savoit ne seroit-il ja nul borjois son pareill, ne nnl sage honune 
lestr^. (c-«81.) j j i— 

• The con^nler of this work, Jean d'Ibelin,. was count of JaSa and Ascalon^ lord 
of Bamdi (Beiytus) andHames, and died A. D. tt&^ (Sanut, lib. 3. p. (. c. 5. 8*) 
mie family of IbeUn, which descended from a younger brother ot a connt <n 
Chamea in France, long itourished in Palestine and Cyprus. (See the Lignages 
de ca Mer, or d'Outremer, c. 6. at the end of the Assises de Jerusalem, an origfial 
book, which records the pedigrees of the French adventnrers.) 

* By sixteen commissioners chosen in the states of the island. The wOrk was 
finished the 3d of November, 1369, sealed with four seals, and deposited in the 
cathedral of Nicosia. (See the preface to the Assises.) 
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Jafia and Tripoli, who, perhaps with the eoottahlt uiA 
marshal/ were id a special maoner the compeers tmd 
judges of each other. But all the nobles, who held their 
lands immediately of the crown, were entitled and bound 
to attend the king's court; and each baron exercised a 
similar jurisdiction in the subordinate assemblies of his 
own feudatories. The connexion of lord and vassal waA 
honourable and voluntary: reverence was doe to the 
benefactor, protection to the dependant; but they mu^ 
tually pledged their faith to each other; and the obliga« 
tion on either side might be susp^[|ded by n^lect, ot 
dissolved by injury. The cognisance of marriages and 
testaments was blended with religion, and usurped by the 
clergy ; but the civil and criminal causes of the nobles^ 
the inheritance and tewre of their fie&, formed the pro* 
per occupation of (he supreme courts. Each manb^ 
was the judge and guardian both of public and private 
rights. It was his du^ to assert with his tongue and 
sword the lawful claims of the lord ; but if an unjust su* 
parior presumed to violate the freedom or property oi a 
vassal, the confederate peers stood forth to maintain his 
quarrel by woid and deed. They boldly affirmed his 
innocaice and his wrongs ; demanded the restitution of 
his liberty or his lands; suspended, after a fruitless de** 
mand, their own service; rescued their brother from 
prison; and employed every weapon in his defence, 
without offmng direct violence to the person of their 
lord, which was ever sacred in their eyes/ In their 
pleadings, replies, and rejoinders, the advocates oif the 
court were subtile and copious; but the use of argument 
and evidoice was often superseded by judicial c(»nbat; 



• TIm caatiaQS Jdka d*IkeU& amm, ttJdmt tkiA aflim«» tkat Tripoli is tli« 
6 doubt 



fooith baroiw, and ozpreoMo some doubt concenuag the right or pretenrioo of the 
constable and manhal. (& dt5.) 

s Jbitie MBigaor et hoouBA no u'a quo la In; . . • macui taut que Utoaune doit i 
aon SQignor leTerence en tootes chooes. (c. 206.) Toua les hommefl du dit royanme 
9Qmt par la dita Affue team !•• aat anx antreo . • . et oa ceUe maniere que lo 
■eignor mette main ou face mettre au con ou au B.€ d^aucnn d'yaos sans esgaid et 
oaaa oo na woo a aoe do cdart, am tooa lea a&tsea drnvent veair devaal le loignor, 
fto. (fit.) Tba fem of iMr NBUulmMea » QQuaifod Willi tiis nobto 811^^ 
of freedom. 
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and the assise of Jerusalem admits in many cases this 
barbarous institution, which has been slowly abolished 
by the laws and manners of Europe. 
j^^ ^ The trialby battle was established in all criminal 
juditiai cases, which a£fected the life, or limb, or honour, 
of any person; and in all civil transactions, of or 
above the value of one mark of silver. It appears, that 
in ciiminal cases the combat was the privil^e of the ac- 
cuser, who, except in a charge of treason, avenged his 
personal injury, or the death of those persons whom he 
had a right to represent; but wherever, from the nature 
of the charge, testimony could be obtained, it was neces- 
sary for him to produce witnesses of the fact. In civU 
cases, the combat was not allowed as the means of esta- 
blishing the claim of the demandant; but he was 
obliged to produce witnesses who had, or assumed to 
have, knowledge of the fact. The combat was then the 
privilege of the defendant ; because he charged the wit- 
ness, with an attempt by perjury to take away his right 
He came therefore to be in the same situation as the ap- 
pellant in criminal cases. It was not then as a mode of 
proof that the combat was received, nor as making 
negative evidence (according to the supposition of Mon- 
tesquieu);^ but in every case the right to oflfer battle was 
founded on the right to pursue by arms the redress of an 
injury; and the judicial combat was fought on the same 
principle, and with the same spirit, as a private duel. 
Champions were only allowed to women, and to men 
maimed or past the age of sixty. The consequence of a 
defeat was death to the person accused, or to the cham- 
pion or witness, as well as to the accuser himself; but in 
civil cases, the demandant was punished with infamy 
and the loss of his suit, while his witness and champion 
suffered an ignominious death. In many cases it was in 
the option of the judge to award or to refuse the combat: 

' See I'Etprit des Loiz, lib. S8. In the forty yean since its poblicationy no woik 
baB been more read and criticiied -, and the tpiiit of inqniiy which it hae enited is 
not the least of our obligationi to the author. 
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but two are specified, in which it was the inevitable result 
of the challenge ; if a faithful vassal gave the lie to his 
compeer, who unjustly claimed any portion of their lord's 
demesnes ; or if an unsuccessful suitor presumed to im- 
peach the judgment and veracity of the court. He might 
impeach them, but the terms were severe and perilous : 
in the same day he successively fought all the members 
of the tribunal^ even those who had been absent: a single 
defeat was followed by death and infamy; and where 
none could hope for victory, it is highly probable that 
none would adventure the trial. In the assiseof Jerusa- 
lem, the legal subtilty of the count of Jaflfa is more 
laudably employed to elude, than to facilitate, the judi- 
cial combat, which he derives from a principle of honour 
rather than of superstition." 

Court of Among the causes which enfranchised the 
burgeMes. plebeians from the yoke of feudal tyranny, the 
institution of cities and corporations is one of the most 
powerful ; and if those of Palestine are coeval with the 
first crusade, they may be ranked with the most ancient 
of the Latin world. Many of the pilgrims had escaped 
from their lords under the banner of the cross ; and it 
was the policy of the French princes to tempt their stay 
by the assurance of the rights and privileges of freemen. 
It is expressly declared in the assise of Jerusalem, that 
after instituting, for his knights and barons, the court of 
peers, in which he presided himself, Godfrey of Bouillon 
established a second tribunal, in which his person was 
represented by his viscount. The jurisdiction of this 
inferior court extended over the burgesses of the king- 
dom; and it was composed of a select number of the 
most discreet and worthy citizens, who were sworn to 
judge, according to the laws, of the actions and fortunes 

> For the tnteUigence of this obflcur» and obsolete juriipradence, (c. 80—11 1.) I 
am deeply indebted to the fnendsbip of a learned lord, who, with an accurate and 
diiceming eye, haa surveyed the plolosophic history of law. By his studies, pos- 
terity might be enriched : the merit of the orator and the judge can be/«il only by 
his eontemporaries. 

VOL. VII. U 
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of their equals/ In the conquest and settlemwC of new- 
cities, the example of Jerusalem was imitated by the 
kings and their great vassals; and above thirty similar 
corporations were founded before the loss of the Holy 
^ . Land. Another class of subjects, the Syrians,"* 

Syrians. . , ^, . . '' i i i i 

or oriental Christians, were oppressed by the zeal 
of the cle^fy, and protected by the toleration of the 
state. Godfrey listened to their reasonable prayer, that 
th^ might be judged by their own national laws. A 
third court was instituted for their use, of limited and 
domestic jurisdiction: the sworn members were Syrians, 
in blood, language, and religion; but the office of the 
president (in Arabic,, of the rats) was sometimes exer- 
Viiiabs <^i^^d by the viscount of the city. At an immea- 
and slaves, surablc distance below thenobleSy fhe burgesseSy 
and the st7'angers, the assise of Jerusalem condescends 
to mention the villains and slaves, the peasants of the 
land and the captives of war, who were almost equally 
considered as the objects of property. The relief or 
protection of these unhappy men was not esteemed 
worthy of the care of the legislator ; but he diligently pro- 
vides for the recovery, though not indeed for the punish- 
ment, of the fugitives. Like hounds, or hawks, who had 
strayed from the lawful owner, they might be lost and 
claimed: the slave and falcon were of the same value; 
but three slaves, or twelve oxen, were accumulated to 
equal the price of the war-horse; and a sum of three 
hundred pieces of gold was fixed, in the age of chivalry, 
as the equivalent of the more noble animal.'' 

» Louis le Gros, who is considered as the father ef thisinstitntion in France, did 
not begin his reign till nine years (A. D. 1 108. ) after Godfrey of Bouillon. ( Asdses, 
c. t. 334) For iu origin and effects, see the judicious remarks of Dr. Robertson. 
(History of Charles V. toI. 1. p. SO— 36. «5l~f65. quarto edition.^ 

k ETery reader conyersant with the historians of the crusades will understand by 
the penple des Suriens, the oriental Christians, Mekhites, Jacobites, or Nestoriansy 
who had all adopted the use of the Arabic language. (toI. 4 p. 239.) 

e See the Assises de Jerusalem. ^310-^12.) lliese laws were enacted as late 
as the year 1350, in the kingdom of Cyprus. In the same century, in the reign t>f 
Edward 1. 1 understUnd, ftom a late publication (of his Book of Account) that the 
price of a war-horse was not less exorbitant in England. 
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CHAP. LIX. 

I 

P/eservation of the Greek empire.— Numbers, passage, and eyeDt, 
of the second and third crusades. — St. Bernard.— Reign of Sa- 
ladin in Egypt and ^yria. — His conquest of Jerusalem. — Naval 
crusades. — Richard the First of England. — Pope Innocent the 
Third; and a fourth and fifth crusades. — The emperor Frederic 
the Second. — Louis the Ninth of France, and the two last cru- 
sades. — Expulsion of the Latins or Franks by the Mamalukes. 

. In a style less grave than that of history, I should 
Aiezint, perhaps compare the emperor Alexius* to the 
1097— jackall, who is said to follow the steps, and to 
^^^^' devour the leavings, of the lion. Whatever had 
been his fears and toils in the passage of the first crusade, 
they were amply recompensed by the subsequent benefits 
which he derived from the exploits of the Franks. His 
dexterity and vigilance secured their first conquests of 
Nice; and from this threatening station the Turks were 
compelled to evacuate the neighbourhood of Constanti- 
nople. While the crusaders, with blind valour, advanced 
into the midland countries of Asia, the crafty Greek im- 
proved the favourable occasion when the emirs of the 
sea-coast were reV^alled to the standard of the sultan. The 
Turks were driven from the isles of Rhodes and Chios; 
the cities of Ephesus and Smjrma, of Sardes, Philadelphia, 
and Laodicea, were restored to the empire, which Alexius 
enlarged from the Hellespont to the banks of the Msean- 
dery and the rocky shores of Pamphylia. The churches 
resumed their splendour ; the towns were rebuilt and 
fortified ; and the desert country was peopled with colo- 
niesof ChristisUiSywhow^re gently removed from the more 
distant and dangerous frontier. In these paternal cares, 
we may forgive Alexius, if he forgot the deliverance of the 

A Anna Comnena rdateshei father's ronqufitu in Asia Minor* Al«]dad»lib. tU 
p. 5tl— 6S5. lib. 14« p. 419 : -his Cilieia& war against Tanaad and Bo hem oo d ^ 
d28— Sif i tbe war of Emms, ipith todiovs jiraiizity, Ub. 19, 113. p. 34$— 406; 
tlie deaOk of Bdhemond, lib. 14. p. 419. 

u2 
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holy sepulchre ; but, by the Latins, he was stigmatized 
with the foul reproach of treason and desertion. They 
had sworn fidelity and obedience to his throne ; but he 
had promised to assist their enterprise in person, or, at 
least, with his troops and treasures ; his base retreat dis- 
solved their obligations; and the sword, which had been 
the instrument of their victory, was the pledge and title 
of their just independence. It does not appear that the 
emperor attempted to revive his obsolete claims over the 
kingdom of Jerusalem ;** but the borders of Cilicia and 
Syria were more recent in his possession, and more ac- 
cessible to his arms. The great army of the crusaders 
was annihilated or dispersed; the principality of Antioch 
was left without a head, by the surprise and captivity of 
Bohemond; his ransom had oppressed him with a heavy 
debt ; and his Norman followers were insufficient to re- 
pel the hostilities of the Greeks and Turks. In this 
distress, Bohemond embraced a magnanimous resolution, 
of leaving the defence of Antioch to his kinsman, the 
faithful Tancred ; of arming the west against the By- 
zantine empire, and of executing the design which he 
inherited from the lessons and example of his father 
Guiscard. His embarkation was clandestine; and if we 
may credit a tale of the princess Anne, he passed the 
hostile sea, closely secreted in a coffin.'' But his recep- 
tion in France was dignified by the public applause, and 
his marriage with the king s daughter : his return was 
glorious, since the bravest spirits of the age enlisted un- 
der his veteran command; and he repassed the Adriatic 
at the head of five thousand horse and forty thousand 
foot, assembled from the most remote climates of Europe/ 

^ The kiogfl of Jenualem mihmitted, howeri*, to a nominal dependance, and ta 
the dates of their inscriptiona (one is still legible in the church of Bethlem,) they 
rrspectfiilly placed before their own the nanitt of the reigning emperor. (Doouige, 
Dissertations sur JoinTille, 27. p. 31 9. 

* Anna Comnena adds, that to com|dete the imitation, he vas shnt np with a 
dead coek ; and condesceods to wonder how the barbarian could eodore the con- 
Anement and putrefaction. This absurd tale is unknown to the Latins^ 

' Am evXnc, in the Bysantine Geography, must mean England ; yet we are more 
credibly informed, that our Henxy I. would not suffer him to levy any troops in his 
kingdon. (Ducange, Not. ad Alexiad, p. 41.) 
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The strength of Durazzo, and prudence of Alexius, the 
progress of famine, and approach of winter, eluded his 
ambitious hopes ; and the venal confederates were se- 
duced from his standard. A treaty of peace* suspended 
the fears of the Greeks; and they were finally delivered 
by the death of an adversary, whom neither oaths could 
bind, nor dangers could appal, nor prosperity could sa- 
tiate. His children succeeded to the principality of An- 
tiochj but the boundaries were strictly defined, the 
homage was clearly stipulated, and the cities of Tarsus 
and Malmistrawere restored to the Byzantine emperors. 
Of the coast of Anatolia, they possessed the entire circuit 
from Trebizond to the Syrian gates. The Seljukian dy- 
nasty of Roum^ was separated on all sides from the sea 
and their Mussulman brethren ; the power of the sultans 
was shaken by the victories,' and even the defeats, of the 
Franks ; and after the loss of Nice they removed their 
throne to Cogni or Iconium, an obscure and inland towii 
above threehundred miles from Constantinople.' Instead 
of trembling for their capital, the Comnenian princes 
waged an offensive war against the Turks, and the first 
crusade prevented the fall of the declining empire. 
Expedi- In the twelfth century, three great emigrations 
uSd!'the marched by land from the west to the relief of 
fSe^Tn Psilestine. The soldiers and pilgrims of Lom- 
1101; die bardy, France, and Germany, were excited by 
Conradui. the example and success of the first crusade.^ 

« The copy of the treaty ( Aleziad, lib. 13. p. 406 — 416.) is an original and curious 
piece, which would require, and might a£ford, a good map of the principality of 
Antioch. 

' See in the learned work of M. de Guignes, (tom. ft, part f .) the history of the 
Seljukians of Iconium, Aleppo, and Damascus, as far as it may be collected from 
the Greeks, Latins, and Arabians. The last are ignorant or regardless of the afiairs 
oi Roum. 

f Iconium is mentioned as a station by Xenophon, and by Strabo, with the am- 
biguous title of K«/u««roXi(. (Cellarius, tom. 2. p. lt\ .) Yet St. Paul found in that 
^ace a multitude CirXqdoc) of Jews and Gentiles. Under the corrupt name of 
JCunijah, it is described as a great city, with a river and gardens, three leagues from' 
the mountains, and decorated (I know not why) with Plato's tomb. (Abulfeda, 
tabul. 17. p. 503. vers. Reiske ; and the Index Geographicus of Schultens fromlbn 
Said.) 

h For this supplement to the first crusade, see Anna Conmcna (Alexias, lib. 1 1 ^ 
p. 331, &c. and the ei^th book of Albert Aquensis.) 
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i0ia Foity-^ight years after the deliYerance of the holy 
Jj|Jg*^y]J: sepulchre, the emperor, and the French king^ 
theduid, ' Conrad the Third, and Louis the ^venth, un- 
derici. dertook the second crusade, to support the fall* 
A.D. listing fortunes of the Latins.' A grand division of 
the third crusade was led by the empero? Frederic Bar- 
barossa,^ who sympathized with his brothers of France 
and England in the common loss, of Jerusalem. These 
three expeditions may be compared in their resanblance 
of the greatness of numbers, their passage through the 
Greek empire, and the nature and event oi their Turkish 
warfare, and a brief parallel may sav^ the repetition of a 
tedious narrative. However splendiSl it may. seem, a 
regular story of the crusades would exhibit the perpetual 
return of the same causes and eiOfects ; and the frequent 
attempts for the defence or recovery of the.Holy I^md 
would appear so many faint and unsuccessful copies of 
the original. 

^^ L Of the swarms that so closely trod in the 

nunben. footstcps of the first pilgrims, the chiefs were 
equal in rank, though unequal in fame and merit, to 
Godfrey of Bouillon and his fellow-adventurers. At their 
head were displayed the banners of the dukes of Bur- 
gundy, Bavaria, and Aquitain ; the first a descendant of 
Hugh Capet, the second a father of the Brunswick line; 
the archbishop of Milan, a temporal prince, transported, 
for the benefit of the Turks, the treasures and ornaments 
of his church and palace ; and the veteran crusaders, 
Hugh the Great, and Stephen of Chartres, returned to 
consummate their unfinished vow. The huge and dis- 

* For the second cmsade of Conrad III. and Louis VIL see William of Tyre, 

E16. c. 18—29.) Othoof Frisingen, (lib. I.e. 34—45. 59, 60.) MattUw Paii% 
: Major, p. 68.) Stnmns, (iCorpua Hist. Germanics, p. 372, 373.) Scriptoras 
m Francicarum k Dnchesne, torn. 4. Kicetaa in Vit Manuel, lib. 1. c 4-^. p. 
41 — 48. Cinnamns, lib. S. p. 41 — 49. 

k For the third crusade of Frederic Baibaroesa, see Nicetas in Isaac. AngeL 
Ub. 2. c. 3—8. p. 257-— 266. Struy. (Corpus, Hist. Genn. 414.) and two hacto- 
rians, who probably were spectators, Tagino, (in Scriptor. Freher. torn* 1. 
p. 406 — 416. edit Stray.) and the Anonymus de Ezpeditione Asiatic^ Fred. I. (in 
^ ' a. Antiq. Lection, torn. S. p« 2. p. 496-^26. edit. Basaage.) 
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orderly bodies of their followers moved forward in two 
columns ; and if the first consisted of two hundred and 
sixty thousand persons, the second might possibly amount 
to sixty thousand horse, and one hundred thousand foot.' 
The armies of the second crusade might have claimed 
the conquest of Asia; the nobles of France and Germany 
were animated by the presence of their sovereigns ; and 
both the rank and personal characters of Conrad and 
Louis, gave a dignity to their cause, and a discipline to 
their force, which might be vainly expected from the 
feudatory chiefs. The cavalry of the emperor, and that 
of the king, was each composed of seventy thousand 
knights, and their immediate attendants in the field ;" 
and if the light-armed troops, the peasant infantry, the 
women and children, the priests and monks, be rigor- 
ously excluded, the full account will scarcely be satisfied 
with four hundred thousand souls. The west, from Rome 
to Britain, was called into action; the kings of Poland 
and Bohemia obeyed the summons of Conrad; and' it is 
affirmed by the Greeks and Latins, that in the passage 
of a strait or river, the Byzantine agents, after a tale of 
nine hundred thousand, desisted from the endless and 
formidable computation.'' In the third crusade, as the 
French and English preferred the navigation of the Me- 
diterranean, the host of Frederic Barbarossa was less 
numerous. Fifteen thousand knights, and as many 
squires, were the flower of the German chivalry : sixty 
thousai^d horse, and one hundred thousand foot, were 

' Anne, who states these latter swarms at forty thousand horse, and one hun- 
dred thousand foot, calls them Normans, and places at their head two brothiers of 
Flanders. The Greeks were strangely ignorant of the names, families, and pos- 
sessions, of the Latin princes. 

■ William of Tyre, and Matthew Paris, reckon seventy thousand loricati in 
each of the armies. 

• The imperfect enumeration is mentioned hy Cinnamus (tmnuufm fAVfuihi), 
and confirmed bylDdo de Diogilo apud Ducange and Cinnamnm, with the more - 
precise sum of nine hundred thousand five hundred and fifty-six. Why must 
tiierefore the version and comment suppose the modest and inefficient Teckonin|; 
of ninety thousand? Does not Godfrey of Viteibo (Pantheon, p. 19. in Muraton, 
tern. 7. p. 46S.) exclaim, 

Nomerum si poscere quasras, 

Millia miUeBa milites agmen erat. 
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mustered by the emperor in the plains of Hungary ; and 
after such repetitions, we shall no longer be startled at 
the six hundred thousand pilgrims, which credulity has 
ascribed to this last emigration.'' Such extravagant 
reckoniDgs prove only the astonishment of contempora- 
ries ; but their astonishment most strongly bears testi- 
mony to the existence of an enormous though indefinite 
multitude. The Greeks might . applaud their superior 
knowledge of the arts and stratagems of war, but they 
confessed the strength and courage of the French cavalry 
and the infantry of the Germans ;p and the strangers are 
described as an iron race, of gigantic stature, who darted 
fire from their eyes, and spit blood, like water, on the 
ground. Under the banners of Conrad, a troop of fe- 
males rode in the attitude and armour of men ; and the 
chief of these amazons, from her guilt spurs and buskins, 
obtained the epithet of the golden-footed, dame. 
PaBsaeo II. The numbers and character of the straugers 
SrG?eek ^^^e an object of terror to the effeminate Greeks, 
«ttpi"- and the sentiment of fear is nearly allied to that 
of hatred. This aversion was suspended or softened by 
the apprehension of the Turkish power; and the invec- 
tives of the Latins will not bias our more candid belief, 
that the emperor Alexius dissembled their insolence, 
eluded their hostilities, counselled their rashness, and 
opened to their ardour the road of pilgrimage and con- 
quest. But when the Turks had been driven from Nice 
and the sea-coast, when the Byzantine princes no longer 
dreaded the distant sultans of Cogni, they felt with purer 
indignation the free and frequent passage of the western 

• This extrava^t aocoont b given by Albert of Stade ; (apad StniTiiim, p. 414.) 
my calculation is borrowed from Godfrey of Viterbo, Arnold of Labeck, apad 
eondem, and Bernard Thetaor. (c. 169. p. 804.) The original writers are silent. 
The Mahometans gave him two hundred thousand or two hundred and six^ thou- 
sand men. ^Bohadin, in Vit. Saladin, p. 110.) 

P 1 must ooserve, that in the second and third crusades, the subjects of Coanul 
and Frederic are styled by the Greeks and orientals AUmannL The Lecbi and 
Tzechi of Cinnamus axe the Poles and Bohemians ; and it is for the French that 
he reserves the afident appellation of Germans. He likewise names the BfirrM 
or B^AVMt. 
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barbarians, who violated the majesty and endax^red the 
safety, of the empire. The second and third crosades 
were undertaken under the reign of Manuel Comnenus 
and Isaac Angelus. Of the former, the passions were 
always impetuous, and often malevolent; and the natural 
union of a cowardly and a mischievous temper was ex- 
emplified in the latter, who, without merit or mercy, 
could punish a tyrant, and occupy his throne. It was 
secretly, and perhaps tacitly, resolved by the prince and 
people, to destroy, or at least to discourage, the pilgrims, 
by every species of injury and oppression ; and their 
want of prudence and discipline continually afforded the 
pretence or the opportunity. The western monarchs had 
stipulated a safe passage and fair market in the country 
of their Christian brethren ; the treaty had been ratified 
by oaths and hostages ; and the poorest soldier of Frede- 
ric's army was furnished with three marks of silver to 
defray his expenses on the road. But every engagement 
was violated by treachery and injustice ; and the com- 
plaints of the Latins are attested by the honest confession 
of a Greek historian, who has dared to prefer truth to his 
country. "> Instead of an hospitable reception, the gates 
of the cities, both in Europe and Asia, were closely 
barred against the crusaders ; and the scanty pittance of 
food was let down in baskets from the walls. Experi- 
ence or foresight might excuse this timid jealousy ; but 
the common duties of humanity prohibited the mixture 
of chalk, or other poisonous ingredients, in the bread ; 
and should Manuel be acquitted of any foul connivance, 
he is guilty of coining base money for the purpose of 
trading with the pilgrims. In every step of their march 
they were stopped or misled : the governors had private 
orders to fortify the passes and break down the bridges 
against them : the stragglers were pillaged and mur- 

4 Nicetas was a child at the lecond crusade, but in the third he commanded 
against the Franks the important post of Fhilippopolis. Cinnamos is infected 
with national prejudice and pride. 
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dered ; the soldiers and horses were pierced in the woods 
bjr arrows from an invisible hand ; the sick were burnt 
in their beds; and the dead bodies were hung on gibbets 
along the highways. These injuries exasperated the 
diampions of the cross, who were not endowed with 
evangelical patience ; and the Byzantine princes, who 
had provoked the unequal conflict, promoted the embar- 
kation and march of these formidable guests. On the 
veige of the Turkish frontier Barbarossa spared the guilty 
Philadelphia,' rewarded the hospitable Laodicea, and de- 
plored the hard necessity that had stained his sword 
with any drops of Christian blood. In their intercourse 
with the monarchs of Germany and France, the pride of 
the Greeks was exposed to an anxious trial. They might 
boast that, on the first interview, the seat of Louis was a 
low stool beside the throne of Manuel ;* but no sooner 
bad the French king transported his army beyond the 
Bosphorus, than he refused the offer of a second con- 
ference, unless his brother would meet him on - equal 
terms, either -on the sea or land. With Conrad and 
FVederic^ the ceremonial was still nicer and more dif- 
ficult; like the successors of Constantine, they styled 
themselves emperors of the Romans;' and firmly miain- 
tained the title and purity of their dignity. The first of 
these representatives of Charlemagne would only con- 
verse with Manuel on horseback, in the open field ; the 
second, by passing the Hellespont rather than the Bos- 
pborud, declined the view of Constantinople and its sove- 
reign. 'An emperor, who had been crowned at Rome, 
was reduced in the Greek epistles to the humble appel- 

' The conduct of the Philadelphians is blamed by Nicetas, -while the anonymous 
German accusea the rudeness of his countrymen, (culprli nostra.) Histoiy would 
be pleasant, if we were embarrassed only by such contradidtions. It is likewise 
from Nicetas. that we learn the pious and humane sorrow of Frederic. 

• Xda^Xn i)^, which Cinnamus translates into Latin by the word ZiXXfor. Du- 
cange works rery hard to save his king and country from such ignominy* (Sur 
Joinville, dissertat. 27. p. 317 — 330.) Louis afterward insisted on a meeting in 
mari ez »quo, not ez equo, according to the laughable readings of some MSS. 

* Ego Romanorum imperator sum, ille Romaniorum. (Anonym. Caais. p. 51t.) 
The public and historical style of the Greeks was P«{ . . prfnespi. Yet Cianamus 
owns, that if^mgaro^ is synonymous to BmiXiv;. 
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lation of r€x^ or prince of the Akmamii ; and the rain 
and feeble Angelus affected to be ignorant of the name 
of one of the greatest men and monarchs of the age. 
While they viewed with hatred and suspicion the Latin 
pilgrims, the Greek emperor maintained a strict, though ' 
secret;, alliance with the Turks and Saracens. Isaac An- 
gelus complained^ that by his friendship for the great 
Saladin he had incurred thie enmity of the Franks; and 
a mosque was founds at Constantinople for the public 
exercise of the religion of Mahomet" 
fSx^^Oi IW. The swarms that foljiowed the first cru- 
""^^i^^' sade .were destroyed in Anatoli^, by famine, pes- 
tilence, and the Turkish arrows : and the princes only 
escaped with son;ie squadroqs of horse to accomplish their 
lan:ientable pilgrimage* A just opinion may be formed 
of their knowledge and humanity; of their knowledge,- 
from the dqsign of subduing Persia sgid. Chorasan in 
their way to Jerusalem ; of their humaaity, from the 
maasacre of the Christian peqplei a friendly city, who 
cam^ out to meet them, with palms and crosses in their 
hands. The arms of Conrad, and Louis were less cruel 
and imprudent; but the event pf the second crusade was 
stiU n^ore ruinous to Christendom ; and the Greek Ma- 
i^uel is accused by his own subjects of giving season- 
able intelligence to the sultan, and treacherous guides to 
the Latin princes. Instead of crushing the common foe» 
by ^. double attack ajb the same time, but on different 
sides, the Germans were urged by emulation, and the 
French were retarded by jealousy. Louis had scarcely 
passed the BospHorus when he was met by the returning 
emperor, who had lost the greatest part of his army in 
glorious but unsuccessful actions on the banks of the Mse- 
ander. The contrast of the pomp of his rival hastened 
the retreat of Conrad : the desertion of his independent 
vassals reduced him to his hereditary troops ; and he 

. • In the Epistles of Innocent III. (13. p. 184.) and tlie History of Bdhndin, (p. 
It9, ISO.) see tbe yiews of a pope and a cadhi on this wmguUr toleration. 
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borrowed some Greek vessels to execute by sea the pil- 
grimage of Palestine. Without studying the lessons of 
experience, or the nature of war, the king of France ad- 
vanced through the same country to a similar fate. The 
vanguard, which bore the royal banner and the oriflamme 
of St. Denys,"" had doubled their march with rash and in- 
considerate speed; and the rear, which the king com- 
manded in person, no longer found their companions in 
the evening camp. In darkness and disorder, they were 
encompassed, assaulted, and overwhelmed, by the innu- 
merable host of Turks, who in the art of war were supe- 
rior to the Christians of the twelfth century. Louis, who 
climbed a tree in the general discomfiture, was saved by 
his own valour and the ignorance of his adversaries ; and 
with the dawn of day he escaped alive, but almost alone, 
to the camp of the vanguard. But instead of pursuing 
his expedition by land, he was rejoiced to shelter the re- 
lics of his army in the friendly sea-port of Satalia. From 
thence he embarked for Antioch ; but so penurious was 
the supply of Greek vessels, that they could only afford 
room for his knights and nobles ; and the plebeian crowd 
of infantry was left to perish at the foot of the Pamphy- 
lian hills. The emperor and the king embraced and 
wept at Jerusalem ; their martial trains, the remnant of 
mighty armies, w^re joined to the Christian powers of 
Syria, and a fruitless siege of Damascus was the final ef- 
fort of the second crusade. Conrad and Louis embarked 
for Europe with the personal fame of piety and cou- 
rage ; but the orientals had braved these potent mo- 
narchs of the Franks, with whose names and military 
forces they had been so often threatened.^ Perhaps they 

* As counts of Vexin, the kings of France were the Tassals and advocates of the 
monastery of St. Denys. The saint^s peculiar banner, which they received from the 
abbot, was of a square form, and a red oTjittrn'mg colour The orijiamm§ appeared 
at the head of the French armies from the twelfth to the sixteenth century. (Da- 
cang* sur Joinrille, dissert. 18. p. 1244 — dnd.) 

7 The original French histories of the second crusade are the Gesta Ludorici VII. 
published in the fourth volume of Duchesne's Collection. The same volume con- 
tains many original letters of the king of Sager,hi8 minister, &c. Che best documtnCa 
of authentic history. 
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had still more to fear from the veteran genius of Fre- 
deric the First, who in his youth had served in Asia un- 
der his uncle Conrad. Forty campaigns in Germany and 
Italy had taught Barbarossa to command ; and his sol- 
diers, even the princes of the empire, were accustomed 
under his reign to obey. As soon as he lost sight of 
Philadelphia and Laodicea, the last cities of the Greek 
frontier, he plunged into the salt and barren desert, a 
land (says the historian) of horror and tribulation." Dur- 
ing twenty days, every step of his fainting and sickly 
march was besieged by the innumerable hordes of Turk- 
mans,* whose numbers and fury seemed after each defeat 
to multiply and inflame. The emperor continued to 
struggle and to suffer ; and such was the measure of his 
calamities, that when* he reached the gates of Iconium, 
no more than one thousand knights were able to serve on 
horseback. By a sudden and resolute assault he defeated 
the guards, and stormed the capital, of the sultan,** who 
humbly, sued for pardon and peace. The road was now 
open, and Frederic advanced in a career of triumph, till 
he was unfortunately drowned in a petty torrent of Ci- 
licia.*" The remainder of his Germans were consumed by 
sickness and desertion ; and the emperor's son expired, 
with the greatest part of his Swabian vassals, at the 
siege of Acre. . Among the Latin heroes, Godfrey of 
Bouillon and Frederic Barbarossa alone could achieve 
the passage of the Lesser Asia ; yet even their success 
was a warning ; and in the last and most experienced 
age of the crusades, every nation preferred the sea to the 
toils and perils of an inland expedition.*' 

■ Temm horrorU et salsuginiB, terrain siccam. vterilem inamanam. Ancmyiii. 
Canis. p. 517. The emphatic lanffuaee of a sufferer. 

* Gexis innmneTa, syWestris, indomita, predoneB sine duetore. The sultan of 
Cofpi might sincerely rejoice in their defeat. Anonym. Canis. p. 517, 518. 

i> See in the anonymous writer in the collection of Canisins, Tagmo» and Bohadin, 
(Vit. Saladin, p. 119, 120.) the amhiguoos condoct of KiUidge Arslan, sultan pf 
Cogni, who hated and feared both Saladin and Frederic. 

« The desire of comparing two great men has.tempted many writers to drown 
Frederic in the river Cydnus,in wUch Alexander so imprudentJv batiied. f Q. Curt* 
lib. 5. c. 4i 5*) Bat from the masch of the emperor, I rather judge, that his Saleph 
is Ihe Calycadnus, a.st^am of less fune, but of a longer course. 

* Marinus Sanutos, A. D. ISSl, lays it down as a precept, Quod stolas ecclesi» 
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oiMtiiuwy '^^^ enthusiasm of the first crusade Is a natu- 
^the «i- ral and simple event, while hope was fresh, dan- 
of the cm- ger untried, and enterprise congenial to the spi- 
rit of the times. But the obstinate perseverance 
of Europe maj indeed excite our pitf and admiration ; 
that no instruction should have beendmwn from constant 
and adverse experience; that the same confidence shotild 
have repeatedly grown from the same failures; that six 
succeeding generations should have rushed headlong 
down the precipice that was open before tbem; and that 
menof every condition should have staked their public 
and private fortunes on the desperate adventure of pos* 
sessing or recovering a tomb-stone two thousand miles 
from their country. In a period of two centuries after the 
council of Clermont, each spring and summer product 
a new emigration of pilgrim warriors for the defende of 
the Holy Land; but the seven great armaments or crti- 
sades were excited by some impending or recent cala- 
mity: the nations were moved by the aiithority of thefr 
pontic, and the example of their kings; their zeal was 
kindled, and their reason was silenced, by the voice of 
their holy orators : and among these, BemArd," the monk 
or the saint, may claim the most honourable place. 
Character About eight ycars before the first conquest of Je- 
S^nS^t. rusalem he was born of a noble family in Biir- 
A*D."o9i g^'^^iy; at the age of three-and-twienty he buried 
—1153- himself in the monastery of Citeaux, then in the 
primitive fervour of the institution; at the end of two 
years he led forth her third colony, or daughter, to the 
valley of Clairvaux^ in Champagbe; atid ^as cbntent, 

per terrain nullateiius est dacenda. He resolves, by the diyine aid, the objection, 
or rather exception, of the first crusade. (Secreta Fidelinm Crucis, lib. t, pars 9. 
c.l.p.37.) 

• The most aathentk information of St Bernard must be dAim from hiiown 
writings, published in a correct edition by Pere Mabillon, and reprinted at Venice 
1750, m six volumes in folio. Whatever friendship could recollect, or Bii|iefstitidn 
could add, is contained in the two lives, by his disciples, in the sixth volume ; 
whatever leaning and crilidBm could 8ScerCain,-'iBay be fbund in the pnsiacet of 
the Benedictine editor. . . , ■ 

' Clairvactt, suinamed the valley of Abysynth, is situated among the woods near 
Bar sur Aube in Cbampagne. St^ Beinard would bliisb at fStte pomip of th<6 ciMidi 
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till the hour of his death, with the humble station of 
abbot of his own community. A philosophic age has 
abolished, with too liberal and indiscriminate disdain, 
the honours of these spiritual heroes. The meanest 
among them are distinguished by some energies of the 
mind; they were at least superior to their votaries and 
disciples; and in the race of superstition, they attained 
the prize for which such numbers contended. In speech 
in writing, in action, Bernard stood high above his rivals 
and contemporaries; his compositions are not devoid of 
wit and eloquence; and he seems to have preserved as 
much reason and humanity as may be reconciled with 
the character of a saint. In a secular life he wouldhave r 
shared the seventh part of a private inheritance ; by a 
vow of poverty and penance, by closing his eyes against 
the visible world,* by the refusal of all ecclesiastical dig- 
nities, the abbot of Clairvaux became the oracle of Eu- 
rope, and the founder of one hundred and sixty convents. 
Princes and pontiffs trembled at the freedom of his apo- 
stolical censures : France, England, and Milan, consulted 
and obeyed his judgment in a schism of the church: the 
debt was repaid by the gratitude of Innocent the Second; 
and his successor, Eugenius the Third, was the friend 
and disciple of the holy Bernard. It was in the procla- 
mation of the second crusade that he shone as the mis- 
sionary and prophet of God, who called the nations to 
the defence of his holy sepulchre.** At the parliament of 
Vezelay he spoke before the king; and Louis the Seventh, 
with his nobles, received their crosses from his hand. 

and moDaitery \ he would uk fm the libnry^ and I know not whether he would 
be much edified by a ton of eight hundred moidfl (nine hundred and fourteen and 
one-Beventh honheada), which afanoat rivab that of Heidelberg. (Melangs Tirte 
d\ine Oxand Bibliodieque, torn. 46. p. 15 — f 0.) 

ff The diadplea of the saint (Vit Ima. Hb. 3. c. 2.'p. 1852. Vit 2da. c. 16. no. 
45. p. 1383.) reJDord a marrellous example of his piona apathy. Juxta lacnm etiam 
Lansannenaem totina diei itineie pergens, penitna non attendit ant so Tidere non 
Tidit. Com enim vet pete dacto de aodem lacA bogU coUoquflfentur, inteirogalwt 
eoa nbi lacoa illeisaet j et mirati annt uniTecsi^ To admiiaor despiae St. Beraaid 
aa he ought, the reader, liki mvself, ahould have hefiraa the windows of hia lifanogr 
the beauties of that incomparable landscape. 

^ Otho Fziiing. lib. 1. c. 4. Bemaxd. Epiat 363. ad . Fvaocos Oiientalea, 0pp. 
torn. 1. p. 3M. Vit. Ima. lib. 3. c. 4. torn. 6. p. 1S35. 
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The abbot of Clairvaux then inarched to the less easy 
conquest of the emperor Conrad: a phlegmatic people, 
ignorant of his language, was transported by the pathetic 
vehemence of his tone and gestures; and his progress 
from Constance to Cologne was the triumph of eloquence 
and zeal. Bernard applauds his own success in the de- 
population of Europe; affirms that cities and castles were 
emptied of their inhabitants; and computes, that only 
one man was left behind for the consolation of seven 
widows.* The blind fanatics were desirous of electing 
him for their general; but the example of the hermit 
Peter was before his eyes; and while he assures the cru- 
saders of the divine favour, he prudently declined a mi- 
litary command, in which failure and victory would have 
been almost equally disgraceful to his character.^ Yet, 
after the calamitous event, ,the abbot of Clairvaux was 
loudly accused as a false prophet, the author of the pub- 
lic and private mourning : his enemies exulted, his friends 
blushed, and his apology was slow and unsatisfactory. 
He justifies his obedience to the commands of the pope; 
expatiates on the mysterious ways of Providence; im- 
putes the misfortunes of the pilgrims to their own sins ; 
and modestly insinuates, that his mission had been ap- 
proved by signs and wonders.* Had the fact been cer- 
tain, the argument would be decisive; and his faithful 
disciples, who enumerate twenty or thirty miracles in a 
day, appeal to the public assemblies of France and Ger- 
many, in which they were performed." At the present 

I Mandaatis et obedivi .... mnltiplicati sunt Buper numemm ; Tacuantur 
nrbes et castella ; et fMnc jam non inTeniuiit quern appTBhendant septem mulieres' 
onum Tirum ; adeo ubique viduie ▼ivit remanent Tins. Beniaxd. Epist p. 247. 
We must be careful not to construe pene as a' substantive. 

^ Quis ego sum ut disponam acies, ut egrediar ante fades armatorum, aut quid* 
tarn remotum professione me&, si Tires, si peritia, &c. epist 256. torn. 1. p. 2^9. 
He speaks widi contempt of the hermit Peter, vir qnidam, epist 365. 

1 Sic dicunt forsitan iste, unde scimus quod a Domino sermo egressus siti Qu» 
signa tn facia ut credamus titdl Non est quod ad ista ipse respondeam; pai^- 
cnidum Terecundia me», responde tn pro me, et pro te ipso, secundum quae Tidisti- 
et andisti, et secundum <piod te inspiraTerit Deua. Consolat lib. %. c. 1. Opp; torn. 
2.p.4Sl— 4S3. 

■ See the testimonies in Vita Ima. Kb. 4. c 5, 6. Opp; tdm. 6. p. 1S5B— If ^. 
lib. 6. c 1—17. p. If 86—1914. 
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hour, such prodigies will not obtain credit beyond the 
precincts of Clairvaux; but in the preternatural cures of 
the blind, the lame, and the sick, who were presented 
to the man of God, it is impossible for us to ascertain 
the separate shares of accident, of fanqr, of imposture, 
and of fiction. 

Progrws Omnipotence itself cannot escape the murmurs 
M^o- ^^ ^^ discordant votaries; since the same dispen- 
metaju. satiou, which was applauded as a deliverance in 
Europe, was deplored, and perhaps arraigned, as a cala- 
mity in Asia. After the loss of Jerusalem, the Syrian 
fugitives difiused their consternation and sorrow: Bag- 
dad mourned in the dust; the cadhi Zeineddin of Da- 
mascus tore his beard in the caliph's presence; and the 
whole Divan shed tears at his melancholy tale.° But 
the commanders of the faithfiil could only weep; they 
were themselves captives in the hands of the Turks; 
some temporal power was restored to the last age of the 
Abbassides; but their humble ambition was confined to 
Bs^dad and the adjacent province. Their tyrants, the 
Seljukian sultans, had followed the common law of the 
Asiatic djrnasties, the unceasing round of valour, great- 
ness, discord, degeneracy, and decay; their spirit and 
power were unequal to the defence of religion; and, in 
his distant realm of Persia, the Christians were strangers 
to die name and the arms of Sangiar, the last hero of his 
The Ata- racc.** While the sultans were involved in the 
Syria. silken web of the haram, the pious task was 
undertaken by their slaves, the Atabeks,^ a Turkish 
name, which, like the Byzantine patricians, may be trans- 

n Abnlmaliafleii apad de Gaignes, Hist des Huiuiftom. i, p. 2. p. 99. 

* See his articU in the Bibliotheque Orientale of d*HerbeIot, and de Gnignee, 
torn. 8. p. 1. p. 23(V— 361. Sach was his valour, that he was styled the second 
Alexander; and such the extravacant love of his subjects, that they prayed for the 
sultan a year after his decease. Yet Sangiar might have been made prisoner by 
the franks, as well as by the Uzes. He reigned near fl% years, (A. D. 1103 — 
115S.) and was a munificent patron of Persian poetry. 

P See the Chronology of the Atabeks of Irak, and Syria, in de Guignes, torn. 1. 
p. 954 ; and the xe&gns of Zenghi and Noureddin in. the same writer, (tom. 3. p. S. 
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lated by father of the prince. Ascaosar, a valiant Turk, 
had been the favourite of Malek Shaw, from whom he 
received the privilege of standing on the right hand of 
the throne; but, in the civil wars that ensued on the mo- 
narch's death, he lost his head and the government of 
Aleppo. His domestic emirs persevered in their 



]'__ attachment to his son Zenghi, who proved his 



A.] 



tin- 

11*5. first arms against the Franks in the defeat of An- 

tioch; thirty campaigns in the service of the caliph and 
sultan established his militaiy fame ; and he was invested 
with the conm^and of Mosul, as the only champion that 
could avenge the cause of the prophet The public 
hope was pot disappointed ; after a siege of twenty-five 
d^ys he stormed the city of Edessa, and recovered from 
the Franks their conquests beyond the Euphrates i"^ the 
martial tribes of Curdistan were subdued by the inde- 
pendent sovereign of Mosul and Aleppo: his soldiers 
were taught to behold the camp as their only country ; 
they trusted to his liberality for their rewards; and their 
absent families were protected by the vigilance of Zenghi. 
Nouxed- ^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^ these veterans^ his son Noureddin 
^™j^^^- gradually united the Mahometan powers; added 
1174. the kingdom of Damascus to that of Aleppo, and 
waged a long and successful war against the Christians of 
Syria ; he spread his ample reign from the Tigris to the Nile, 
and the Abbassides rewarded their faithful servant with 
allthe titles and prerogatives of royally. The Latinsthem* 
selves were compelled to own the wisdom and courage, 
and even the justice and piety, of this implacable adver- 
sary.' In his life and government the holy warrior re* 

p. 147 — 2Sl.)wlio uses the Arabic text of Beneladur, Ben Schouna^and Albulfeda; 
the BiJbliotheque Oiientale, under the articles Atabeia and Nourttidin,.and the Pjr- 
nasties of Abul^iaragius, p. 250—267. vers. Pocock. 

q William of Tyre, (lib. 16. c 4, 5. 7.) describes the loss of £dessa and the death 
of Zenghi. The corruption of his name into Soit^tn, afibrded the Latina a com- 
fortable aLluMon to his languinan character and end, sit sanguines angiiinfflfn^uff 

'Noradinus (says William of Tyre, lib. 20. 33.) mazimus nominis et fidei Chiia- 
tiansB persecutor ; princeps tamen Justus, vafer, pnmduv ^ secundnm gentis vam 
traditioneB reUgiosos, To this catholic witness we may add the pnmate of the Ja- 
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▼ived die zeal and gimplkity of the first caliphs. Gold 
and silk were banisbed from his palace; the ude of wine 
from his dominions ; the public revenue was scrupulously 
applied to the public sendee; and the frugal household 
of Noureddin was maintained from his legitimate share 
of the spoil, which he vested in the purchase of a private 
estate. His favourite sultana sighed for some female 
object of expense. Alas (replied the king), I fear Gody 
and am no mare than the treasurer of the Moslems. 
Their property I cannot alienate ; but I still possess three 
shops in the city of Hems : these you may take ; and these 
alone can I bestow. His chamber of justice was the terror 
of the great and the refuge of the poor. Some years after 
the sultan's death an oppressed subject called aloud in 
the streets of Damascus, O Noureddin^ Noureddin^ 
where art thou now? Arise, arise, to pity and pro- 
tect us I A tumult was apprehended, and a living 
tyrant blushed or trembled at the name of a departed 
monarch. 

Canqaert By the arms of the Turks and Franks the Fati- 
^^' mites had been deprived of Syria. In Egypt 
™^^^gjthe decay of their character and influence was 
—1169. still more essential. Yet they were still revered 
as the descendants and successors of the prophet; they 
maintained their invisible state in the palace of Cairo ; 
and their person was seldom violated by the profane 
eyes of subjects or strangers. The Latin ambassadors* 
have described their own introduction through a series 
of gloomy passages, and glittering porticos; the scene 
was esKvened by the warbling of birds and the murmur 
of fountains ; it was enriched by a display of rich furni- 
ture and rare animals; of the imperial treasures, some- 



eoMtes, (Abvlpbamg. p. 867.) quo non slter erat inter regec vitm ratione m ^ 
UndaJbifi, aut qua mnnlmB juititiA expeiimentu alnmdaret. The true praiie^of 
kiB« baiter their dea0^ and from thA mouth of their enemiee. 

•From the ambaasador, WiUiam of Tyre (lib. 19. c 17, 18.) describee the palace 
of Cairo. In the caliph's txeaaore were fouod a peazl aa large as a pigeon's egg, a 
rubv weighing soTeateen Egyptian drachms, an emerald a m£n and ahalf in l«Dgtli» 
and many vases of crystal and porcelain of China. (Renaudot, p. 556.) 

x2 
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thing: was shewn and much was supposed; and the long' 
order of unfolding doors was guarded by black soldiers 
and domestic eunuchs. The sanctuary of the presence- 
chamber was veiled with a curtain; and the vizier, who 
conducted the ambassadors, laid aside his scimitar, and 
prostrated himself three times on the ground ; the veil 
was then removed ; and they beheld the commander of 
the faithful, who signified his pleasure to the first slave 
of the throne. But this slave was his master ; the viziers 
or sultans had usurped the supreme administration of 
Egypt; the claims of the rival candidates were decided 
by arms; and the name of the most worthy, of the 
strongest, was inserted in the royal patent of command. 
The factions of Darghamand Shawer alternately expelled 
each other from the capital and country; and the weaker 
side implored the dangerous protection of the sultan of 
Damascus or the king of Jerusalem, the perpetual etie- 
mies of the sect and monarchy of the Fatimites. By his 
arms and religion the Turk was most formidable: but 
the Frank, in an easy direct march, could advance from 
(jaza to the Nile; while the intermediate situation of his 
realm compelled the troops of Noureddin to wheel round 
the skirts of Arabia, a long and painful circuit, which 
exposed them to thirst, fatigue, and the burning winds 
of the desert. The secret zeal and ambition of the Turkish 
prince aspired to reign in Egypt under the name of the 
Abbassides: but the restoration of the suppliant Shawer 
was the ostensible motive of the first expedition ; and the 
success was intrusted to the emir Shiracouh, a valiant 
and veteran commander. Dargham was oppressed and 
slain; but the ingratitude, the jealousy, the just appre- 
hensions, of his more fortunate rival, soon provoked him 
to invite the king of Jerusalem to deliver Egjrpt from 
his insolent benefactors. To this union the forces of 
Shiracouh were unequal; he relinquished the premature 
conquest: and the evacuation of Belbeis or Pelusium 
was the condition of his safe retreat. As the Turks de* 
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filed before the enemy^ and their general closed the rear, 
with a vigilant eye, and a battle-axe in his hand, a Frank 
presumed to ask him if he were not afraid of an attack ? 
It is doubtless in your power to begin the attack (replied 
the intrepid emir); bvi rest assured that not one of my 
soldiers will go to paradise till he has sent an infidel to 
hell. His report of the riches of the land, the ef&mi- 
nacy of the natives, and the disorders of the government, 
revived the hopes of Noureddin; the caliph of Bagdad 
applauded the pious design: and Shiracouh descended 
into Egypt a second time with twelve thousand Turks 
and eleven thousand Arabs. Yet his forces were still 
inferior to the confederate armies of the Franks and Sa- 
racens; and I can discern an unusual degree of military 
art in his passage of the Nile, his retreat into Thebais, 
his masterly evolutions in the batde of Babian, the sur- 
prise of Alexandria, and his marches and counter- 
marches in the flats dnd valley of Egypt, from the tropic 
to the sea. His conduct was seconded by the courage 
of his troops, and on the eve of action a Mamaluke^ ex- 
claimed, If we cannot wrest Egypt from the Christian 
dogSy why do we not renounce the honours and rewards 
of the sultany and retire to labour with thepeasants^ or to 
spin with the females of the haram? Yet after all his 
efforts in the field," after the obstinate defence of Alex- 
andria'' by his nephew Saladin, an honourable capitula- 
tion and retreat concluded the second enterprise of Shi- 
racouh; and Noureddin reserved his abilities. for a third 
and more propitious occasion. It was soon offered by 

* ManHMLCt plur. MamaUe, is defiDod by Pocock (Prolegom. ad Abulpharag. p. 7.) 
and d'Herbebt, (p. 545.) Benrnm emptidom, seu qui pietio numerato in domini 
poMeuioDem cedit. They freouently occur in the wan of Saladin ; (Bobadin, p. 
t^6, &c.) and it was only the Baharti* Mamalukes that were first intxoduced into 
Egypt by his descendants. 

« Jacobus & Vitriaco (p. 1116.) gives the king of Jerusalem no more than three 
hundred and sevenh^-four knights. Doth the Franks and the Moslems report the 
superior numbers of the enemy; a difference which may be solved by counting or 
omitting the unwarlike Egyptians. 

« It was the Alezandiia of the Arabs, a middle term in extent and riches be- 
tween the period of the Greeks and Romans, and that of the Turks. (SaTaiy, 
Xettres sur J'Egypte, torn. 1. p. tb, 26.) 
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tbe ambitioa and ayarice of Amalric or Amaury, king of 
Jerusalem, who had imbibed the pernicious liiaxim, that 
no faith should be kept with the enemies of God. A 
religious warrior, the great master of the hospital, en- 
couraged him to proceed; the emperor of Constantinofde 
either gave, or promised, a fleet to act with the armies 
of Syria; and the perfidious Christian, unsatisfied with 
spoil and subsidy, aspired to the conquest of Egypt In 
this emergency the Moslems turned their eyes towards 
the sultan of Damascus : the vizier, whom danger encom- 
passed on all sides, yielded to their unanimous vnshes, 
and Noureddin seemed to be tempted by the fair offer 
of one*third of the revenue of the kingdom. The Franks 
were already at the gates of Cairo ; but the suburbs, the 
old city, were burnt on their approach; they were de- 
ceived by an insidious negotiation; and their vassals 
were unable to surmount the barriers of the Nile. They 
prudently declined a contest with the Turks, in the midst 
of a hostile country; and Amaury retired into Palestine 
with the shame and reproach that always adhere to un- 
successftil injustice. After this deliverance, Shiiacouh 
was invested with a robe of honour, which he soon 
stained with the blood of the unfortunate Shawer. For a 
while the Turkish emirs condescended to hold the office 
of vizier: but this foreign conquest precipitated the fall 
of the Fatimites themselves; and the bloodless change 
was accomplished by a message and a word. The 
caliphs had been degraded by their own weakness and 
the tyranny of the viziers; their subjects blushed when 
the descendant and successor of the prophet presented 
his naked hand to the rude gripe of a Latin ambassador; 
they wept when he sent the hair of his women, a sad 
emblem of their grief and terror, to excite the pity of the 
End of the ^^tau of Damascus. By the command of Nou- 
^^^ reddin, and the sentence of the doctors, the holy 
A.S!^* names of Abubeker, Omar, and Othman, were 
^^^^' solemnly restored ; the caliph Mosthadi, of Bag- 
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dad, was acknowledged in the public prayers as the true 
commander of the faithful; and the green liveiy of the 
sons of Ali was exchanged &r the black colour of the 
Abbassides. The last of his race, the caliph Adhed, 
who survived only ten days, expired in happy ignorance 
of his fate: his treasures secur^ the loytdty of the sol- 
diers, and silenced the murmurs of the sectaries; and in 
all subsequent revolutions Egypt has never departed 
from the orthodox tradition of the Moslems/ 
Keignand The hilly couutry beyond the Tigris is occu-^ 
<5^^2^ pied by the pastoral tribes of the Curds:" a 
A.D. 1171 people hardy, strong, savage, impatient of the 
*~^^^^' yoke, addicted to rapine, and tenacious of the 
government of their national chiefs. The resemblance 
of name, situation, and manners, seems to identify them 
with the Carduchians of the Greeks :" and they still de^ 
fend against the Ottoman porte, the antique freedom 
which they asserted against the successors of Cyrus. 
Poverty and ambition prompted them to embrace the 
profession of mercenary soldiers ; the service of his fa- 
ther and uncle prepared the reign of the great Saladin;^ 
and the son of Job or Ayub, a simple Curd, magnani- 
mously smiled at his pedigree, which flattery deduced 
from the Arabian caliphs."" So unconscious was Nou- 

y For tbU great revolatiim of Egypt, see William of TVre, (lib. 19. 5—7. IS-- 
51. to. 5—12.) Bohadin, (in Vit. Saladin, p. 30—39.) Abolfeda, (in Excerpt. 
SGholtena, p. 1—13.) d*Heibelot (Bibliot Orient Adhtd. Fathemah, but very incor- 
rect), Renaodot, Qfiat Patriarch, Alex. p. 5S2— 525. 532—537.) Vertot, (Hiat. 
dee Cberalien de Malthe, torn. 1. p. 141 — 163, in 4to.) and M. de Ouignes. (torn. 
t, p. 18&--215.) 

> For the Cnrda, iee de Guignee, torn. 1. p. 416. 417. the Index Geographical of 
Sdraltena, and TaTomier, Voyages, p. 1. p. 308, 309. The Ayoubitee descended 
from the tribe of Rawadici, one of the noblest ; but as they were infected with the 
heresy of the metemphsychosis, the orthodox saltans insinuated that their descent 
was only on the mottier's side, and that their ancestor was a stranger who settled 
among Uie Cords. 

» See the foaith book of the Anabasis of Xenophon. The Ten ThonsaMd suffered 
more from the arrows of the free Cardochians, than from the splendid weakness of 
^e Great King. 

b We are indebted to the prolessor Sehaltens (Loff. Bat. 1755, in f<rfio) for tlie 
richest and moat anthentic materials, a life of Saiadmt by his friend and minister 
the cadhi Bohadin, and copious extracts from the history of his kinsman, the prince 
Abolfeda of Hamah. To tiiese we may add, the article of SaUhedtUn in the Biblio- 
theqoe Oneatale, and all that may be gleaned from the Dynasties of Abulphara^os. 

« Since Abolfeda was himself an Ayoubite, he may share the praise, fet ittitat" 
ing, at least tacitly, the modesty of the founder. 
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reddin of the uopending ruin of his house, that he con- 
strained the reluctant youth to follow his uncle Shiia- 
couh into E^pt ; his military character was established 
by the defence of Alexandria ; and if we may believe 
the Latins, he solicited and obtained from the Christian 
general the profane honours of knighthood.** On the 
death of Shiracouh, the office of grand vizier was be- 
stowed on Saladin, as the youngest and least powerfiil 
of the emirs ; but with the advice of his father, whom 
he invited to Cairo, his genius obtained the ascendant 
over his equals, and attached the army to his person and 
interest. While Noureddin lived, these ambitious Curds 
were the most humble of his slaves ; and the indiscreet 
murmurs of the divan were silenced by the prudent 
Ayub, who loudly protested, that at the command of the 
sultan he himself would lead his son in chains to the 
foot of the throne. Such language (he added in private) 
wets prudent und proper in an assembly of your rivals; 
but toe are now above fear and obedience ; and the threats 
of Noureddin shall not extort the tribute of a sugar <ane. 
His seasonable death relieved them from the odious 
and doubtful conflict ; his son, a minor of eleven years 
of age, was left for a while to the emirs of Damascus ; 
and the new lord of Egypt was decorated by the caliph 
with every title* that could sanctify his usurpation in the 
eyes of the people. Nor was Saladin long content with 
the possession of Egypt ; he despoiled the Christians of 
Jerusalem, and the Atabeks of Damascus, Aleppo, and 
Diarbekir : Mecca and Medina acknowledged him for 
their temporal protector : his brother subdued the distant 
regions of Yemen, or the happy Arabia ; and at the hour 
of his death, his empire was spread from the African 

' Hist. HierosoL in the Gesta Dei per Fiancos, p. 1 152. A similar example may 
be fomid in JoinTille(p. 48. edition du Lonvre) ; but the piouB Sl Louis refosed to 
dignifV infidels with the order pf Christian knighthood. ' (Ducange, Obserrstio&s, 
p. 70.) 

<^ In these Arabic titles/rvU^ionis must always be understood , Noureddin, lumen 
r. ; Ettodin, decus ; Amadoddin, columen : our hero's proper name was Joseph, 



and he was styled Salahoddin, salus; Al Mallchiu, Al Nanrvs, lez defensor 
Modeffir pater yictorias. Scultens, Pr«rat. 
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Tripoli to the Tigris, and from the Indian ocean to the 
mountains of Armenia. In the judgment of his charac** 
ter, the reproaches of treason and ingratitude strike for- 
cibly on our minds, impressed as they are with the 
principle and experience of law and loyalty. But his 
ambition may in some measure be excused by the revo- 
lution of Asia,^ which had erased every notion of legiti- 
mate succession ; by the recent example of the Atabeks 
themselves ; by his reverence to the son of his benefac- 
tor ; his humane and generous behaviour to the collateral 
branches ; by their incapacity and his merit ; by the ap- 
probation of the caliph, the. sole source of all legitimate 
power, and, above all, by the wishes and interest of the 
people, whose happiness is the first object of government 
In his virtues, and in those of his patron, they admired 
the singular union of the hero and the saint ; for both 
Noureddin and Saladin are ranked among the Mahometan 
saints ; and the constant mediation of the holy war ap- 
pears, to have shed a serious and sober colour over their 
lives and actions. The youth of the latter* was addicted 
to wine and women ; but his aspiring spirit soon re- 
nounced the temptations of pleasure, for the graver fol- 
lies of fame and dominion : the garment of Saladin was 
of coiarse woollen ; water was his only drink ; and while 
he emulated the temperance, he surpassed the chastity of 
his Arabian prophet. Both in faith and practice, he was 
a rigid Mussulman ; he ever deplored that the defence of 
religion had not allowed him to accomplish the pilgrim- 
age of Mecca ; but at the stated hours, five times each 
day, the sultan devoutly prayed with his brethren ; the 
involuntary omission of fasting was scrupulously repaid; 
and his perusal of the Koran on horseback, between the 
approaching armies, may be quoted as a proof, however 

' Abulfeda, who descended from a brother of Saladin, obsenres from manv ex- 
amplef , that die founders of the dynasties took the guilt for themselves, and left th* 
reward to iheir innoc|nt coUatertUs. (Excerpt, p. 10.) 

r See his life and character in Kenaudot, p. 537—548. 
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ostentatious, of piety and courage.'' The superstifibus 
doctrine of the sect of Shafei, was the only study that he 
deigned to encourage : the poets were sidTe in his con- 
tempt ; but all profane science was the object of his 
ayersion; and a philosopher, who had vented some 
speculative novelties, was seized and strangled by the 
command of the royal saint. The justice of his divan 
was accessible to the meanest suppliant against himself 
and his ministers ; and it was only for a kingdom that 
Saladin would deviate from the rule of equity. While 
the descendants of Seljuk and Zenghi held his stirmip, 
and smoothed his garments, he was affable and patient 
with the meanest of his servants. So boundless was his 
liberality, that he distributed twelve thousand horses at 
the siege of Acre ; and, at the time of his death, no more 
than forty-seven drachms of silver, and one piece of gold 
coin were found in the treasury ; yet in a martial reign, 
the tributes were diminished, and the wealthy citizens 
enjoyed, without fear or danger, the fruits of their indus- 
try. Egypt, Syria, and Arabia, were adorned by the 
royal foundations of hospitals, colleges, and moschs, and 
Cairo was fortified with a wall and citadel; but his 
works were consecrated to public use;*, nor did the 
sultan indulge himself in a garden or palace of private 
luxury, in a fanatic age, himself a fanatic, the genuine 
virtues of Saladin commanded the esteem of the Chris- 
tians : the emperor of Germany gloried in his friendship;^ 
the Greek emperor solicited his alliance ;* and the con- 
quest of Jerusalem diffused, and perhaps magnified, his 
fame both in the east and west. 

His c<m- During its short existence, the kingdom of Je- 
imgdm/ rusalem"" was jsupported by the discord of the 

^ HiB dril and religious trurtaes are celebrated in tke first chapter of Bohadia, 
(p. 4—^.) himself an ere-witness and an honest bigot. 

I In many works, parbculaxly Joseph's well in the castle of Cairo, the saltan and 
the patriarch have been confonnded by the ignorance of natives and tratieilen. 
^ Anonym. Canisii, torn. 3. p. 2. p. 504. ' Bobadin, p. 129, ISO. 

n For the Latin kingdom of Jerusalem, see William of Tyre, from the ninth to 
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A.D.ii8r, Turks and Saracens ; and both the Fatimite ca* 
^^^^' liphs and the snltans of Damascus w^e tempted 
to sacrifice the cause of their religion to the meaner con* 
siderations of private and present advantage. But the 
powers of Egypt, Syria, and Arabia, were now united by 
a hero, whom nature and fortune had armed against the 
Christians. All without now bore the most threatening 
aspect; and all was feeble and hollow in the internal 
state of Jerusalem. After the two first Baldwins^ the bro- 
ther and cousin of Godfirey of Bouillon, the sceptire de- 
volved by female succession to Melisenda, daughter of 
the second Baldwin, and her husband Fulk, .count of 
Anjou, the father, by a former marriage, of our English 
Plantagenets. Their two sons, Baldwin the Third, and 
Amaury, waged a strenuous, and not unsuccessfiil war, 
against the infidels ; but the son of Amaury, Baldwin 
the Fourth, was deprived by the leprosy, a gift of the 
^crusades, of the faculties both of mind and body. His 
sister Sybilla, the mother of Baldwin the Fifth, was his 
natural heiress ; after the suspicious death of her child, 
she crowned her second husband, Guy of Lusignan, a 
prince of a handsome person, but of such base renown, 
that his own brother Jeffrey was heard to exclaim, Sitice 
they have madehim a king, surely they would have made 
me a god ! The choice was generally blamed ; and the 
most powerftil vassal, Raymond count of Tripoli, who 
had been excluded from the succession and regency, en* 
tertained an implacable hatred against the king, and ex- 
posed his honour and conscience to the temptations of 
the sultan. Such were the guardians of the holy city ; a 
leper, a child, a woman, a coward, and a traitor; yet its 
fate was delayed twelve years by' some supplies firom 
Europe, by the valour of the military orders, and by the 
distant or domestic avocations of their great enemy. At 
length, on every side the sinking state was encircled and 

the twenty-second book. Jacob a Vitriaco, Hist. Hierosolem, 1. i. and Sanutu, 
Secreta Fklelium Crucis, 1. 3. p. 6—9. 
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pressed by a hostile fine ; and the truce was violated by 
Ihe Franks, whose existence it protected* A soldier of 
fortune, Reginald of Chatillon, had seized a fortress on 
the edge of the desert, from whence he pillaged the ca- 
rayans, insulted Mahomet, and threatened the cities of 
Mecca and Medina. Saladin condescended to complain ; 
rejoiced in the denial of justice ; and at the head of four* 
score thousand horse and foot, invaded the Holy Land. 
The choice of Tiberias for his first siege was suggested 
by the count of Tripoli, to whom it belonged ; and the 
Idng of Jerusalem v^as persuaded to drain his garrisons, 
and to arm his people, for the relief of that important 
place.'' By the advice of the perfidious Rajmaond, the 
Christians were betrayed into a camp destitute of water : 
he fled on the first onset, with the curses of both na* 
tions:"* Lusignan was overthrown, with the loss of thirty 
thousand men; and the wood of the true cross, a dire 
misfortune ! was left in the power of the infidels. The 
royal captive was conducted to the tent of Saladin ; and 
as he fainted with thirst and terror, the generous victor 
presented him with a cup of sherbet, cooled ih snow, 
without suffering his companion, Reginald of Chatillon, 
to partake of this pledge of hospitality and pardon. The 
person and dignity of a king (said the sultto) are sacred; 
but this impious robber must instantly acknowledge the 
prophety whom he has blasphemed^ or meet the death 
which he has so often deserved. On the proud or con- 
scientous refusal of the Christian warrior, Saladin struck 
him on the head with his scimitar, and Reginald was 
dispatched by the guai^ds.^ The trembling Lusignan 

■ Templarii ut apef bombabant, et hospitalarii ut renti stridebant, et baronet 
se exitio ofierebant, et tmcopuli (the Chnrtian light troopa) aemet ipn in igaem * 
injiciebant (Ispahani de Ezpognatioiie Kudsitica, p. 18. apud Schulcens); a ipe- 
cimen of Arabian eloquence Bomewhat different from the style of Xenonhon. 

• The Latins affirm, the Arabians insinuate, the treason of Raymond; but had 
'he reaHy embraced their religion, he would haye been a saint and a hero in the 
eyes of the latter. 

p Renaud, Reginald, or Arnold de Chatillon, is celebrated by the Latins in hie 
life and deaUi ; but the circumstances of the latter are more distinctly related by 
Bohadin and Abulfeda; and Joinville (Hist, de St. Louis, p. 70.) alludes to the 
practice of Saladin, of neyer putting to death a prisoner who had tasted hif bread 
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was sent to Damascus to ian honourable prison and speedy 
ransom ; but the victory was stained by the execution of 
two hundred and thirty knights of the hospital, the in- 
trepid champions and martyrs of their feith. The king* 
dom was left without a head ; and of the two grand 
masters of the military orders, the one was slain, and the 
other was a prisoner. From all these cities, both of the 
sea-coast and the inland country, the garrisons had been 
drawn away for this fatal field : Tyre and Tripoli alone 
could escape the rapid inroad of Saladin; and three 
months after the battle of Tiberias, he appeared in arms 
before the gates of Jerusalem.'' 

j^^y He might expect, that the siege of a city so 
^jera- venerable on earth and in heaven, so interesting 
A.D.ii87,to Europe and Asia, would rekindle the last 
' sparks of enthusiasm ; and that of sixty thousand 
Christians, every man would be a soldier, and every sol- 
dier a candidate for martyrdom. But queen Sybilla 
trembled for herself and her captive husband ; and the 
barons and knights, who had escaped from the sword 
and chains of the Turks, displayed the same factious and 
selfish spirit in the public ruin. The most numerous por^ 
tion of the inhabitants were composed of the Ghreek and 
oriental Christians, whom experience had taught to prefer 
the Mahometan before the Latm yoke f and the holy se* 
pulchre attracted a base and needy crowd, without arms 
or courage, who subsisted only on the charity of the 
pilgrims. Some feeble and hasty efforts were made for 
the defence of Jerusalem; but in the space of fourteen 
days, a victorious army drove back the sallies of the 
besieged, planted their engines, opened the wall to the 
breadth of fifteen cubits, applied their scaling ladders, 
and erected on the breach twelve banners of the prophet 

and Bait. Some of the compaaicmfl of Amold had 1>eai alaugbtered, and almost 
lacriiiced, in a TalleY of Meeca, ubi aacrifida mactantur. (Abolfoda, p. St.) 

4 Verbt, who well describes the loss of the kingdom and dty, (Hist, des Che- 
Taliers de Malthe, torn. 1. lib. 8. p. 226 — 178.) inserts tw.o original epistles of a 
Jcnight-templar. 

r Renandot, Hist. Patriaich. Alex. p. 545. 
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and thesukan. It was in vain thata barefoot procession 
of the queen> the women, and the monks, implored the 
Son of Grod to save his tomb and his inheritance firom 
impious violation. Their sole hope was in the mercy of 
the conqueror, and to their first suppliant deputation that 
mercy was sternly denied. He had sworn to avenge the 
patience and long-suffering of the Moslems ; the hour of 
forgiveness was eUq^edy and the moment was now arrived 
to expiate, in blood, the innocent blood which had been 
spin by Godfrey and the first crusaders. But a des** 
perate and successful struggle of the Franks admo- 
nished the sultan that his triumph was not yet secure; 
he listened witih reverence to a solemn adjuration in the 
name of the common Father of mankind ; and a sentiment 
of human sympathy mollified the rigour of fenadcism and 
conquest He consented to accept the city, and to spare 
the inhabitants. The Ghreek and oriental Christians 
were permitted to live under his dominion ; but it was 
stipulated that in forty days all the Franks and Latins 
should evacuate Jerusalem, and be safely conducted to 
the seaports of Syria and Egypt ; that ten pieces (^gold 
should be paid for each man, five for each woman, and 
one for every child ; and tbat those who were unable to 
purchase their freedom, should be detained in perpetual 
slavery. Of some writers it is a favourite and invidious 
theme to compare the humanity of Saladin with the mas- 
sacre of the first crusade. The difference would be 
merely personal; but we should not forget that the 
Christians had ofiered to capitulate, and ^at the Ma- 
hometans of Jerasalem sustained the last ratremities of 
an' assault and storm. Justice is indeed due to the 
fidelity with which the Turkish conqueror fulfilled the 
conditions of the treaty; and he may be deservedly 
praised for the glance of pity which he cast on this 
misery of the vanquished. Instead of a rigorous exac- 
tion of his debt, he accepted a sum of thirty thousand 
byzants for the ransom of seven thousand poor ; two or 
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three thousand more were diflmifwed by his giatuitoua 
clemency; and the number of slaves' was reduced to 
elev^i (NT fourteen thousand persons. In his interview 
with the queen, his words, and even his tears, suggested 
the kindest consolations; his liberal amis were distii- 
btited among those who had been made orphans or 
widows by the fortune of war ; and while the knights of 
the hospital were in arms against him» he allowed their 
more pious brethren to continue, during the tenn of a 
year, the care and service of the sick. In these acts of 
mercy the virtue of Saladin deserves our admiration and 
love : he was above ike necessity of dissimulation, and 
his stem fitnaticism would have prompted him to dis- 
semble^ rather than to affect, this profane compassion for 
the enemies of the Koran. After Jerusalem had been 
deUvered from the presence of the strangers, the sultan 
made his triumphant entry, his banners waving in the 
wind, and to the harmony of martial music. The great 
mosch of Omar, which had been converted into a church, 
was again consecrated to one God and his prophet Ma- 
hornet ; the walls and pavement were purified with rose 
water; and a pulpit, the labour of Noureddin, was 
^*ected in the sanctuary. But when the golden cross, 
that glittered on the dome, was cast down, and dragged 
through the streets, the Christians of every sect uttered 
a lamentable groan, which was answered by the joyful 
shouts of the Moslems. In four ivory chests the pa- 
triarch had collected the crosses; the images, the vases, 
and the relics, of the holy place: they were seized by 
the conqueror^ who was desiring of presenting the ca- 
liph with the trophies of Christian idolatry. He was 
persuaded, however, to intrust them to the patriarch and 
prince of Antioch ; and the pious pledge was redeemed 
by Bichard of England, at the expense of fi%-two thou- 
sand byzants of gold*. 

• For tlia conquest of Jenualem, Bohadin, (p. 67-^75.) and Abnlfeda (p. 40 — 
— 4S.) are our Moslem witnesses. Of the Christiaii, Bemard Thesaurarius 
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itietbiid ^^^ nations might fear and hope the imme- 
"oau^^, ^\^te and final expulgi<m of the Latins from 
A. D. 1186. Syria ; which was yet delayed above a century 
after the death of Saladin/ In the career of victory, he 
was first checked by the resistance of Tyre ; the troops 
and garrisons, which had capitulated, were imprudendjr 
oonducted to the same port; their numbers were ade- 
quate to the defence of the place ; and the arrival of 
Oonrad of Montferrat inspired the disorderly crowd with 
confidence and union. His father, a venerable pilgrim, 
had been made prisoner in the battle of Tiberias ; but 
that disaster was unknown in Italy and Greece, when 
the son was urged, by ambition and piety, to visit the 
inheritance of his royal nephew, the infant Baldwin. 
The view of the Turkish banners warned him from the 
hostile coast of Jafia; and Conrad was unanimously 
hailed as the prince and champion of Tyre, which was 
already besieged by the conqueror of Jerusalem. The 
firmness of his zeal, and perhaps his knowledge of a ge- 
nerous foe, enabled him to brave the threats of the sul- 
tan, and to declare, that should his aged parent be ex- 
posed before the walls, he himself would discharge the 
first arrow, and glory in his descent from a Christian 
martyr." The Egyptian fleet was allowed to enter the 
harbour of Tyre ; but the chain was suddenly drawn, 
and five galleys were either sunk or taken : a thousand 
Turks were slain in a sally ; and Saladin, after burning 
his engines, concluded a glorious campaign by a dis- 
graceful retreat to Damascus* He was soon assailed by 
a more formidable tempest. The pathetic narratives, 
and even the pictures, that represented, in lively colours, 

(c. 151 — 167.) is the most copious and authentic ; see likewise BCattihew Paris. 
(^ HO— H4) 

'The sieges of Tjre and Acre are most copiously described by Bernard Tliesaa- 
nrius, (de Aoquisitione Tero Sancte» c. 167 — 179.) the author of the HisCoria 
Hieroaolymitana (p. 1150 — 117S. in Bongarsius), Abulfeda, (p. 45—50.) and Bo- 
hadin. (p. 75-179.) 

• I have followed a moderate and probable representatian of the fact by Vertot, 
who adopts, without reluctance, a romantic tale, the old marquis is actaally ex- 
posed to the darts of the besieged. 
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the servitude and profanation of Jerusalem, awakened 
the torpid sensibility of Europe ; the emperor, Frederic 
Barbarossa, and the kings of France and England, as- 
sumed the cross; and the tardy magnitude of their 
armaments was anticipated by the maritime states of the 
Mediterranean and the ocean. The skilful and provi- 
dent Italians first embarked in the ships of Genoa, Pisa, 
and Venice. They were speedily followed by the most 
eager pilgrims of France, Normandy, and the western 
isles. The powerful succour of Flanders, Frise, and 
Denmark, filled near a hundred vessels ; and the northern 
warriors were distinguished in the field by a lofty stature 
and a ponderous battle-axe/ Their increasing multi- 
tudes could no longer be confined within the walls of 
Tyre, or remain obedient to the voice of Conrad. They 
pitied the misfortunes, and revered the dignity of Lu- 
fiignan, who was released from prison, perhaps, to divide 
the army of the Franks. He proposed the recovery of 
Ptolemais, or Acre, thirty miles to the south of Tyre ; 
and the place was first invested by two thousand horse 
and thirty thousand foot, under his nominal command. 
I shall not expatiate on the story of this memorable 
siege, which lasted near two years, and consumed, in a 
narrow space, the forces of Europe and Asia. Never 
Siege of did the flame of enthusiasm bum with fiercer and 
^'jjQ^ more destructive rage; nor could the true be- 
Jniy, ' lievers, a common appellation, who consecrated 
Jiiy." 'their own martyrs, refuse some applause to the 
mistaken zeal and courage of their adversaries. At the 
sound of the holy trumpet, the Moslems of Egypt, Syria, 
Arabia, and the oriental provinces, assembled under the 
servant of the prophet 'J his camp was pitched and re- 
moved within a few miles of Acre; and belaboured, 

s Nortlimanni et Gothi, et cKteri popali insulainm qnas inter occidentem et 
■eptamtrionem ats fimt» gentef belticoaa, corpoiis proceri, mortiB intrepidv, 
bipennibus armatei navibos rotondis qus YsnacnuB dicimtur advecta. 

r The buuman of Jerusalem (p. 1108.) adda the nationa of the east, from the 
Xigrii to India, and the swarthy tribes of Moors and GetuUans, so that Asia and' 
imca fought against Europe. 

VOL. VII. Y 
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night m/i 4ajr, % tl^ relief of hii) bredgpen and the w** 
noyaiice of the FranJb. Nine b^tles, noli unwortf^ of 
the name^ were fought, in the neighbourhood of lopuivt 
Q^rme)^ with t^uch yicissitude. of fortune, that ii^ one i^t- 
tack thesultaq forced his way into tb^ ci^; diat in oiiie 
sally, the Chri£[ti^ penetratcfd to the royal tent By the 
means of div^s and pf geons, a regular correspondence 
w^ mamt^fned. with the besiegenl.; anc^ as.o^tea as.th^ 
se^ was left opep, the exhausted g^^rrison. was. withd]:awiiy 
and a fresh supply was poured into the place. Thi) 
Latin camp wasi lliinned, \>y faming, the 8w;oEd) and(t}i9 
plimate ; but^the tjents of thf dead i^ece replfmi^hed witb 
new pilgrims^ ^ho exaggerated the 3trength and sp$^ 
of th^ approaiching counti;paen. The^ vulgar wa^ aato->* 
nished by the report, that the pope Hin^f, with aii ii^ 
lU^iperable crusade, was advanced as far as. Constfmtipo- 
ple. The march of the emperor filled the ea^t with n^t^ 
ser^pus al^urms ; the obstacles which he eitcount^rod in 
Asia> and perhaps ii^ Greece, werp raised by the ppliiejt 
of Sal^din ; his joy on the death of .Barbarqs;sa was me^r 
sured b^ his esteem; and the Christians were ratbeis 
dismay^ than encoun^d at the sight of the duke of 
Swabia and his wayworn remnant of five thpijmnd 
tiermans. At leqgth^ in the spripg o^ the second yea^^ 
the joyal flei^ts of France and E^land cast a^^^hpr in the 
bay of Ac|:e, and the^ siege lyas. more vigorously pro- 
seqiit^d by the youthful eniuljeOipp^ of tjbe . two kingg^ 
P^l^ Augustus and Richard Plantagenet. After eve^^ 
resoui.ce h$ul been trie^^ and .every hope, was exhanslneid^ 
the defender of Acre submitted to thi^ir fate j a capita^ 
lation was granted, but their, lives, and liberties w^re 
taxed at the hard conditions of a ransom of tw,o hundred 
thousand pieces of gold^ the deliverance of one hundr^ 
nobles and fifteen hundred inferior captives, and the, re- 
storation of the WQod of the holy cross. Some doubts 
in the agreement, and some delay in the execution, re- 
kindled the ftiry of the Franks, and three thousand Mos- 
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lems^ dmost in the sultaoi's view, were beh^acted h^ tke 
command of the saiiguinary Richard.' By the conquest 
of Acre, the Latin powers acquired a strong toWn and a 
convenient harbour ; but the advantage was most dearly 
purchased. The minister and historian, of Saladin com« 
putes, from the report of the enemy, that their numbers^ 
at different periods, amounted to five or six hundred 
thousand ; that more than one hundred thousand Chris* 
titfns were slain ; that a far greater number was lort by 
disease or shipwreck : and that a small portion of this 
mighty host could return in safety to their native coun- 
tries/ 

j^ix^aadof Philip Augustus and Richaid the First, are 
p^^J^e"* the only kings of France and England who have 
A.D.1191, fought imder the same banners; but the holy 
service, in which they were enlisted, was inces- 
santly disturbed by their national jealousy; and the two 
&ctions^ which they protected in Palestine, were more 
averse to each other than to the common enemy. In 
the eyes of the orientals, the French monarch was supe* 
rior in dignity and power ; and, in the emperor's ab* 
sence, the Latins reveared him as their temporal chiefs*' 
His exploits were not adequate to his fame. Philip was 
brave, but the statesman predominated in his character; 
he was soon weary of sacrificing his health and int^est 
on a barren coast; the surrender of Acre became tiie 
signal of his departure : nor could he justify this unpo- 
pular desertion, by leaving the duke of Burgundy, with 

s Bohadin, p. 180 ; and this maMacre is neither denied nor Uamed by the 
Christian historians. Asacritur jussa complentes (the EngKidi BoldiersX says 
Galfridus il Vinesauf, (lib. 4, c. 4. p. 346.) who fixes at two Oiousand seven bun- 
dled the number of victims ; who are multiplied to five thousand bj Boger Hove* 
den. (p. 697, 698.) Hie hnnuuit^ or avance of Philip Augustus was persuaded 
to ransom his prisoners. (Jacob a Vitiiaoo, lib. 1. c. 98. p. I12t.) 

* Bohadin, p. 14. He quotes the judgment of Balianus, and the prince of Sidon, 
and adds, ez illo mundo quasi heminnm paucissimi redierunt. Among the Christ 
fians who died before St. John d'Acre, I find the fiiglish names of de Ferrers, 
earl of Deiby, (Dugdale, Baronage, part 1. p. 260.) Mowbray, (idem> p*lS4.) de 
MandeviJ, de Hemes, St. John.Scrope, Pigot, Talbot, &c. 

^ Magnus hie apud eos, interque r^Kes eorum turn virtnte, turn majestate eminens 

summus rerum arbiter, (fiohadin, p. 159.) He does not seem to have 

known the names either of Philip or Richard. 

y 2 
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fiye Y^nnired knights, and ten thousand foot, for the ser- 
vice of the Holy Land. The king of England, though 
inferior in dignity, surpassed his rival in wealth and mi- 
litary renown f and if heroism be confined to brutal and 
ferocious valour, Richard Plantagenet will stand high 
among the heroes of the age. The memory oiCceur de 
JUany or the lion-hearted prince, was long dear and glo- 
rious to his English subjects; and, at the distance of 
sixty years, it was celebrated in proverbial sayings by 
the grandsons of the Turks and Saracens, against whom 
he had fought : his tremendous name was employed by 
the Syrian mothers to silence their infants ; and if a 
horse suddenly started from the way, his rider was wont 
to exclaim. Dost thou think king Richard is in that bush?^ 
His cruelty to the Mahometans was the effect of temper 
and zeal ; but I cannot believe that a soldier, so free 
and fearless in the use of his lance, would have descended 
to whet a dagger against his valiant brother Conrad of 
Montferrat, who was slain at Tyre by some secret assas- 
sins.* After the surrender of Acre, and the departure of 
Philip, the king of England led the crusaders to the re- 
covery of the sea-coast ; and the cities of Caesarea and 
Jaffa were added to the fragments of the kingdom of 
Lusignan. A march of one hundred miles from Acre 
to Ascalon was a great and perpetual battle of elevea 
days. In the disorder of his troops, Saladin remained 
on the field with seventeen guards, without lowering his 
standard, or suspending the sound of his brazen kettle- 
drum : he again rallied and renewed the charge; and 
his preachers or heralds called aloud on the unitarians 

^ Rez Anglis pnestrenuiu . . . rege Galloruin minor apad eos oensebalnr ra>' 
tione regni atque dignitatis : ied turn divitiia florentior, torn beliici virtute miilto 
0rat celebrior. (Bohadin, p. I6i.) A atianger might admire those riches; th» 
national historians will tell with what lawless and wasteful oppression they wero 
oollected. * JoinTille, p. 17. Cuides-tu qae oe soit le roi Richait ? 

• Yet he was guilty in the opinio^ of the Moslems, who attest the confMsua of 
the as s assi n s, and that they were seat by the king of England ; (Bohadin, p. 995.) 
and his only defence is an absurd and palpable forgery, (Hist, de TAcademie dea 
Inscriptions, torn. 16. p. 155—163.) a pretended letter from the prince of tiie as- 
sassins, the sheich, or old man of the momitain, who justified Kichaid, by i 
ing to himself the guilt or merit of the murder. x 
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manfully to stand up against the Christian idolaters. 
But the progress of these idolaters was. irresistible : and 
it was only by demolishing the walls and buildings of 
Ascalon, that the sultan could prevent them from occu* 
pying an important fortress on the confines of E^ypt. 
During a serere winter, the armies slept; but in Uie 
spring, the Franks advanced within a day's march of 
Jerusalem, under the leading standard of the English 
king, and his active spirit intercepted a convoy, or ca* 
ravan, of seven thousand camels. Saladin^ had, fixed 
his station in the holy city; but the city was struck with 
consternation and discord: he fasted; he prayed; 
he preached ; he offered to share the dangers of the 
siege ; but his Mamalukes, who remembered the fate of 
their companions at Acre, pressed the sultan, with loyal 
or seditious clamours, to reserve his person and their 
courage for the future defence of their religion and em- 
pire.' The Moslems were delivered by the sudden, or, 
as they deemed, the miraculous retreat of the Christians ;'' 
and the laurels.of Richard were blasted by the prudence, 
or envy, of his companions. The hero, ascending a hill, 
and veiling his face, exclaimed with an indignant voice, 
ITiose who are unwilling to rescue, are unworthy to view, 
the sepulchre of Christ ! After his return to Acre, on 
the news that Jaffa was surprised by the sultan, he sailed 
with some merchant vessels, and leaped foremost on the 
beach ; the castle was relieved by his presence ; and 
sixty thousand Turks and Saracens fled before his arms. 
The discovery of his weakness provoked them to return 
in the morning; and they found him carelessly encamped 

f See the diatreas and pious firmness of Saladin, as they are described by Boha- 
din, (p. 7 — 9. fS6— 257.) who himself banmgoed the defenders of Jenisalem ; their 
fears were not unknown to the enemy. (Jacob a Vitriaco, lib. 1. c. 100. p. llfS. 
Vinisauf, lib. 5. c. 50. p. 399.) 

f Yet unless the saltan, or an Ayoubite prince, remained in Jerusalem, nee Cuidx, 
Turcis, nee Turd assent obtemperaturi Curdis.(Bohadin,p. 936.) He draws aside 
a comer of the poUtical curtain. 

k Bohadin, (p. S37.) and even Je£Ere^ de Vimsauf, (lib. 6. c. 1—8. p. 403—409.) 
ascribe the retreat to Ridiard himself; and Jacobus a Viiriaco observes, that in 
his impatience to depart, in alteram Tirnm mutatus est. (p. ItfS,) Yet JotttviJle, 
a French knieht, accuses the envy of Hugh duke of BurBundy, (p. 1 16.) without sup- 
posing, like Matthew Paris, that he was bribed by Saladin. 
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before the gates, with only seventeen knights and three 
hundred archers. Without counting their numbers, he 
sustained their charge ; and we learn from the evidence 
of his enemies, that the king of England, grasping his 
lance, rode furiously along their front, from the right to 
the left wing, without meeting an adversary who dared 
to encounter his career.^ Am I writing the history of 
Orlando or Amadis ? 

Hu treaty During these hostilities, a languid and tedious 
udde- negotiation^ between the Franks and Moslems 

puturSf 

AJ0.119S, was started, and continued, and brdcen, and 
^'**°*^'' again resumed, and again broken. Some acts of 
royal courtesy, the gift of snow and fruit, the exchange 
of Norway hawks and Arabian horses, soft;ened the as^ 
perity of religious war : from the vicissitude of success, 
the monardis might learn to suspect that Heaven was 
neutral in the quarrel ; nor, after the trial of each other, 
could either hope for a decisive victory.^ The heaUh 
both of Richard and Saladin appeared to be in a declin* 
ing state; and they respectively suffered the evils of dis 
tant and domestic warfare : Plantagenet was impatient 
to punish a perfidious rival who had invaded Normandy 
in his absence ; and the indefatigable sultan was subi- 
dued by th^ cries of the people, who was the victim, and 
of the soldiers, who were the instruments, of his martial 
zeal. The first demands of the king of England were the 
restitution of Jerusalem, Palestine, and the true cross ; 

I The ezpeditioni to Ascal<m, JeTaBalem» and Jaflk, are related by Bohadm^ 
1S4— 149.) and Abulfeda. (p. 51, 5S.) The author of the Idneraiy, or the monk 
of St. AU>an'8, cannot exaggerate the cadM*B account of the prowess of Richard } 
(Vinisauf , tib. 6. c. 14— 14. p. 41 2— 4S1. Hist Miyor, p. 137—143.) and on the 
whole of this war, there ia a marrellous agreement between the Christians and 
Mahometan writers, who mntually praise the Tiitaes of their enemies. 

^ See the progress of negotiation and hostility in Bohadin, (p. 207 — ^260.) who 
was himself an actor in the treaty. Richard declared his intention of retaining with 
new armies to the conquest of the Holy Land; and Saladin answered the menace 
with a civil compliment. (Vinisauf» hb. c. 28. p. 423.) 

1 The most copious and original account of this holy war ia Galfridi & Vinisanf 
itineraiium Regis Anglorum Richardiet aliorum in Teiram in Hiei08olymorum» in 
six books, nublished in the secopd Tolume of Gale's Scriptores Hist Angli(ane.(p» 
247— -429.) Roger Horeden and Matth^^ Paris afford likewise many valuabla 
materials ; and the fbxmer describes, with accuracy, the disdpliiie and narigatlcBi 
of the £DgU9h fleet. 
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and lie firmly dedared, that hitti^felf atid his brbther pil- 
grita^ would lend their livei^ in the pio\iS Iftbonr, rather 
than retUm to Europe with ignominy and remorse. But 
the consci^ce of Saladin refused, without some weiy^htjr 
'cdtbt>etisatibn, to resbrfe the idols^ or prorilote the idol- 
atry, of the GhH^tians : he asserted, with eqiial fihnness, 
his ireligiotis and ci^il claim to the sbvereignty of Pales- 
tine; descdtlted on the ithportiince and skiicitity 6f Je- 
rusaletii ; dnd rejected all tisrms bf tUe ^stablishmehi, 6i 
partition df the Latins. The marriage which Richard 
X$ropoSed, bf his sister with the t^tlltan^'i^ brbthef, was de- 
feated by the diflTerence bf faith : the prinbess abhorred 
the ^rkhlmc^ bf a Tiirk : and Adel, dr Sapihadih, would 
not easily renounce si plurality of wives. A personal 
iiiterview was declined by Saladin, who alleged theiir 
mutual ignorance of each other's language, and the ne- 
gotiation Wds man^^d With much art and delay by their 
interpreters arid envoys. The final agreement was 
equally disapproved by the zealMs of both parties, by the 
Roman poritiff and the c^ail iph of Bagdad. It was stipu- 
lated that Jerusalem and the holy sepulchre should be 
dpen^ Without tribute oi Vexation, to the pilgrimage of 
the JjAiBL Christians ; that, after the demdlition of As- 
^dH, they should indlusively possess the sed-coast fifothi 
Jaffi^ to Tyre; that the id'ubt of Tnj^oli and l3ie prinde 6i 
Antloch j^oiiM be competed in the trued ; and tti!a^ 
Auring ll£ree yeairs and thtde months dl hostiMes should 
ceioe. The principjail chiefs of .the two an&i^S ^Woife ia 
the observance of the treaty ; but the moniurch^ ^'er^ 
satisfied with giving their word and £beir right hand ; 
and the royal majesty was excused from an oatlr^ which 
always implies some suspididh of falsehood and dislio- 
Bour. Richard embtoked fbr Europe, to seek a long 
captivity and a premature grave; and the space of a few 
Deafh of months ddticludcd the life and glories of Saladin. 
^p^95, The orientals de^crlbfe his edifying death, which 
March 4. happened at Damascus; but they seem ignoraint 
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of the equal diistribution of his alms atnong the three 
religions," or of the display of a shroud, instead of a 
standard, to admonish the east of the instability of hu- 
man greatness. The unity of empire was dissolved by 
his death ; his sons were oppressed by the stronger arm 
of their uncle Saphadin : the hostile interests of the sul- 
tans of Egypt, Damascus, and Aleppo," were again re- 
vived ; and the Franks or Latins stood, and breathed, 
and hoped, in their fortresses along the Syrian coast 
Innocent The uoblcst monumcut of a conqueror's fame, 
^"d. 11 98 and of the terror which he inspired, is the Sala- 
--i«i6. ^jQg tenth, a general tax, which was imposed on 
the laity, and even the clergy, of the Latin church, for 
the service of the holy war. The practice was too lucra- 
tive to expire with the occasion ; and this tribute be- 
came the foundation of all the tithes and tenths on eccle- 
siastical benefices which have bjeen granted by the Ro- 
man pontiffs to Catholic sovereigns, or reserved for the 
immediate use of the apostolic see.** This pecuniary 
emolument must have tended to increase the interest of 
the popes in the recovery of Palestine : after the death 
of Saladin they preached the crusade, by their epistles, 
their legates, and their missionaries ; and the accom- 
plishment of the pious work might have been expected 
from the zeal and talents of Innocent the Third.^ Under 
that young and ambitious priest, the successors of St. 
Peter attained the full meridian of their greatness; and 
in a reign of eighteen years, he exercised a despotic 
command over the emperors and kings, whom he raised 
and deposed; over the nations, whom an interdict of 

• Evan Vertot (torn. 1. p, 251.) adopts the foolish notion of the indiffeience of 
Saladin, who professed the Koran with his last breath. 

B See the succession of the Ayoubites, in Abolpharagius, (Dynast, p. t77, &c.) 
and the tables of M. de Gnignes, TArt de Verifier les Dates, and the Bibliodequa 
Orientale. 

• Thomassin (Discipline de TEglise, torn. 3. p. 311— sr4.) has coptonsly treated 
of the origin, abuses, and restrictions, of these tenths, A theory was started, bat 
not pursued, that they were ri^tfully due to the pope, a tenth of the Lerites' 
tenth to the hieh-priest (Selden on Tithes ; see his wocfcs, vol. 3. p. «. p. 1083.) 

P^ee the Oesta Innocentii, 3. in Muratori, Script. Rer. Ital. (torn. 3. p. U 
p.486*-568.) \ r 
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months or years deprived, for the offence of their rulers, 
of the exercise of Christian worship. In the council of 
the Lateran he acted as the ecclesiastical, almost as the 
temporal, sovereign of the east and west. It was at the 
feet of his legate that John of England surrendered his 
crown ; and Innocent may boast of the two most signal 
triumphs over sense and humanity, the establishment of 
transubstantiation, and the origin of the inquisition. At 
his voice, two crusades, the fourth and the fifth, were 
undertaken ; but except a king of Hungaiy, the princes 
of the second order were at the head of the pilgrims; the 
forces were inadequate to the design; nor did the effects 
correspond with the hopes and wishes of the pope and 
the people. The fourth crusade was diverted 
cnuade, from Syria to Constantinople ; and the conquest 
A.D.i203.Qf the Greek or Roman empire by the Latins 
will form the proper and important subject of the next 
The fifth, chapter. In the fifth,** two hundred thousand 
A.D.i«i8. Franks were landed at the eastern mouth of the 
Nile. They reasonably hoped that Palestine mus>t be 
subdued in Egypt, the seat and storehouse of the sultan; 
and after a siege of sixteen months, the Moslems de- 
plored the loss of Damietta, But the Christian army was 
ruined by the pride and insolence of the legate Pelagius, 
who, in ^e pope's name, assumed the character of ge- 
neral. The sickly Franks were encompassed by the 
waters of the Nile, and the oriental forces ; and it was by 
the evacuation of Damietta that they obtained a safe re- 
treat, some concessions for the pilgrims, and the tardy 
restitution of the doubtful relic of the true cross. The 
failure may in some measure be ascribed to the abuse and 
multiplication of the crusades, which were preached at 
the same time against the Pagans of Livonia, the Moors 

q See the fifth cnuade, and the lieee of Damietta, in Jacobus s Vitriaco (lib. 3. 
p. 1195—1149. in the Gesta Dei of Bongaxaiiu), an eye-witness, Bernard The- 
sanrarios, (in Script. Mniatori, torn. 7. p. 8t5— -846. c. 190 — ^207.) a contempo- 
laiy, and Sanutus, (Secreta Fidel. Crocis, lib. 5. p. 11. c. 4-<^9.) a diligent com- 
piler; and of the Aiabians, Abulpharagins, (Dynast, p. 294.) and the extracts at 
the end of JoQiville. (p. 633. 637. 540. 647, &c.) 
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of Spam, the Albigecwi of Fhmee, and the kings of 
Sicily of the imperial family/ In these meritoHoiisselr- 
TiCes the Tolunteen might acquire at home the i&ame 
spiritual indulgence, and a larger measure of temporal 
rewards ; end even the popes in their zeal against a do-^ 
ttestic enemy, were sometimes tasipted to forget the 
distress of their Syrian brethren. From the laDt age df 
die crusades they derired the occasional eointnand df 
bol army and revenue ; and some deep reasoned havti 
SQi^oted that the whole enterprise, from the first synod 
of Placentia, was contrived and executed by the policy 
of Rome. The suspicion is not founded eifter in natute 
Or in fact. The successors of St. Peter appeal to haVd 
followed, rather than guided, the impulse of manners 
and prejudice; without much foresight of the teasonsy 
or cultivation of the soil, they gathered the ripe and 
spontaneous fruits of the superstition of the times. They 
gathered these filiits without toil or personal danger. In 
the council of the Lateran, Innocent the Third declared 
tn ambiguous resolution of animating the crusaders by 
his example ; but the pilot of the satred vessel could 
not abandon the helm ; nol* Was Palestine ever blessed 
with the presence of a Roman pontiff.' 
.{^^ The persons, th^ families, and estates, of the 

JJ^«|^ pilgrims, were under the immediate j>/6tteti(^ of 
n.i& the popes; bnd these spirilna) pMrons soon 
A?Sr^®' claimed the prerogati^ of **ecting theft opeta- 
^**^' t Jdns, and eiicftatgy by conimaiids aid iensuAS, 
the accomplishnlent of iheir vow. Frederic the Steond,^ 

r To 4ho0e lirlio took the crott agaSast Madlifroy, Ae pope (A.I). IffiS.) $Mtid 
plenkfunam, peccatorum remissionem. Fideles mirabantur qu6d tantum eia pro- 
lidttaret pto sanguine duistianortim effindendo quantum pM crooie infideinikc 
aliquando. (Matthew Paring p. 783.) A high fli|^t for the reaaon of the tbixtflenS» 
century! 

■ ThiB simple idea is agreeable to the good sense of Mosheim, Institat. flist 
Ecdes. p. 5S2.) and tiie fine philosophy of Home. (HSst. of England, voL 1. 
p. 3S0;) 

* The original niateriaU for the crasadd of Frtderic IT.Nmay be dratm from' 
Richaid de St. G«rmano (in Mnratcd Script. Iterum Ital. torn. 7, p. 1003—1013.)' 
and Matthetir Paris, (p. 2Sd. i91. SOO. 309, 304.) The most rational modem* 
aze Fleujyi (Uis^. Ecdes, torn. 16.) Vertot, (ChevaUers de Malthe, torn. 1. lib. 3.) 
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the grandson of Barbarossa, was successively the papil', 
the enemy, and the victim, of the church. At tiie age of 
twenty-one years, and in obedience to his guardian, In- 
nocent the Third, he assumed the cross ; the same pro^ 
mise was repeated at his royal and imperial coronations; 
and his marriage wilh the heiress of Jerusalem for ever 
bound him to defend ihe kingdom of his son Conrad. 
But as Frederic advanced in age and authority, he re- 
pented of the rash engagements of his youth: his liberal 
sense and knowledge taught him to despise the phantoms 
of superstition and the crowns of Asia: he no longer 
entertained the same reverence for the successors of In-^ 
nocent; and his ambition was occupied by the restoration 
of the Italian monarchy from Sicily to the Alps. But 
the success of this project would have reduced the popes 
to their primitive simplicity; and, after the delajrs and 
excuses of twelve years, they urged the emperor, with 
entreaties and threats, to fix the time and pli^e of his 
departure for Palestine. In the harbours of Sicily and 
Apulia, he prepared a fleet of one hundred galleys, and 
of one hundred vessels, that were framed to transport 
and land two thousand five hundred knights, with their 
horses and attendants; his vassals of Naples and Ger-* 
many formed a powerful army; and the number of Eng-' 
Ush crusaders was ms^ified to sixty thousand by the 
rep(»t of fame. But the inevitable or afiected slowness 
of these mighty preparations consumed the strength and 
provisions of the moire indigent pilgrms: the multitude 
was thinned by sickness and desertion, and the sultry 
summer of Calabria anticipated the mischiefs of a Syrian 
campaign. At length the emperor hoisted sail at Brun-* 
dusium^ with a fleet and army of forty thousand men; 
but he kept the sea no more than three days ; and hia 
hasty retreat, which was ascribed by his firiends to 'a 
grievous indisposition, was accused by his enemies as ft 

Giannoiie* (Utoria Civile di Napoli, torn. 3. lib. 1^.) and Muratori. (Asil^ 
d*Ita]ia, torn. 10. 
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voluntary and obstinate disobedience. For suspending 
his vow was Frederic excommunicaetd by Gregory the 
Ninth ; for presuming, the next year, to accomplish his 
vow, he was again excommunicated by the same pope.*" 
While he served under the banner of the cross, a crusade 
was preached against him in Italy; and after his return 
he was compelled to ask pardon for the injuries which 
he had suffered. The clergy and military orders of Pa- 
lestine were previously instructed to renounce his com- 
munion and dispute his commands; and in his own 
kingdom, the emperor was forced to consent that the 
orders of the camp should be issued in the name of God 
and of the Christian republic. Frederic entered Jerusa- 
lem in triumph ; and with his own hands (for no priest 
would perform the office) he took the crown from the 
altar of the holy sepulchre. But the patriarch cast an 
interdict on the church which his presence had profaned ; 
and the knights of the hospital and temple informed the 
sultan how easily he might be surprised and slain in his 
unguarded visit to the river Jordan. In such a state of 
fanaticism and faction, victory was hopeless, and defence 
was difficult: but the conclusion of an advantageous 
peace may be imputed to the discord of the Mahometans, 
and their personal esteem for the character of Frederic. 
The enemy of the church is accused of maintaining with 
the miscreants an intercourse of hospitality and friend- 
ship, unworthy of a Christian ; of despising the barren- 
ness of the land ; and of indulging a profane thought, 
that if Jehovah had seen the kingdom of Naples, he never 
would have selected Palestine for the inheritance of hia 
chosen people. Yet Frederic obtained from the sultan 
the restitution of Jerusalem, of Bethlem and Nazareth, 
of Tyre and Sidon : the Latins were allowed to inhabit 
and fortify the city; an equal code of civil and religious 
freedom was ratified for the sectaries of Jesus and those 

« Poor Muratori knows what to think, but knowi not what to say : " Chine qoi 
U capo," &c. p. SU. 
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of Mahomet ; and, while the former worshipped at the 
holy sepulchre, the latter might pray and preach in the 
mosch of the temple/ from whence the prophet under- 
took his nocturnal journey to heaven. The clergy de- 
plored this scandalous toleration; and the weaker Mos- 
lems were gradually expelled; but every rational object 
of the crusades was accomplished without bloodshed ; 
the churches were restored, the monasteries were reple- 
nished; and in the space of fifteen years, the Latins of 
Jerusalem exceeded the number of six thousand. This 
peace and prosperity, for which they were ungrateful to 
their benefietctor, was terminated by the eruption of the 
luTasioii strange and savage hordes of Carizmians.^ Fly- 
Carit ing fi*om the arms of the Moguls, those shepherds 
^^' of the Caspian rolled headlong on Syria ; and the 
i«43. union of die Franks with the sultans of Aleppo, 
Hems, and Damascus, w^s insufficient to stem the vio- 
lence of the torrent. Whatever stood i^inst them was 
cut off by the sword, or drs^ged into captivity ; the mi- 
litary orders were almost exterminated in a single battle; 
and in the pillage of the city, the profanation of the holy 
sepulchre, the Latins confess and regret the modesty and 
discipline of the Turks and Saracens. 
stLcwM, Of ^^^ seven crusades, the two- last were un- 
^^ dertaken by Louis the Ninth, king of France ; 
croMde. who lost his liberty in Egypt, and his life on the 
ii48L coast of Africa. Twenty-eight years after his 
^*^* death, he was canonized at Rome; and sixty-five 
piiracles were readily found, and solemnly attested, to 
justify the claim of the royal saint.' The voice of his- 
tory renders a more honourable testimony, that he united 
the virtues of a king, a hero, and a man; that his martial 

* The clergy artfully confoonded the mosch or chuxch of the temple widi the 
holy iepulchre* snd their wiUiil error has deceived both Vertot and Muratori. 

J The emption of the Cari^mians, or Coranmns, ia related by Matthew Paria, 
(p. 546, 547.) and by Joinvillef Nangia, sftid the Arabians. Q>. Ill, lit. 191, 
199. 5«8. 530.) 

> Read, if yoa can, the life and miracles of St. Louis, by tfaft coofbiflor of que^ 
Margaret, (p. S91-^59d. Joi&yille da LouYie.) 
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spirit wts tampered by the lave of piirate aad public 
justiee; and that Louis was the father of his people, the 
firi^od of his neighbours, and the terror of the infidels* 
S^pefstition alone, in all the extent of her baleful influ- 
ence/ corrupted his understanding and his heart; hia 
devotion stooped to admire and imitate the begging friars 
of Francis and DcMninic ; he pursued vnih blind and 
critel zeal the enemies of the iaith; and the best of kings 
twifie deseeded from his throne to seek the adventures 
of a spiritual knight-errant. A monkish historian would 
Ihave been content to applaud the most desfttcable part 
ef his character; but the noble and gallant JoinvUley^ 
who shared the friendship and captivity of Louis, has 
traced with the pencil of nature the free portndt of his 
virtues as well as of his failings. From this intimate 
kn<ywledge, we may learn to suspect the political views 
of depressing their great vassieds, which are so soften 
knputed to the royal authors of the crusades. Above all 
the^ princes of the middle ages, Louis the Ninth miccess- 
fully laboured to restore the prerogatives of the <»rown ; 
but it was at home, and not in the east, that he acquired 
for himself and his posterity ; his vow was the result of 
enthusiasm and sickness ; and if he were the promoter, 
he was likewise the victim, of this holy madness. For 
the mvasfiion of Egypt, France was exhausted of her 
troops and treasures; he covered the sea of Cyprus vrith 
eighteen hundred sails; the most modest enumeration 
amotmts to fifty thousand men ; and if we might trust 
his own confession, as it is reported by oriental vanity, 
he disembarked nine thousand five hundred horse and 

* He beliered all that mother-church taught, ( Joinville, p. 10.) but he cautioned 
JottTiUe againf t dupttting with mfideli. " L'omme lay (said he, in his old lan- 
guage^ quand il ot medue de la loy chrestienne, ne doit pas deffendre la loy 
chiestienne ne mais que de d'esp^e, dequoi il doit donner parmi le ventre dedens, 
tant cenonA elltj pent eatxer." ^p. IS.) 

^ Ihave two eoitiona of JoinviUe, the one (Paris, 1688.) most vahiable for the 
d h i er i a dons of Ducange ; the other (Paris, au Loavre, 1761.^ most precious for 
the pure and anthentie text, a MS. m which has been recentiv discovered. The 
last editor proves, that the history of St. Louis was finished A. D. 1309, without 
ecplaining, ogr even admiring, the age of' the author, which ^nst have exceeded 
ninety yean. (Preface, p. 11. OlMiervatkms de Dncange, p: 17.) 
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one bunded and tkirtjr tboujsaiid fboit^ who perfiwmed 
thieir pilgriiE^age under tHe shadow of his power."^ 
He takes In Complete armour, the oriflamme wavmg be^ 
J]*^***** fore him, Louis leaped foremost op the beach : 
^'^. and the strong c^ty of D^mietta, which had cost 
his. predecessors asiege pf sixteen BOKHiths, was abandoned 
on %lm fir^tr assault by the tr^nbling Moslems. But 
Pamietta wa9 the first andthelastofhit conquests; and 
in; the. fifth and sixth crapade^^ the same causes, abMit 
on. the same^gipuiid, were productive of similar calami^ 
ties."^ After a ruinous del^y, which mtroduced into the 
canp the seeds of an epidemical disease, the Franka ad* 
Tauced from the sea-coast towards the cajHtal of Sgypt^ 
and strove to. surmount the unseasonable in^undation^of 
tibe Nile, which opposed their progress. Under the eye o£ 
their intrq^id monarch, the barons and knights of France 
displayed their inyincible contempt of danger and discif 
pline: hia brotheri the count of Artoi^ stormed with 
inconsiderate vialour the town of Massoura.; ahd^e cai>* 
nnrt-pigeona annpunced to the inhabitants of Cairn, that 
alllwaB lost* But a sqldie^r, who afterward usurped the 
sceptre, rallied the flyiog troops; the maim body of the 
Chnatians. was far behind their vanguaird ; and Artoier 
was. overpowered and slain. Aishower olQteek fire wan 
incessantly pwred on the invaders ; the Nile vras ooin*. 
manded by the Egyptian, galleys^the open- country fays 
thei Arabs; all proyisions w^re intercepted; each day 
aggravated the sic]i;ness and famine } and ubont the same 
time a retreat was found to be necessary and impracti- 
cable. The oriental writers CQpfess, that I^iouis might 
have escaped, if he would have deserted his subjects: 
he was nmde prisoner, with the ^atest part o( hia^ 
nobles; all who could not redeem their lives by service 

« JoiimJ]e»p. St. AiaMc Estiact8> p. 549. 
A The Jact editors have ennched their Joinville ivith large and cvrionB extracts 
iirom the Aiabie hisUniaiui, Macrisi, Abvlfeda, Ace. See likenoM Abolpharaflas, 
(DynaeL pi SSJ-— 395.) who calls him by the corrapt name of Btd^lram, M a^bew 
Pans (p. 683, 684.) has described the liiral foUy of the Fnnelk and £a^idi who 
fought and fell at Mieuwoora. 
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or raosoiiii were inhumanly massacred; and the walls 
of Cairo were decorated with a circle of Christian 
heads/ 

Hiicmpti. '^^ 1^^ ^^ France was loaded with chains ; 
^^ but the generous victor, a great grandson of the 
2-K^ brother of Saladin, sent a robe of honour to his 
Amiir- roj^l captive; and his deliverance, with that of 
^^ ^' his soldiers, wasobtained by the restitution of Da- 
mietta' and the payment of four hundred thousand pieces 
of gold. In a soft and luxurious climate, the degenerate 
children of the companions of Noureddin and Saladin 
were incapable of resisting tiie flower of European chi- 
valiy; they triumphed by the arms of their slaves or 
Mamalukes, the hardy natives of Tartaiy, who, at a ten- 
dfNT age, had been purchased of the Syrian merchants, 
and were educated in the camp and palace of the sultan. 
But Egypt soon afforded a new example of the danger 
of pretorian bands ; and the rage of these ferocious ani- 
mals, who had been let loose on the strangers, was pro- 
voked todevour theirbenefactor. In tiieprideof conquest, 
Touran Shaw, the last of his race, was murdered by his 
Mamalukes ; and the most daring of the assassins en- 
tered the chamber of the captive king, with drawn sci- 
mitars, and their hands imbrued in the blood of their 
sultan. The firmness of Louis commanded their respect;' 
their avarice prevailed over cruelty and zeal ; the treaty 
vras accomplished; and the king of France, with the re- 
Ucs of his army, was permitted to embark for Palestine. 

• Saraify, in bis agreeable Lettzei ma TEsypte, has giren a descriptian of 
Damietta, (torn. 1. lettre f S. p. 274 — ^t90.) and a nairative of the ezpedidon of 
St. Lonia. (25. p- 506—^50.) 

' For the ransom of St Louis, a million of bvsants was asked and granted ; but 
die sultan's generositY reduced that sum to eight hundred thousand bvzants, which 
are valued by Joinville at four hundred thousand French litres of his own time, 
and expressed by Matthew Paris by one hundred thousand marks of aiiveit 
(Ducange, Dissertation 20. sur Joinviile.) 

ff The idea of the emirs to choose Louis for their sultan/is seriously attested by 
JouiTille, (p. 77, 78.) and does not appear to me so absurd as to M. de Voltaire. 
(Hist. Oenerale, tom. 2. p. S66, 387.) The Mamalukes themselves were strangers, 
lebels, and e<)ttals; they had felt his valour, they hoped his conversion : and such, 
a motion, which was not seconded, might be made, perhaps by a secret Christiaa^ 
in their tumultaous assembly. 
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He wasted four yesms within the walls of Acre, unable 
to visit Jerusalem, and unwilling to return without glory 
to his- native country. 

The memory of his defeat excited Louis, after sixteen 
years of wisdom and repose, to undertake the seventh 
and last of the crusades. His iiniances were restored, his 
kingdom was enlarged ; a new generation of warriors 
had arisen; and he embarked, with fresh, confidence, at 
the head of six thousand horse and thirty thousand foot. 
The loss of Antioch had provoked the enterprise : a wild 
hope of baptizing the king of Tunis tempted him to steer 
for the African coast; and the report of pin immense 
treasure reconciled his troops to the delay of their voyage 
^^. to the Holy Land. Instead of a prosel]^, he 
dfiath found a siege ; the French panted and died on the 
ToX burning sands; St. Louis expired in his tent; 
wT^nth ^^^ ^^ sooner had he closed his eyes, than his 
«™«ie- son and successor gave the signal of the retrcsat.** 
i27o! It is thus (says a lively writer) that a Christian 
Aug. «5. j^^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^j Carthage^ waging war 

against the sectaries of Mahomet, in a land to which Dido 
had introduced the deities of Syria} 
The Ma- ^ mot^ uujust and absurd constitution cannot 
^E^ be devised, than that which condemns the natives 
A.D.i^of a country to perpetual servitude, under the 
^1517. j^r^i^ajy dominion of strangers and slaves. Yet 
such has been the state of Egypt above five hundred 
years. The most illustrious sultans of the Baharite and 
Borgite dynasties^ were themselves promoted from the 
Tartar and Circassian bands; and the four.-and-twenty 
beys, or military chiefs, have ever been succeeded, not 
by their sons, but by their servants. They produce the 

^ See the expedition in the Annals of St. Louis, hw William de Nangis, p. 270 
— ^t86. and the Aiabic Extracts, p. 545. 555. of the Louvre edition of Joinville. 
* I Voltaire, Hist Generale, torn. 2. p. 391. 

k The chronology of the two dynasties of Mamalukes, the Baharites, Turks or 
.Tartars of Kipzak, and the Borntes, Circassians, iis given by Pocock (Prolegom. 
^ Abulpharag. p. 6 — 31.) and de.Guignes; (torn. 1. p. 264—270.) their history 
from Abulfeda, Macriad, &c. to the beginning of the fifteenth century by the same 
JA. de Goignes. (tom. 4. p. 110—328.) 

VOL. VII. Z 
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great charter of their liberties, the treaty of Sdm thtf 
First with the republic;^ and the Othman emperor atill 
accepts from Eg3rpt a slight acknowledgment of tribute 
and subjection. With some breathing intervals of peace 
and order, the two dynasties are marked as a period of 
rapine and bloodshed f but their throne, howevar shakeiiy 
reposed on the two pillars of discipline and valour; thebr 
sway extended over Egypt, Nubia, Arabia, and Syria ; 
their Mamalukes were multiplied from eight hundred to 
twenty-five thousand horse; and their numbers were in- 
creased by a proyincial militia of one hundred and seven 
thousand foot, and the occasional aid of sixty-isiz thour 
sand Arabs.^ Princes of such power and spirit could 
not long endure on their coast a hostile and indepen- 
dent nation; and if the ruin of the Franks was post- 
poned about forty years, they were indebted to ihe cares 
of an unsettled reign, to the invasion of the Moguls, 
and to the occasional aid of some warlike pilgrims. 
Among these, the English reader will observe the 
name of our first Edward, who assumed the cross in 
the life-time of his father Henry. At the head of a 
thousand soldiers, the future conqueror of Wales and 
Scotland delivered Acre from a siege; marched a& fieir 
as Nazareth with an army of nine thousand men; emu- 
lated the fame of his uncle Richard; extorted, by his 
valour, a ten years' truce; and escaped, with a dan- 
gerous wound, from the dagger of a fanatic assassmJ" 

1 Savary, Lettrei box TEgypte, torn. 2. lettre I5.'p. 189-— S08. I audi qaMtion 
the nuthenticily of t^ copy : yet U ib true, that sultan Solim condadod « treatf 
with the Ci^caaeiaiiB or Slamalukes ofEgrpt, and left them in poaoeBnoa el aniis» 
Tiehfti, and power. See a new Ahie^ de rHi^toixe Ottomane, oompoeed in £gypt, 
and franalated by M. Digeon, (torn. 1. p. 55 — 58. Paris, 1781.) a cuiione, authentic, 
and national history. 

" Si totom quartgnuin occup&runt tempus respicias, prssertim quod fini propitm, 
reperies illud beflisrpugnis, injuriis, ac rapinis refertnm. (Al Jannabi, apod P»- 
cook, p. dl.) The reign of Mahoxnmed (A. D. 13.11-^1941*) affords a happy ez- 
oeptkn. (de Guignes, torn. 4. p. S08^S10.) 

"They are now reduced to eight thousand fire hnndxed; hat the ezpensp of each 
Mamaluke may be rated at one hundred louis ; and Egypt groans imder t^ ara- 
rice and insolence of these strangers. (Voyages de yomey,tom. 1. p». 89— 1S7.) 

o See Carte's Histoiy of Eoeland^ vol. 2. p. 165-— 175. and his original audion, 
Thomas Wilkes and Walter Hemixigford, ^lib. 3. c. 34, 35.) in Gale's OofleetieB. 
<[tom. 2. p. 97* 589 — 592.) They are both ignorant of the princess Eleanoi's pi ~ 
in lacking the poisoned woundi and saving her husband at the risk of her own 1 
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i^^^f Aotio^lk^ whose 6U;uidiQQi,>bad bQeiileds^po9^ to 
AAtwcb, the calamities of theholy war, waa finally occupied 
i«68* a^ rumed by Bondocdar, or Bibars, sultan of 
°^^ ^*' Egyp* ft^d Syria ; the LatinprincipaUty was extia- 
quished; andthefirstseatof the Christian name was dis- 
peopled by the slaughter of seventeen, and the captivity of 
ope hundred, thousand of her inhabitants. The maritime 
towns of lAodicea, Gabala, Tripoli, Berytus, SidoUi 
Tyre and Jaffa, and the stronger castles of the Hospita* 
lers and Template, wccessively fell; and the whole exr 
istenoe of the Franks was confined to the city and colony 
of St, John of Acre, which is. sometimes described by 
the more clasisic title of Ptolemais. 

After th^ los3 of Jerusalem, Acre,"* which is distant 
about seventy miles, became the metropolis of the Latin 
Christians, and was adorned with strong and stately 
buildings, with aqueducts, an artificial port, and a dou*- 
ble wall. The population was increased by the inces- 
siant streams of pilgrims and fugitives: in the pauses of 
hostility the trade of the east and west was attracted to 
this convenient station; and the market could offer the 
produce of every clime and the interpreters of eveiry 
tongue- But in this conflux of nations every vic^ 
was propagated and practised: of all the disciples 
of Jesus and Mahomet, the male and female inha- 
bitants of Acre were esteemed the most corrupt; nor 
$6uld .'the abuse of religion be corrected by the disci^ 
pUne of law. The city had many sovereigns, and no 
government The kings of Jerusalem and Cyprus, of 
the house of Lusignan, the princes of Antioch, the counts 
of Tripoli and Sidon, the great masters of the hospital, 
the temple, and the Teutonic order, .the republics of 
Venice, Genoa, and Pisa, the pope's legate, the kingp of 
J^rance and England, assumed an independent command; 

. 9 Saqatas. Secret. Fidelium Cnidi, lib. 3. |>. 19. c 9. and de Ooignes, Hist, dee 
lIuQP, torn. 4. p. 143. from the Antbic historians. 

.4 The state of Acre is represented in all the chronicles of the times, and most 
accirately in John Villani» lib. 7. c. 144.in Maratoii, Scriptores Kemm Italicanim. 
tom. IS. p. 337, 338. - 

z2 
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seventeen ttibunak exercised the power of life and deatb ; 
eveiy criminal was protected in the adjacent quarter; 
and the perpetual jealousy of the nations oft^i burst 
forth in acts of violence and blood* Some adventurers 
who disgraced the ensign of the cross, compensated 
their want of pay by the plunder of the Mahometan 
villages; nineteen Syrian merchants who traded under 
the public fidth, were despoiled and hanged by the 
Christians; and the denial of satisfaction justified the 
anOQS of the Sultan Khalil. He marched against Acre, 
at the head of sixty thousand horse and one hundred 
and forty thousand foot: his train of artilleiy (if I may 
use the word) was numerous and weighty; the separate 
timbers of a single engine were transported in one hun- 
dred waggons; and the royal historian Abulfeda, who 
served with the troops of Hamah, was himself a specta- 
tor of the holy war. Whatever might be the vices of 
the Franks, their courage was rekindled by enthusiasm 
and despair; but they were torn by the discord of seven- 
teen chiefs, and overwhelmed on all sides by the powers 
The loM of the sultan. Afler a siege of thirty-three days, 
^^ the double wall was forced by the Moslems; the 
f^ principal tower yielded to their engines ; the Ma- 
A.D. malukes made a general assault; the city was 
Bfayis. stormed; and death or slavey was the lot of 
sixty thousand Christians. The convent, or rather for- 
tress, of the templars resisted three days longer; but the 
great master was pierced with an arrow; and, of five 
hundred knights, only ten were lefl alive, less happy 
than the victims of the sword, if they lived to suffer on 
a scaffold in the unjust and cruel proscription of the 
whole order. The king of Jerusalem, the patriarch, 
and the great master of the hospital, effected their re- 
treat to the shore; but the sea.,was rough, the vessels 
were insufficient; and great numbers of the fugitives 
were drowned before they could reach the isle of Cy- 
prus, which might comfort Lusignan for the loss of Pa- 
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lestine. By the command of the sultan, the churches 
and fortifications of theL Latin cities were demolished ; 
a motive of avarice or fear still opened the holy se- 
pulchre to some devout and defenceless pilgrims; 
and a mournful and solitary silence prevailed along the 
coast which had so long resounded with the world's 
debate/ 



CHAP. LX. 

Schism of the Greeks and Letms.— State of Constantinople.— 
Revolt of the Bulgarians. — Isaac Angelus dethroned by his bro- 
ther Alexius.— Origin of the fourth crusade.— Alliance of the 
French and Venetians with the son of Isaac— Their naval expe- 
dition to Constantinople. — The two sieges and final conquest of 
the city by the Latins. 

g^jj^j^ ^f The restoration of the western empire by Char- 
ihe Greeks. lemaguc was spccdily followed by the separation 
of the Greek and Latin churches.* A religious and na- 
tional animosity still divides the twp largest communions 
of the Christian world ; and the schism of Constanti- 
nople, by alienating her most useful allies and provoking 
her most dangerous enemies, has precipitated the decline 
and fall of the Roman empire in the east. 
Their In the course of the present history, the aver- 

aTMsi<m gj^j^ ^f ^^ Greeks for the Latins has been often 

to toe 



visible and conspicuous. It was originally de- 
rived from the disdain of servitude, inflamed, after the 
time of Constantino, by the pride of equality or domi- 
nion ; and finally exasperated by the preference which 
their rebellious subjects had given to the alliance of the 
Franks. In every age the Greeks were proud of their 

r See the final expulnoa of the Franks, in Sanutns, lib. S. p. If. c. 11 — Sf . Abol- 
feda, Macriri, &c. in de Guignes, torn. 4. p. 16«. 164. and Vertot, torn. 1. Ub. 5. 

^ » In the successiTe centuries, from the ninth to the eighteenth, Mosheim traces 
the schism of the Greeks witi learning, clearness, and uipartiality ; the fiUoqu€, 
(ln8titat.HUt.Eccles.p. 277.) Leo III. p. 303. Pholius, p. 307, 308. Michael 
Cerularius, p. 370, 371, &c. 
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superiority in ptofane or religious knowledge ; they had 
fiist received the light of Chiistiunity; they hdd pfrcH- 
nounced the decreed of the seven genend councils: diey 
alonei posseissed the Ifidignage of Smpture and philoso^ 
phy ; lior should the b&rb«^asis, immersed in the dark- 
ness of the west,^ presume fo asrgue on the high and 
mysterious questions of theological science. Those bar- 
barians despised in their turn the restless and subtle 
levity of the orientals, the authors of every heresy ; and 
blessed their own simplicity, which was content to hold 
the tradition of the apostolic church. Yet in the seventh 
centuiy, the synods of Spain, said afterward of France, 
insproved or corrupted the Nicene creed, on the myste- 
proceaaonrious subject of the third person of the TriniQr.' 
H^* In the long controversies of the east, the nature 
Ghost jm^ generation of the Christ had been scrupu- 
lously defined ; and the well*known relation of father 
and son seemed to convey a faint imaige to the human 
mind. The idea of birth was less analogous to the Holy 
Spirit, who, instead of a divine gift or attribute, was con- 
sidered' by the Catholics as a substance, a person^ a god ; 
he was not begotten, but in the orthodox: style he pro- 
ceeded. Did he proceed from llie FsHlter aloUe, peihaps 
by the son ? or from the Father and the Son ? The first 
of these opinions was asseited by die Greeks, the second 
by the Latins ; and the addition to the Nicene creed of 
the vrord fiUoquey kindled the flaihe of diseord between 
the oriental and the Gallic churches. In fher origin of 
the dispute, tlie Roman pontiffs cifibcted a cha^rsicter of 
neutrality and moderation:'' they cdtidemned the in^ 

fmftLS vm^tH ytmfutra. (Phot. EpiBt. p. 471 edit. Montacat ) TlieorieiitalpaiUuicb 
continiies to 2U>pIy the images of thunder, earthquake, hail, wild boar, precunon 
of antichrist, «k kc, 

c The mysterious subject of the procession of the Holy Ghost is discussed in 
the historical, theological, and controyersial sense, or nonsense, by the Jesuit 
Petarius. (Dogoiata Theoloeica, tom. 2. lib. 7. p. 362—440.) 

^ Before the shiine of St. Peter he placed two shields ai the weight of ninety- 
four pounds and a half of pure silver; which he inscribed the text of both creeds 
(utroque symbolo) pro amore eauteld orthodois fidei. (Anastasl iri Leon. 11]« 
in Maratori, tom. 3. pars 1. p. 208.) His language most clearly -ptores, that 
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novation^ but they acquiesced iki the sentimeiit, of their 
Traitsalpine biethren : they seemed desirous of casdng a 
veil' of silence and chanty overthesupetfluous research ; 
and in the correspobideiice of CJharl^magq^ and Leo the 
Thirdj the pope assumes the Mberality of a statesman, and 
the prince descends to the patssion and pirejudices of a 
priest* But the oarthodosy of Rome spontaneously 
obeyed the impulse of her temporal floUey : and the 
JUioqfWy which Lee wished to' erase, was transcribed in 
the symbol, and chanted in the liturgy of the Vatican. 
The Nicene and Athanasian creeds are held as the Ca^ 
tholic faith, without which none can be saved ; and both 
Papists and Protestants must now sustain and return the 
anathemas of the Greeks^ who deny the procession of the 
Holy Ghost from the son, as well as from the Father. 
VteietyofSuch articlcs of faith are not susceptible of 
^f^. treaty; but the rules of discipline. will vary in 
i^'^* remote and independent churches ; and the reason, 
even of divines, might allow that the difier^nce is inevit- 
able and harmless. The craft or superstition of Rome 
has imposed on her priests and deacons the rigid obli- 
gsbion of celibacy ; among the Greeks, it is confined to 
the bishopjB ; the loss is compensated by dignity, or anni- 
hilated by age ; and. the parochial clergy, the papas, 
enjoy the conjugal society of the wives whom they have 
married before their entrance into holy oitdeTS* A ques- 
tion concerning the azyms vras fiercely debated in the 
eleventh century, and the ^issence of the eucharist was 
' rappoaed in the east and west to depend on the uise of 
leavened or unleavened bresad. Shall I mention in sL 
sericMis history the furious reproaches tibat were urged 
against the Latins, who for a long while remained on the 

neither ths iUioqne nor the Athanaitan creed Mtm reoeired at Borne about the 
year 830. 

• The muei of Charlemagne pratied him to declare tiiat til tirfao rejeicted'tha 
JiUoqui, at least the doettine* mnit be damned. All, replies the pope, are not 
capable of reaching the altioi«i m^steria, <|ai potnerit, et non volveriti sal? os esse 
non potest. (Collect. Couacti; tom. 9. p. 277^-^^86.) The pttwrii woM leave 
a large loophole of salvation ! 
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defensive? They neglected to abstain, according to the 
apostolical decree, from things strangled and from blood; 
they fasted, a Jewish observance ! on the Saturday of 
each week : during the first week of Lent they permitted 
the use of milk and cheese ;^ their infirm monks were 
indulged in the. taste of flesh; and animal grease was 
substituted for the want of vegetable oil : the holy chrism 
or unction in baptism was reserved to the episcopal 
order; the bishops, as the brid^ooms of their churches, . 
were decorated with rings; their priests shaved their &ces 
and baptized by a single immersion. Such were the 
crimes which provoked the zeal of the patriarchs of Con- 
stantinople, and which were justified with equal zeal by 
the doctors of the Latin church.' 
AmUtiooi Bigotry and national aversion are powerful 
q^ureifl of magnifiers of every object of dispute; but the 
patriarcL immediate cause of the schism of the Greeks 
tinopfe, may be traced in the emulation of the leading* 
po^* prelates, who maintained the supremacy of the 
A. D.857 old metropolis superior to all, and of the reigning^ 
ciBipital, inferior to none, in the Christian world. 
About the middle of the ninth century, Photius,^ an am* 
bitious layman, the captain of the guards and prindpal 
secretary, was promoted by merit npd favour to the more 
desirable office of patriarch of Constantinople. In science, 
even ecclesiastical science, he surpassed the clergy of 
the a^; and the purity of his morals has never been 
impeached ; but his ordination was hasty, his rise was 
irr^ular ; and Ignatius, his abdicated predecessor, was 
yet supported by the public compassion and the obsti- 
nacy of his adherents. They appealed to the tribunal of 

' In France, after lome harsher lawi, the ecclesiastical discipline is now i«. 
lazed; milk, cheese, and butter, are become a perpetual, and eggs an annual^ 
indol^ce in Lent. (Vie priv^ des Franfois, tom. 9. p. 27 — 38.) 

r The original monuments of the schism, of the chai^ of the Greeks against 

the Latins, are deposited in the epistles of Riotius, (Epist. Encyclica, S. p. 47- 

61.) and of Michael Cemlarius. (Canisii Antiq. Lectiones, tom. S. p. 1. p. 281 
— SS4, edit. Basnage, with the prolix answer of cardinal^Humbert.) 

^ The t^kth Folomo of the Venice edition of the Councils, contains all the act* 
of the synods, and history of Photius; ihey are abridged, with a faint tinge of 
prejudice or prudence, by Dupin and fleury. 
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Nicholas the First, one of the proudest and most aspir* 
ing of the Roman pontics, who embraced the welcome 
opportunity of judging and condemning his rival of the 
east. Their quarrel was imbittered by a conflict of ju- 
risdiction over the king and nation of the Bulgarians ; 
nor was their recent conversion to Christianity of much 
avail to either prelate, unless he could number the pro- 
selytes among the subjects of his power. With the aid of 
his court, the Greek patriot was victorious ; but in the 
furious contest he deposed, in his turn, the successor of 
St. Peter, and involved the Latin church in the reproach 
of heresy and schism. Photius sacrificed the peace of 
the world to a short and precarious reign ; he fell with 
his patron, the Caesar Bardus; and Basil the Mace- 
donian performed an act of justice in the restoration of 
Ignatius, whose age and dignity had not been suffi- 
ciently respected. From his monastery, or prison, Pho- 
tius solicited the favour of the emperor by pathetic com- 
plaints and artfol flattery ; and the eyes of his rival were 
scarcely closed when he was again restored to the throne 
of Constantinople. After the death of Basil, he expe- 
rienced the vicissitudes of courts and the ingratitude of 
a royal pupil : the patriarch was again deposed ; and in 
his last solitary hours he might regret the freedom of a 
secular and studious life. In each revolution, the 
breath, the nod, of the sovereign had been accepted by a 
submissive clergy; and a synod of three hundred bishops 
was always prepared to hail the triumph, or to stigmatize 
the fall, of the holy, or the execrable, Photius.* By a 
delusive promise of succour or reward, the popes were 
tempted to countenance these various proceedings ; and 
the synods of Constantinople were ratified by their epis- 
tles or legates. But the court and the people, Ignatius 
and Photius, were equally adverse to their claims ; their 

' The synod of Constaxitinople^ held in the year 869, U the eighth of the general 
coimcil0> the last assembly of the east which is lecogmsed by the Roman chuieh • 
She rejects the synods of Constantinople of the years 867 and 879, which wen. 
however, equally nnmeroos and noisy j bat they were iavonrable to Photins; 
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BunisteiB were insulted or iitiprisoned ; the procession of 
tiie Holy Ghost was forgotten ; Bulgaria was for eifer 
ailnexed to the Bjrzantine throne ; and the schism was 
prolonged by the rigid censure of all the multiplied or- 
dinations of an irregular patriarcL The darkness and 
corruption of the tenth century suspended the intercouiae;^ 
wi^out reconciling the minds, of the two nations. But 
when the Norman sword restored the churches of Apulia 
to the jurisdiction of Rome, the departing fiodL was 
warned, by a petulant epistle of the Qrtek {Mttriar eh, to 
Thepopet ^^^ <^ abhor the errors of ^ Latins. The 
•«T™^ rising majesty of Rome could no longer brook 
pattiaixh the iusolencc of a rebel ; and Mtchad Cerula^ 
^tinopienus was excommunicated in die heart of Con- 
Q^^ stantinople by the pope's legates. Shaking the 
A.D.1065, dust from their feet, they deposited on the ahar 
^ of St Sophia a direful aimthema,^ which enu- 
merates .the seven mortal heresies of the Greeks, and de- 
rotes the guilty teachers, and their unhappy sectaries^ to 
the etfemal society of the devil and his angels. Accord* 
ing to the emei^encies of the church and state, a 
friendly correspondence was sometimes resumed; the 
ktnguage of charity and concord was sometimes affected; 
but ibe Gredis have never recanted their errors ; the 
popes have never repealed their sentence; and from this 
thunderbolt we may date the consummation ef the 
schism* It was enlaiged by each ambitious step of the 
Roman pontifEs : the emperors blushed and trembled at 
the ignominious fate of their royal brethren of Gennaay; 
and the people were scandalized by the temporal power 
amd tiQLilitary life of the Latin clergy.^ 
&adt^oi The aversion of the Greeks and Latins was 
andil^! nourished and manifested in the three first ex- 

k See this anathema in the Coancils, torn. 11. p* 1457 — 1460. 
1 Asmh Comnena (Alexiad» lib. 1. p. SI — S3.) rraresento the abhonrenoey not 
eikljr of the church, bat of the palace, for Gregcnry Vll. the popes, and the Latia 
cohmiuiiiota, The style of Cinnamns and Nicetas is still nSoie Ycheme^t. Yet 
how calm is the voice of history, compared with that of polemics ! 
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A.D.1100 peditions to the Holy Land. Alexius Comneniur 
""^*^' contrived Ae clbsence at least of the fonnidable 
pilgrims: his s^ccefsson^^ Mantiel and kaac Angeiltnr, 
conspired with the Moslems for the ruin of the gieateiM 
princes of the Frankis ; and their orooked and malignaiit 
policy was secondied by the active and voluntary obe<^ 
dience of every order of their subjects. Of this hostile 
temper, a large portion may doubliess be ascribed to the 
difference of language, dress, and manners, which severs 
and alienates the nations of the globe. The pride, as 
well as the prudence of the sovereign, was deeply 
wounded by the intrusion of foreign armies, that claimed 
a right of traversing his dominions, and passing under 
the Walls of his capital ; his subjects were insulted and 
plundered by the rude strangers of the west, and the ha- 
tred of the pusillanimous Greeks Wits sharpened by hiis 
secret envy of the bold and pious enterprises of the 
Franks. But these profane causes of national enmity 
were fortified and inflamed by the venom of religions 
zeal. Instead of a kind embrace, a hospitable reoeption 
from their Christian brethren of &e east, every tongue 
was taught to repeat the names of schismatic and here- 
tic, more odious to an orthodox ear than those of Pagan 
and infidel : instead of being loved for thef general con^ 
ibrmily of faith and worship, they were abhorred for 
some rules of discipline, some questions of theology, in 
which themselves or their teachers mijght differ from tlie 
oriental church. In the crusKde o£ Louis the Seventh, 
the Greek clergy washed and purified the altars which 
had been defiled by the sacrifice of a French priest. The 
companions of Frederic Barbarossa deplore the injuries 
which they endured, both in word and deed from the 
peculiar rcmcour of the bishops and monks. Their prayers 
and sennons excited the people against the impious bar- 
barians ; and the patriarch is accused of declaring, that 
the faithful might obtain the redemption of all their sins 
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by the extirpation of the ^schismatics ;"" an enthusiast, 
named Dorotheas, alarmed the fears^ and restored the 
confidence, of the emperor, by a prophetic assurance, that 
the German heretic, after assaulting the gate of Bla- 
chemes, would be made a signal example of the divine 
vengeance. The passage of these mighty armies were 
rare and perilous events ; but the crusades introduced a 
frequent and familiar intercourse between the two na- 
tions, which enlarged their knowledge without abating 
The utini ^^^^ prejudices. The wealth and luxury of Con- 
st eoutaa-stantinople demanded the productions of every 
climate; these imports were balanced by the 
art and labour of her numerous inhabitants : her situa- 
tion invites the commerce of the world ; and, in every 
period of her existence, that commerce has been in the 
hands of foreigners. After the decline of Amalphi, 
the Venetians, Pisans, and Genoese, introduced their 
iEtctories and settlements into the capital of the empire ; 
their services were rewarded with honours and im- 
munities; they acquired the possession of lands and 
houses; their families were multiplied by marriagea 
with the natives; and after the toleration of a Maho- 
metan mosch, it was impossible to interdict the churches 
of the Roman rite." The two wives of Manuel Conme- 
ntts"" were of the race of the Franks; the first a sister-in- 
law of the emperor Conrad ; the second, a daughter of 
the prince of Antioch : he obtained for his son Alexius 

* Hii anonynumi hittorian (de Ezpedit Anat. Fred. 1. in Caniflii Lection. 
Aitiq. torn. 3. pan 2. p. 511. edit Bamage) mentioiis the m 



of tlie Greek 
patriarch, qaomodo Gnecia injnnxerat in remiasionem peccatoram peregrinos occi* 
dare et delere de terra. Tagino obaerves (in Scriptores Freher. torn. 1. p. 409. 
edit. Stray.) Graed hereticoa noe appellant: derid et monachi dictia et lactis 
pieaequuntur. We may add the dedaration of the emperor Baldwin fifteen years 
afterward : Hsec eat (gent) qun Latinoa omnea non homimmi nomine, aed canom 
dignabatur ; qaonixn aangninem effundere pane inter merita repotabant (Oeati^ 
Innocent III. c. 92. in Muratori Script. Rerom Italicarum, torn. 3. par. 1. p. 536.) 
There mav be aome exaggeration ; but it was aa efiectaal for the action and 
reaction of hatred. 

B See Anna Comnena, (Aleziad. lib. 6. p. 161. 162.) and a remarkable paaaags; 
of Nicetaa, (in Manuel, lib. 5. c. 9.) who obaervea of the Venetians, »»rm r^nrat, 
»»i 4»f«T{iac Tvy Km^rarraomXa td; mximk vXXa^om, &c. 

• Docange, Fam. Byiant p. 186, 187. 
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a daughter of Philip Augustus king of France ; and he 
bestowed his own daughter on a marquis of Montserrat, 
who was educated and dignified in the palace of Con- 
stantinople. The Grreek encountered the arms, and as- 
pired to the empire, of the west; he esteemed the valour 
and trusted the fidelity, of the Franks ;P their military 
talents were unfitly recompensed by the lucrative offices 
of judges and treasurers ; the policy of Manuel had so- 
licited the alliance of the pope; and the popular voice 
accused him of a partial bias to the nation aiid religion 
of the Latins."* During his reign, and that of his successor 
Alexius, they were exposed at Constantinople to the re- 
proach of foreigners, heretics, and favourites; and this 
triple guilt was severely expiated in the tumult, which 
announced the return and elevation of Andronicus.' 
,j^^ The people rose in arms ; from the Asiatic shore 
nuuMcre, the tyrant dispatched his troops and galleys to 
'assist the national revenge, and the hopeless re- 
43istance of the strangers served only to justify the rage, 
and sharpen the daggers, of the assassins. Neither age 
nor sex, nor the ties of friendship or kindred, could save 
the victims of national hatred, and avarice, and religious 
zeal ; the Latins were slaughtered in their houses and in 
the streets ; their quarter was reduced to ashes, the 
clergy were burnt in their churches, and the sick in their 
hospitals ; and some estimate may be formed of the slain 
from the clemency which sold above four thousand 
Christians in perpetual slavery to the Turks. The priests 
and monks were the loudest and most active in the de- 

p Nicetas in Manael. lib. 7. c. S. Regnante enim (Manaele) .... apad earn 
tantum Latiavc popaloa repeierat gratiam at neelectis Gzacdiifl suis tanqnam fixia 
mollibaa et effeminatiB, . . « • solia Latioia grandia committeret negotia .... erga 
eoa proftuft Hberalitate abcmdabat .... ex onmi orbe ad eom tanqnam ad bene- 
factorem Dobiles et ignobilea concoxzebant. Willenn. Tyr. 28. c* 10. 

q The eaapicioDfl of Iba Gieeka would hare been confinned, if they had leen 
the political epistles of Mannel to pope Aleximder III. the enemy of his enemy 
Frederic I. in which the emperor declares his wish of tmiting the Greeks and 
Latins as one flock under one shepherd, &c. (See Fleury, Hist. Eccles. tom. 15. 
p. 187. SIS. f 43.) 

r See the Greek and Ladn narratiTeB. in Nicetas (in Alezio Comneno, c. 10.) 
and WilHam of Tyre; (lib. 22. c. 10—13.) the first soft and concifley the second 
loud, copious, and tragical. 
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struclion of the schismatios ; and they chanted a thanks^ 
giviog to ,the Lord, when the head of a Roman cardiad, 
the pope's legate., was severed from his body, fastened to 
this tail of a dog, and dragged, with savage mockery, 
thi:ough the city. The ^lQre diligent of the strangers ha4 
icetreaJted on the first alarm to their vessels, and escaped 
ibcongh the Hellespont from the scene of blood. In the 
flight, they burned and ravaged two hundred miles of 
the 9ea<;Coast ; inflicted a sevare revenge on the guiltless 
Siibjects of the empire -. marked the priests and monks 
fusthwr peculiar enemies ; and compensated, by the ac- 
camiulation of plunder, the loss of their property and 
firimidfi. On their return, they exposed to Italy an^ 
£urope the wealth and wealpiess, theperfidy and malice, 
of the Greeks, whose vices were painted as the gmiuine 
chcmcte^ of heresy and schism. Thescruples of the&rst 
cruaadars had neglected the £eiirest opportunities of se- 
curing, by the possession of Constantinople, the way to 
tihe Holy Land ; a domestic revolution invited, and al- 
most compelled, the French and Venetians to achieve the 
conquest of the Roman empire of the east 
j^^2gn«nd ^^ ^^ sories of the Byzantine princes, I have 
^^^ exhibited the hypocrisy and ambition, the ty- 
4i«eiu«> ^ranny and fall, of Andronicus, the last male of 
«-.iib» ^the Comnenian family, who reigned at Gonstan- 
^^^^' tinople. The revolution, which cast him head- 
long from the throne, saved and exalted Isaac Angelus,' 
who descended by the females from the pame imperial 
dynasty. The successor of a second Nero might hare 
found it an ea3y;ta3k to deserve the^^teem and affection 
of his subjects; they sometimes had reason to regret the 
administration of Andronicus. The sound and vigorous 
mind of the tyrant was capable of discerning the con- 
nexion between his own and the public interest ; and 

• The bistory of the reign of Isaac Angelas is composed, in thvee books, bjrthe 
Moator Nicetas (p.- IM— -S90.) ; and his effioee of logothete, or principal seciet^iy* 
and judge of the veil or palace^ coold not bribe the impartiality of the histopan. 
He wrote, it b tme, after the £all and death of his beaefiustor. 
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while ^he was £eai)Bd bjr all who could inspire ihim with 
fear, the unsuspected people, and the lemote provinces, 
might bless the inexorable justice of their master. But 
his successor was vain and jealous of the sufMreme power, 
which he wanted courage and abilities to exercise ; his 
vices wece pernicious, his virtues (if he possessed any 
virtues) were useless to mankind ; and the Gn^ks, who 
imputed their calamities to his negligence, d^ied him 
the merit of any transient or accidental benefits of the 
times. Isaac slept on the throne, and was awakep^ 
only by the sound of pleasure ; his vacant hours werp 
amused by comedians aiid buffoons, mid ev^n jtp these 
buffoons the emperor was an olject of conl^empt ; his 
feasts and buildings exceeded the examples of royal 
luxury; the number of his eunuchs and domestics 
amounted to twenty thousand ; and the daily sum of 
four thousand pounds pf silver would swell to four mil- 
lions sterling the annual expepse of his household and 
table. His poverty was reUeved by oppression; and 
the public discontent was inflamed by equal abuses in 
the . collection and the application of the revepu^. While 
the Greeks numbered the days of their servitude, a flat- 
tering prophet whom he rewarded with the dignity of 
patriaidh, assured him of a long and victorious reign of 
thir^-two years, during which he should extend his 
sway to mount Libanus, and his conquests beyond the 
Euphrates. But his only step towards the aocontplish- 
ment of the prediction, was a splendid and scandalous 
embassy to Saladin/ to demand the restitution of thp 
holy sepulchre, and to propose an offensive and defen- 
sive league with the enemy of the Christian name. In 
these unworthy hands, of Isaac and his brotha:, the re- 
mains of the Greek empire orumbled into dnst. The 
island of Cyprus, whose name excites the ideas of ele- 

^SBttBoteiliii. Vtt. Stiadan. p. 119^131. tS6. yaw^ SchuItanB. The ambaanador 
of Umd w«f «(piaUy Tened in the Oteek, French, and Arabic laqguagoi; a me 
inemifn in thaie tmm> Hia wnhmBiew were received with hanov» dinuMed 
witho«t«fi9Ct,aBd sfpMted with scandal in the west. 
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gance and pleasure, was usurped by his namesake, a 
Conmenian prince : and by a strange concatenation of 
events, the sword of our English Richard bestowed that 
kingdom on the house of Lusignan, a rich compensation 
for the loss of Jerusalem. 

RcYoitof The honour of the monarchy, and the safety 
*^*.^]- of the capital, were deeply wounded by the re- 
A^. volt of the Bulgarians and Wallachians. Since 

1186 

the victory of the second Basil, they had sup- 
ported, above an hundred and seventy years, the loose 
dominion of the Byzantine princes; but no effectual 
measures had been adopted to impose the yoke of laws 
and manners on these savage tribes. By the command 
of Isaac, their sole means of subsistence, their flocks and 
herds were driven away, to contribute towards the pomp 
of the royal nuptials ; and their fierce warriors were ex- 
asperated by the denial of equal rank and pay in the 
military service. Peter and Asan, two powerful chiefe, 
of the race of the ancient kings,"" asserted their own rights 
and the national freedom : their demoniac impostors 
proclaimed to the crowd, that their glorious patron, 
St. Demetrius, had for ever deserted the cause of 
the Greeks; and the conflagration spread from the 
banbi of the Danube to the hills of Macedonia and 
Thrace. After some faint efforts, Isaac Angelus and 
his brother acquiesced in their independence ; and the 
imperial troops were soon discouraged by the bones of 
their fellow-soldiers that were scattered along the passes 
of mount Haemus. By the arms and policy of John, or 
Joanices, the second kingdom of Bulgaria was firmly 
established^ The subtle barbarian sent an embassy to 
Innocent the Third, to acknowledge himself a genuine 
son of Rome in descent and religion ;"" and humbly re- 

« Ducan^, FamiUe Dalmatics, p. 318 — 320. The onginaJ coneapondeiice of 
the Bolganan king and the Roman pontiff u inBcribed in the Geita Innocent III. 
c. 66— 8f. p. 5l5-6«5. 

' The pope acknowledged his pedigree, a nobili uibia Rome prosapii geniioira 
tui bneinem trazerunt. This tradition, and the strong resemblance of the Latin 
and Wallachian idioms, is explained b^ M. d'Anville (£!tats de TEiirope, p. f 58 — 
S6t.) The Italian colonies of the Daaa of Trajan were swept away by the tida of 
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Chived from the pope the licence of coining money, the 
royB\ title, and a Latin archbishop or patriarch. The 
Vatican exulted in the spiritual conquest of Bulgaria, 
the first object of the schism ; and if the Greeks could 
have preserved the prerogatives of the church, they 
would gladly have resigned the rights of the monarchy. 
Uwirpatioo The Bulgarians were malicious enough to pray 
ractCT^f '^^^ ^^^ '^^ ^^^^ ^^ Isaac Angelus, the surest 
Alexius pledge of their freedom and prosperity. Yet their 
A. Sl^ chiefs could involve, in the same indiscriminate 
ifo^ contempt, the family and nation of the emperor. 
Aprii 8. /;, ^// f/ig Greeks, (said Asan to his troops), the 
same dimatey and character, and education j will be pro- 
ductive of the same fruits. Behold my lance (continued 
the warrior), and the long streamers that float in the wind. 
They differ only in colour; they are formed of the same 
silk, and fashioned by the same workman ; nor has the 
stripe that is stained in purple, any superior price or value 
above its fellows J Several of these candidates for the 
purple successively rose and fell under the empire of 
Isaac ; a general who had repelled the fleets of Sicily, 
was driven to revolt and ruin by the ingratitude of the 
prince ; and his luxurious repose was disturbed by secret 
conspiracies and popular insurrections. The emperor 
was saved by accident, or the merit of his servants ; he 
was at length oppressed by an ambitious brother, who, 
for the hope of a precarious diadem, forgot the obliga- 
tions of nature, of loyalty, and of friendship.' While 
Isaac in the Thracian valleys pursued the idle and soli- 
tiury pleasures of the chase, his brother, Alexius Angelus, 
was invested with the purple, by the unanimous sufirage 

. emimtum from Ui« Danube to the Volga, and brought back by another wave from 

the Volga to the Danube. Possible, but strange I 

f This parable is in the best savage style ; Irat I wish the Wallach had sot intro- 
duced the classic names of Mysians, the experiment of the magnet or loadstone, and 

i ^e P<|uage of an old comic poet. (Nicetas* in Alex. Comneno, lib. 1. p. t99, 300. 

I ■ The Latins aggravate the ingratitude.of Aleaus. by supposing that he Imd been 

released bv his brother Isaac nrom Turkish captivity, lliis pathetic tale had, 

» doubtless, been repeated at Venice and Zara ; but I do not readily discover its 

i grounds in the Greek histoiiaas. 

VOL, VI T. 2 A 
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of the camp; the capital and the dergy subscribed to 
their choice : and the vanity of the new sovereign re- 
jected the name of his fathers for the lofly and royal 
appellation of die Conmenian race. On the despicable 
clwracter of Isaac I have exhausted the language of caor 
tempt ; and can only add, that in the reign of eight 
years, the baser Alexius* was supported by the mascu- 
line vices of his wife Euphrosyne. The first intelligence 
of his fall was conveyed to the late enqperor by the hos- 
tiile aspect and pursuit of the guards, no longer his own ; 
he fled before them above fifty miles, as far as Stagyra 
in Macedonia ; but the fugitive, without an object or a 
follower, was arrested, brought back to Constantinople, 
deprived of his eyes, and confined in a lonesome tower, on 
a scanty allowance of bread and water. At the moment 
of the revoluttcm, his son Alexius, whom he educated in 
iixe hope of empire, was twelve years of age. He was 
spared by the usurper, and reduced to attend his triumph 
both in peace and war : but as the army was encamped 
on the sea-shore, an Italian vessel facilitated the escape 
of the royal youth; and, in the disguise of a common 
sailor, he eluded the search of his enemies, passed the 
Hellespont, and found a secure refuge in the isle of ^* 
cily. After saluting the threshold of the apostles, smd 
miploring the protection of pope Innocent the Thud, 
Alexius accepted the kind invitation of his sister Irene, 
the wife of Philip of Swabia, king of the Romans. But 
m his passage through Italy, he heard that the flower of 
western chivalry was assembled at Venice for the deli- 
verance of the Holy Land ; and a ray of hope was kindled 
in his bosom, that their invincible swords might be em- 
ployed in his father's restoration. 
The About ten or twelve years after the loss of 

fi^e Jerusalem, the nobles of France were again sum- 
AJ). 11*98. moned to the holy war by the voice of a third 

* See the retgn of Aienoi Angelus, or Conmeiias, in tbe three books of NiceCu, 
p. 99—SSt. 
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prophet, less extravagant, perhaps, than Peter the her- 
mit, but far below St. Bernard in the merit of an ora- 
tor and a statesman. An illiterate priest of the neigh- 
bourhood of Paris, Fulk of Neuilly," forsook his paro- 
chial duty, to assume the more flattering character of a 
popular and itinerant missionary. The fame of his sanc- 
tity and miracles was spread over the land ; he declaimed, 
with severity and vehemence, against the vices of the 
age; and his sermons, which he preached in the streets 
of Paris, converted the robbers, the usurpers, the prosti- 
tutes, and even the doctors and scholars of the university. 
No sooner did Innocent the Third ascend the chair of 
St. Peter, than he proclaimed in Italy, Germany, and 
France, the obligation of a new crusade.'' The eloquent 
pontiff described the ruin of Jerusalem, the triumph of 
the Pagans, and the shame of Christendom : his liberality 
proposed the redemption of sins, a plenary indulgence 
to all who should serve in Palestine, either a year in 
person, or two years by a substitute;** and among his 
legates and orators, who blew the sacred trumpet, Fulk 
of Neuilly was the loudest and most successfiil. The 
situation of the principal monarchs was averse to 
the pious summons. The emperor Frederic the Se- 
cond was a child, and his kingdom of Germany was 
disputed by the rival houses of Brunswick and Swa- 
bia, the memorable factions of the Guelphs and Ghi- 
bellines. Philip Ai^gustus of France had performed, 
and could not be persuaded to renew, the perilous 
vow; but as he was not less ambitious of praise than 
of power, he cheerfully instituted a perpetual fund 
for the defence of the Holy Land. Richard of Eng- 

*> See Fleniy,Hut.£ocle8. torn. 16. p. tS, &c. and Villehardouin, no. 1. with the 
observations of Ducange, which I always mean to quote with the original text. 

« The contemporary life of pope Innocent III. published by Bahue and Moratori, 
(Scriptores Rerum ttalicarom, torn. 3. pars 1. p. 486-^68.) is most valuable for 
the important and oxiginal documents which are inserted in the text The bull of 
the crusade may be read, c. 84, 85. 

^ For ce que cil pardon, fut issi gran, si s'en esmeuient mult li euers dee gens, 
et mult s*en croisierent, porce que li pardons ere si gran. Villehardouin, no. 1. Our 
philosophers may refine on the causes of the crusades, but such were ^e genuine 
feelings of a French knight. 

2a2 
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land was satiated with the glory and misfortunes of 
his first adventure, and he presumed to deride the ex- 
hortations of Fulk of Neuilly, who was not abashed in 
the presence of kings. You advise me (said Plantagenet) 
to dismiss my three daughters^ jnride^ avarice^ and incon- 
tinence: I bequeath them to the most deserving; my 
pride to the knights-templars^ my avarice to the monks 
of Cisteau^^ and my incontinence to the prelates. But 
the preacher was heard and obeyed by the great vassals, 
the princes of the second order; and Theobald, or 
Thibi^ut, count of Champagne, was the foremost in the 
holy race. The valiant youth, at the age of twenty-two 
years, was encouraged by the domestic examples of his 
father, who marched in the second crusade, and of his 
elder brother, who had ended his days in Palestine with 
the title of king of Jerusalem : two thousand two hun- 
dred knights t>wed service and homage to his peerage;' 
the nobles of Champagne excelled in all the exercises 
Embnced ^^ ^^^'^ ^^^> ^7 ^^ marriage with the heiress of 
bythe ba- Navarre, Thibaut could draw a band of hardy 
France. . Gascons froHi either side of the Pyrenean moun- . 
tains. His companion in arms was Louis, count of Blois 
and Chartres ; like himself of regal lineage, for both the 
princes were nephews, at the same time, of the kings of 
France and England. In a crowd of prelates and barons, 
who imitated their zeal, I distinguish the birth and 
merit of Matthew of Montmorency; the famous Simon 
of Montfort, the scourge of the Albigeois; and a valiant 
noble, JeflFreyofVillehardouin,* marshal of Champagne,'' 

• TkU number of fiefs (of which one thooBand eight hundred owed liefe homage) 
was enrolled in the church of St. Stephen at Troyes, and attested, A. D. VM, bj 
the marshal and butler of Champagne. (Ducange. Obserr. p. 254.) 
t 'Campania .... militie privilegio singularius excelUt .... in tyrodniis 
.... prolttsione armorum, &c. Ducange, p. %49. from the old Chronicle of Jem- 
salem, A. D. 1177—1199. 

ff The name of Villehardouin was taken from a village and castle in the diooeas 
of Troyes, near the river Aube, between Bar and Arceis. The family was ancient 
and noble: the elder branch of our historian existed after the year 1400; the 
younger, which acquired the prindpaliQ^ of Achaia, merged in the house of Savoy. 
(Ducangetp. 235—345.) 

^ This office was held by his father and his descendants ; bat Ducange has not 
hunted it with his usual sagacity. I find that in the year I3a6, it was in the fanailv 
of Conflaas ; but these provincial, have been long since eclipsed by the national, 
maxthals of France. 
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who has condescended, in the rade idiom of his age 
and country/ to write or dictate*" an original narrative of 
the councils and actions in which he bore a memorable 
part. At the same time, Baldwin count of Flanders, 
'Who had married the sister of Thibaut, assumed the 
cross at Bruges, with his brother Henry and the princi* 
pal knights and citizens of that rich and industrious pro- 
vince.^ The vow which the chiefs had pronounced in 
churches, they ratified in tournaments: the operations 
of the war were debated in full and frequent assemblies; 
and it was resolved to seek the deliverance of Palestine 
in Egypt, a country, since Saladin's death, which was 
almost ruined by famine and civil war. But the fate of 
so many royal armies displayed the toils and perils of a 
land expedition : and, if the Flei!nings dwelt along the 
ocean, the French barons wer& destitute of ships, and 
ignorant of navigation. They embraced the wise reso- 
lution of choosing six deputies or representatives, of 
whom Villehardouin was one, with a discretionary trust 
to direct the motions, and to pledge the faith, of the 
whole confederacy. The maritime states of Italy were 
alone possessed of the means of transporting the holy 
warriors with their arms and horses; and the six depu- 
ties proceeded to Venice to solicit, on motives of piety 
or interest, the aid of that powerful republic. 
State of ^^ ^^ invasion of Italy by Attila, I have men- 
tbe vene- tioned"" the flight ofthe Venetians from the.fallen 
A.D.697 Cities of the continent, and their obscure ishelter 
— tseoo. jj^ ^1^^ chain of islands that line the extremity of 

I Tliis laogoage, of which I ihaU produce some tpeciraeM, it explained by Vege- 
neie and Ducange, in a venion and gloeeaiy. The president dee Broases ( Mecha- 
nimne dei Languee* torn. 9. p. 85.) gives it as the example of a langoage which has 
ceased to be French, and is understood only by Grammarians. 

^ His age and his own expression, moi ooi ceste osuTre dteta, (no. 6% &c.) maj 
justify the suspidon (more probable than Mr. Wood's on Homer) that he could nei- 
ther read nor write. Yet Uhamnagne.may boast of the two first hbtorians, the 
noble aathors of French prose, Villehardouin and Jotn?ille. 

iThe crusade and reigns of the counts of Flanders. Baldwin and his brother 
Henry, are the subject of a particular history by tho Jesuit Dotttrem«ns. (CJonstan- 
tinopolis Belgica, 1^38, in 4to.) which I have only seen with the eyes of Ducanget 
" History, &c. vol. 6. p. 1S6— 1S9. 
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the Adrifttic giilf. In thfe midst of tke nhiters, free, m* 
digent, labof ious, and inaccessible, they gradually coa-* 
lesced into a republic. The first foundations of Venice 
were laid in the island of Rialto; and the annual election 
of the twelve tribunes was superseded by the permanent 
office of a duke or doge. On the verge of the two em- 
pires, the Venetians exult in the belief of primitive and 
perpetual independence." Against the Latins, their an- 
tique freedom has been asserted by the sword, and may 
be justified by the pen. Charlemltgne himself resigned 
all claims of sovereignty to the islands of the Adriatic 
gulf; his son Pepin was repulsed in the attacks of the 
lagunas or canals, too deep for the cavalry, and too 
shallow for the vessels ; and in every age, undw the 
Oerman Caesars, the lands of the republic have been 
clearly distinguished from the kingdom of Italy. Bvt 
the inhabitants of Venice were considered by themselves, 
by strangers, and by their sovereigns, as an inalienable 
portion of the Greek empire f in the ninth and tenth 
centuries, the proofs of their subjection are nmnerous and 
unquestionable ; and the vain titles, the servile honours, 
of the Byzantine court, so ambitiously solicited by their 
dukes, would have degraded the magistrates of a free 
people. But the bands of this dependance, which was 
never absolute or rigid, were imperceptibly relaxed by 
the ambition of Venice and the weakness of Constanti- 
nople^ Obedience was softened into respect, privilege 
ripened into prerogative, and the freedom of domestic 
government was fortified by the independence of foreign 

■ The foaDdattoQ and independence of Venice, and Pepin's invanon, are dis- 
cowed by Pagi, (Cridca. torn. 5. A. D. 810. no. 4, &c.) and Beretti. (p>»eit. 
Chorograph. Italia medii JEM,, in Muratanri Script torn. 10. p. 15;S.) The two 
critics have a slight Mas : the Frenchman adverse, the Italian fsvoonible, to the 
republic. 

* When the son of Charlemagne asserted his right of sovereignty , he was answered 
by the loyal Venetians, In Ji/ufic ^xm Oixo/buv Mtu rto Trnfjuum 0a^t%tme; (Con- 
stantin. Porphyrogenit. de Administrat Imperil, pars S. c. S8. p. 85.) and the 
report of the ninth, establishes the fact of the tenth century, which is confirmed by 
the embassy of Liutprand of Cremona. The annual tribute, which the emperor 
allows them to pay to the king of Italy, alleviates, by doubling their serrituds; 
but the hateful word IovXm must be translated as in the charter of 827, (LaugieT« 
Hist de Venice, torn. 1. p. 67, &c.) by the softer appellation of wbdiU, otfidSn^ 
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dominioii. The maritime cities of Istria and Dalmatia 
bowed to the sovereigns of the Adriatic; and when they 
armed i^ainst the Normans in the cause of Alexius, the 
emperor applied, not to the duty of his subjects, but to 
the gratitude and generosity of his faithfiil allies. The 
sea was their patrimony :^ the western pofts of the Me- 
diterranean, from Tuscany to Gibraltar, were indeed 
abandoned to their rivals at Pisa and Genoa ; but the 
Venetians acquired an early and lucrative share of the 
commerce of Greece and Egypt Their riches increased 
with the increasing demand of Europe ; their manufac- 
tures of silk and glass, perhaps the institution of their 
bank, are of high antiquity; and they enjoyed the fruits 
of their industry in the magnificence of public and private 
life. To assert her flc^, to avenge her injuries, to pro- 
tect the freedom of navigation, the republic could launch 
and man a fleet of a hundred galleys; and the Greeks, 
the Saracens, and the Normans, were encountered by 
her naval arms. The Franks of Syria were assisted by 
the Venetians in the reduction of the sea-coast; but 
their ^eal was neither blind nor disinterested ; and in 
the conquest of Tyre, they shared the sovereignty of a 
city, the first seat of the commerce of the world. The 
policy of Venice was marked by the avarice of a trading, 
and the insolence of a maritime, power ; yet her ambition 
was prudent; nor did she often forget, that if armed gal- 
leys were the effect and safeguard, merchant vessels were 
the cause and supply, of her greatness. In her religion 
she avoided the schism of the Greeks, without yielding a 
servile obedience to the Roman pontiff; and a free in- 
tercourse with the infidels of every clime appears to have 
allayed betimes the fever of superstition. Her primitive 
government was a loose mixture of democracy and mo- 

9 See the twenty-fifth and thirtieth disBertationB of the Antiquitatee inedii Mvi 
of Muratori. From AndeTSon's Histoiy of Commeice) 1 undentand that the Vene- 
tianB did not trade to England before the year 1SS3. The most flooiishing state 
of their wealth and commeice, in the beffinning of the fifteenth centnry, is agree- 
»bly deicribed by the abb6 Duboe. (Ifist. de la ligoe de Cambray, torn. 5. 
p. 443— 480.) 
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narchy : the doge was elected by the votes of the genenl 
assembly ; as long as he was popular and successful, he 
reigned with the pomp and authority of a prince ; but in 
the frequent revolutions of the state, he was deposed, or 
banished, or slain, by the justice or injustice of the mul- 
titude. The« twelfth century produced the first rudi- 
ments of the wise and jealous aristocracy, which has 
reduced the doge to a pageant, and the people to a ci- 
pher ?* 

Alliance Whcu the six ambassadors of the French pil- 
Y^% grims arrived at Venice, they were hospitably 
•ad Ve- entertained in the palace of St. Mark, by the 
A-iT*' reigning duke: his name was Henry Dandolo / 
^^^' and he shone in the last period of human life as 
one of the most illustrious characters of the times. Under 
the weight of years^ and after the loss of his eyes,* Dan- 
dolo retained a sound understanding and a manly cou- 
rage ; the spirit of a hero, ambitious to signalize his reign 
by some memorable exploits ; and the wisdom of a pa- 
triot, anxious to build his fame on the glory and advan- 
t^e of his country. He praised the bold enthusiasm 
and liberal confidence of the barons and their deputies ; 
in such a cause and with such associates, he should aspire, 
were he a private man, to terminate his life; but he was 
the servant of the republic, and some delay was requisite 

4 The Venetians haye been slow in writing an"^ publishing their histoiy. Their 
most ancient monuments are, I. The rude Chronicle (perhaps) of John Sagorninns 
(Venecia* 1766. in octaro), which represents the state and manners of Venice m 
the year 1QU8. 2. The larger history of the doge ( 134% —1364.) Andrew Dan- 
dolo, pablished for the first time in the twelfth tome of Mnratori, A. D. 17 98. 
The History of Venice bv the abb6 I^ugier (Paris. 1798.) is a work of soma 
merit, which I have chiefly used for the constitutional pRrt 

r Henry Dandolo was eiighty-fottr at his election, (A. D. 119t ) andninety-sevea 
at his death. (A. D. It05.) See the Obserrations o? Ducangi* sur Villehardoatna 
BO. t04. But atoB extraordinary longerity is not obsenred by the original writers* 
nor does there exist another example of a hero near a hundred years of age. 
Theophrastus might afford an instance of a writer of ninety-nine ; bnt instead of 
mtmMmn, (Prooem. ad Character.) 1 am much inclined to read i^lo/MMrm. with 
bis last editor Fischer, and the first thoughts of Casanbon. It is scarcely posnble 
that the powers of the mind and body should support themselves till such a penod 
of life. 

• The modem Venetians (Langier, tom. f . p. 119.) accuse the emperor Manod ; 
but the calumny is refuted by Villehardonin and the old writers, who suppose tb«t 
Dandolo lost his eyes by a wound, (no. 34. and Dncange.) 
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to ooDSult, on this arduous business, the judgment of his 
colleagues. The poposal of the French was first debated 
by the six sages who had been recently appointed to 
control the administration of the doge: it was next dis- 
closed to the forty members of the council of state; and 
finally communicated to the legislative assembly of four 
hundred and fifty representatives, who were annually 
chosen in the six quarters of the city. In peace and war, 
the doge was still the chief of the republic; his legal au- 
thority was supported by the personal reputation of Dan- 
dolo; his arguments of public interest were balanced and 
approved ; and he was authorized to inform the ambas- 
sadors of the following conditions of the treaty.^ It was 
proposed, that the crusaders should assemble at Venice, 
on the feast of St. John of the ensuing year: that flat- 
bottomed vessels should be prepared for four thousand 
five hundred horses, and nine thousand squires, with a 
number of ships sufficient for the embarkation of four 
thousand five hundred knights, and twenty thousand foot : 
that during a term of nine months they should be sup- 
plied with provisions, and transported to whatever coast 
the service of God and Christendom should require; and 
that the republic should join the armament with a squa- 
dron of fifty galleys. It was required, that the pilgrims 
should pay, before their departure, a sum of eighty-five 
thousand marks of silver ; and that all conquests, by sea 
and land, should be equally divided between the confe- 
derates. The terms were hard ; but the emergency was 
pressing, and the French barons were not less profuse of 
money than of blood. A general assembly was convened 
to ratify the treaty; the stately chapel and place of St. 
Mark were filled with ten thousand citizens; and the 
noble deputies were taught a new lesson of humbling 
themselves before the majesty of the people. Illtistrious 
Venetians (said the marshal of Champagne), we are sent 
by the greatest and most 'powerful barons of France, to 

< See the original treaty in the Chronicle of Andrew Dandolo, p. 3f 5^376. 
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impkre the did of the masters of the sM^far tbe^ddmer" 
asice of Jerusalem. Thof have eiffomed us to fall prostrate 
at your feet ; nor will we rise from the ground^ till you 
have promised to avengewith us the itguriesof Christ. The 
eloquence of their words and tears,'' their martial aspect, 
and suppliant attitude, were applauded by a uniTersal 
shout; as it were, says Je£Brey,by the sound of an earth- 
quake. The venerable doge ascended the pulpit to uige 
their request by those motives of honour and virtue, which 
alone can be offered to a popular assembly; the treaty 
was transcribed on parchment, attested with oaths and 
seals, mutually accepted by the weeping and joyful re- 
presentatives of France and Venice ; and dispatched to 
Rome for the approbation of Pope Innocent the Third. 
Two thousand marks were borrowed of the merchants 
for the first expenses of the armament. Of the six de- 
puties, two repassed the Alps to announce their success, 
while their four companions made a fruitless trial of the 
zeal and emulation of the republics of Genoa and Pisa. 
Assembly The cxccutiou of the treaty was still opposed 
tmre J^e by Unforeseen difhculties and delays. The 
^^^^, marshal, on his return to Troyes, was embraced 
A*D 202 ^^^ approved by Thibaut, count of Champagne, 
Oct. 8. ' who had been unanimously chosen general of 
the confederates. But the health of that valiant youth 
already declined, and, soon became hopeless ; and he 
deplored the untimely fate which condemned him to 
expire, not in a field of battle, but on a bed of sickness. 
To his brave and numerous vassals the dying prince 
distributed his treasures : they swore in his preisence to 
accomplish his vow and their own ; but some there were, 
says the marshal, who accepted his gifts and forfeited 
their word. The more resolute champions of the cross 

« A reader of ViUehardouin must observe the frequent tears of the marshal and 
his brother knights. Sachiez que la ot mainte lerme plor^e de piti6; (no. 17.) 
mult plorant ; (ibid.) mainte lerme plor^ ; (no. 34.) si orent mult pitie et jplo- 
rerent mult durement; (no. 60.) i ot mainte lerme plori^e de piti6.(no. 902.) 'niey 
weep on every occasion of grief* joy, or devotion. 
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held a parliament at Soissons for the chetkMi of a new 
general; but such was the incapacity, or jealousy,, or 
reluctance, of the princes of France, that none could be 
found both able and willing to assume the conduct of 
the enterprise. They acquiesced in the choice of a 
stranger, of Boniface marquis of Montferrat, descended 
of a race of heroes, and himself of conspicuous fame in 
the wars and negotiations of the times ;"" nor could the 
piety or ambition of the Italian chief decline this ho- 
nourable invitation. After visiting the French court, 
where he was received as a friend and kinsman, the 
marquis, in the church of Soissons, was invested with 
the cross of a pilgrim and the sta£f of a general ; and 
immediately repassed the Alps, to prepare for the distant 
expedition of the east. About the festival of the Pen- 
tecost he displayed his banner, and marched towards 
Venice at the head of the Italians : he was preceded or 
followed by the counts of Flanders and Blois, and the 
most respectable barons of France ; and their numbers 
were swelled by the pilgrims of Germany,^ whose object 
and motives were similar to their own. The Venetians 
had fulfilled, and even surpassed, their engagements : 
stables were constructed for the horses, and barracks for 
the troops ; the magazines were abundantly replenished 
with forage and provisions ; and the fleet of transports, 
ships, and galleys, was ready to hoist sail, as soon as the 
republic had received the price of the freight and arma- 
ment. But that price far exceeded the wealth of the 
crusaders who were assembled at Venice. The Fle- 
mings, whose obedience to their count was voluntary and 
precarious, had embarked in their vessels for the long 
navigation of the ocean and Mediterranean ; and many 

' By a victory (A. D. 1191.) over tbe citizenB of Asti, by a cnuade to Pal«stine, 
amd by an embaAsy fnmi tbe pope to tbe German princes. fMoratori, Amiali 
d'ltaKa, tome 10. p. 163. SOf .) 

J See tbe cnuade of tbe Germans in tbe Historia C. P. of Gimtber, Q[}anisii 
Antiq. Lect torn. 4. p. 5—8.) wbo celebrates tbe pilgrimage cf bis abbot MaTtin> 
one of tbe preacbing rivals of Fnlk of Nenilly, His monastery, of tbe Cistertian 
order, was situate in tbe diocess of Basil. 
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of the French and Italians had preferred a cheaper and 
more convenient passage from Marseilles and Apulia to 
the Holy Land. Each pilgrim might complain, that 
after he had furnished his own contribution, he was 
made responsible for the deficiency of his absent bre- 
thren ; the gold and silver plate of the chiefs, which 
they freely delivered to the treasury of St Mark, was a 
generous but inadequate sacrifice ; and after all their 
efforts, thirty-four thousand marks were still wanting to 
complete the stipulated sum. The obstacle was removed 
by the policy and patriotism of the doge, who proposed 
to the barons, that if they would join their arms in re- 
ducing some revolted cities of Dalmatia, he would ex- 
pose his person in the holy war, and obtain from the re- 
public a long indulgence, till some wealthy conquest 
should afford the means of satisfying the debt After 
much scruple and hesitation, they chose rather to accept 
the offer than to relinquish the enterprise; and the first 
hostilities of the fleet and army were directed against 
Si of Zara," a strong city of the Sclavonian coast, which 
l?^\^ had renounced its ialleffiance to Venice, and im- 
plored the protection of the kmg ot Hungary. 
The crusaders burst the chain or boom of the hsurbour; 
landed their horses, troops, and military engines ; and 
compelled the inhabitants, after a defence of five days, 
to surrender at discretion :* their lives were spared, but 
the revolt was punished by the pillage of their houses 
and the demolition of their walls. The season was far 
advanced : the French and Venetians resolved to pass 
the winter in a secure harbour and plentiful country ; 
but their repose was disturbed by national and tumul- 

* Jadera, now Zara, was a Roman colony, which acknowledged Auguftoa for 
its parent. It is now only two miles round, and contains five or six thousand in- 
habitants ; but the fortifications are strong, and it is joined to the main land by a 
bridge. See the travels of the two companions, Spon and Wheler ; (Voyage de 
Dalmatie, de Greece, &c. tom. 1. p. 64 — 70. Joomey intb Greece, p. 8^14.) the 
last of whom, by mistaking Sistertid for Sisiertii, values an arch with statues and 
columns at twelve pounds. If, in his time, there were no trees near Zara, the 
cherry-trees were not yet planted which produce our incomparable nMrai^MiR. 

* Catono (Hist. Ciitica Reg. Hungaritp, Stirpis An>ad. tom. 4. p. dS6 — 55a.> 
collects all the facts and testimonies most adverse to the conquerors of Zara. 
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tuous quarrels of the soldiers and mariners. The con- 
quest of Zara had scattered the seeds of discord and 
scandal : the arms of the allies had been stained in their 
outset with the blood, not of infidels, but of Christians ; 
the king of Hungary and his new subjects were them- 
selves enlisted under the banner of the cross ; and the 
scruples of the devout were magnified by the fear or las- 
situde of the reluctant pilgrims. The pope had excom- 
municated the false crusaders who had pillaged and 
massacred their brethren,^ and only the marquis Boni- 
face and Simon of Montfort escaped these spiritual thun- 
ders ; the one by his absence from the siege, the other 
by his final departure from the camp. Innocent might 
absolve the simple and submissive penitents of France ; 
but he was provoked by the stubborn reason of the Ve- 
netians, who refused to confess their guilt, to accept 
their pardon, or to allow, in their temporal concerns, the 
interposition of a priest. 

Alliance of ^hc assembly of such formidable powers by 
^**^ sea and land. had revived the hopes of young^ 
the Greek Alcxius ; and, both at Venice and Zara, he soli- 
^^' * cited the arms of the crusaders, for his own re- 
^^^°^ storation and his fatherV deliverance. The 
royal youth was recommended by Philip king of Ger- 
many: his prayers and presence excited the compassion 
of the camp ; and his cause was embraced and pleaded 
by the marquis of Montferrat and the doge of Venice. 
A double alliance, and the dignity of Caesar had con- 
nected with the imperial family the two elder brothers of 
Boniface :• he expected to derive a kingdom from the 

^ See tbe whole transaction and the sendmenU of the pope, in the Epistles of 
Innocent 111. Ge8ta,c. 86 — 88. 

« A modem reader is surprised to hear of the valet de Constantinople as applied 
to yoong Alexius, on account of his youth, like the infants of Spain, and the nobi^ 



(ittimuf puer of the Romans. The pages and vatett of the knights were as noble as 
'lemseWes. (Villehardouin and Ducange, no. 36.) 
* The emperor Isaac is styled by Villebajrdouin, Surme, (no. 55, &c.) which may 



be deiiTed from the French Shre, or the Greek iCvf (mpioc) melted into its proper 
name ; the farther corruptions of Tursac and Conserac will instruct us what ttcenca 
may have been used in the old dynasties of Assyria and £gypt. 

* Reiner and Conrad : the former married Maria, daughter of the emperor Ma- 
nuel Comnenus -, the latter was the husband of Theodora Angela, sister of the em- 
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important service; and the more generous ambilioQ of 
Dandolo was es^r to secure the inestimable benefits of 
trade and dominion that might accrue to his countiy/ 
Their influence procured a favourable audience for the 
ambassadors of Alexius ; and if the magnitude of his 
offers excited some suspicion, the motives and rewards 
which he displayed might justify the delay and diversion 
of those forces which had been consecrated to the deli* 
verance of Jerusalem. He prcnnised, in his own and his 
fiatther's name, that as soon as they should be seated on 
the throne of Constantinople, they would terminate the 
long schism of the Greeks, and submit themselves and 
their people to the lawful supremacy of the Romish 
church. He engaged to recompense the labours and 
merits of the crusaders, by the immediate payment of 
two hundred thousand marks of silver ; to accompany 
them in person to Egypt ; or, if it should be judged more 
advantageous, to maintain, during a year, ten thousand 
men, and, during his life, five hundred knights, for the 
service of the Holy Land. These tempting conditions 
were accepted by the republic of Venice ; and the elo- 
quence of the doge and marquis persuaded the counts of 
Flanders, Blois, and St Pol, with eight barons of France, 
to join in the glorious enterprise. A treaty of offensive 
and defensive alliance was confirmed by their oaths and 
seals ; and each individual, according to his situation 
and character, was swayed by the hope of public or pri- 
vate advantage ; by the honour of restoring an exiled 
monarch ; or by the sincere and probable opinion, that 
their efforts in Palestine would be fruitless and unavail- 
ing, and that the acquisition of Constantinople must pre- 
cede and prepare the recovery of Jerusalem. But they 
were the chiefs or equals of a valiant band of freemen 
or volunteers, who thought and acted for themselves ; 

peionliaac and Aleziui. Coozad abandoned the Gieek court and prinoea for the 
gloiv of defsndinff T^ against SaUdin. (Dacange, Fam. Byiant. p. 187. S05.) 

'Nicetas (in Aleno Ccnnneno, lib. 8. c 9.) accusea the do|p and Venetiana as 
the fiiit anthoTB of the war against Constantinople, and conaideis only as a Juquui 
linp tufftam, the atiiTal and shamelul oifen of the royal exile. 
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the soldiers and clergy were divided ; and, if a large 
majority subscribed to the alliance, the numbers and 
arguments of the dissidents were strong and respectable.' 
The boldest hearts were appalled by the report of the 
naval power and impregnable strength of Constantino- 
ple; and their apprehensions were disguised to the 
world, and perhaps to themselves, by the more decent 
objections of religion and duty. They alleged the sanc- 
tity of a vow, which had drawn them from their families 
and homes to the rescue of the holy sepulchre ; nor 
should the dark and crooked councils of human policy 
divert them from a pursuit, the event of which was in 
the hands of the Almighty. Their first oflfence, the at- 
tack of Zara, had been severely punished by the re- 
proach of their conscience and the censures of the pope ; 
nor would they again imbrue their hands in the blood of 
their fellow-Christians. The apostle of Rome had pro- 
nounced ; nor would they usurp the right of avenging 
with the sword the schism of the Greeks, and thedoubt- 
fiil usurpation of the Byzantine monarch. On these 
principles or pretences, many pilgrims, the most dis- 
tinguished for their valour and piety, withdrew from the 
camp ; and their retreat was less pernicious than the 
open or secret opposition of a discontented party, that 
laboured, on every occasion, to separate the army and 
disappoint the enterprise. 

Voyage Notwithstanding this defection, the departure 
toCo^l^-^^ the fleet and army was vigorously pressed by 
tiDopie, the Venetians ; whose zeal for the service of the 
April 7—' royal youth concealed a just resentment to his 
June j4. natiQn j^^^ family. They were mortified by the 
recent preference which had been given to Pisa, the 
rival of their trade : they had a long arrear of debt and 
injury to liquidate with the Byzantine court; and Dan- 

K Villduurdouin and Gonther TepMsent the aentimentB of tha two parties. The 
abhot Maittn left the anny at Zara, proceeded to Palestine, was sent ambassador 
to Coattantiaople, and became a reluctant witness of the second siege. 
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dolo might not discourage the popular tale, that he had 
been deprived of his eyes by the emperor Manudi, who 
perfidiously violated the sanctity of an ambassador. A 
similar armament, for ages, had not rode the Adriatic ; it 
was composed of one hundred and twenty flat-bottomed 
vessels or palanders for the horses ; two hundred and 
forty transports filled with men and arms; seventy 
store-ships laden with provisions ; and fifty stout galleys, 
well prepared for the encounter of an enemy.** While die 
wind was favourable, the sky serene, and the water 
smooth, every eye was fixed with wonder and delight on 
the scene of military and naval pomp which overspread 
the sea. The shields of the knights and squires, at once 
an ornament and a defence, were arranged on either side 
of the ships ; the banners of the nations and families 
were displayed from the stem; our modem artillery 
were supplied by three hundred engines for casting 
stones and darts : the fatigues of the way were cheered 
with the sound of music ; and the spirits of the adven- 
turers were raised by the mutual assurance, that forty 
thousand Christian heroes were equal to the conquest of 
the world.* In the navigation*" from Venice and Zara, the 
fleet was successfully steered by the skill and experience 
of the Venetian pilots ; at Durazzo, the confederates first 
landed on the territories of the Greek empire : the isle of 
Corfu afforded a station and repose ; they doubled with- 
out accident the perilous cape of Malea, the southern 
point of Peloponnesus or the Mor a ; made a descent in 
the islands of Negropont and Andros ; and cast anchor 
at Abydus on the Asiatic side of the Hellespont. These 



^ The birth aod dignity of Andrew Dandolo gave him the motive and the i 
of searching in the archives of Venice the memorable sto^ of his ancestor. Hia 
brevity seems to accuse the copious and more recent narratives of Sanudo, Cin Ma- 
ratori. Script. Renun Itaiicarum, tom. Xt.) Blondus, Sabellicus, and RhamuaiM. 

* Villehardouin, no. 63. His feeUoffs and expressions are original; he often 
weeps, but he rejoices in the glories ana perils of war with a spirit unkaowA to a 
sedentary writer. 

k In this voyage almost all the geographical names are cormptod by (he Latina. 
The modem appellation of Chalas, and all Eubcea, is derived from its Enripmi^ 
Euri\j>o, Negri-pOf Negripant, which dishonours our maps. (d'AnviUe, Osograploe 
Ancienne, torn. t. p. 263.) 
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preludes, of conquest were easy and bloodless ; the Greeks 
of the provinces, without patriotism or courage, were 
crushed by an irreisistible force ; the presence of the 
lawful heir might justify their obedience; and it was re 
warded by the modesty and discipline of the Latins. As 
they penetrated through the Hellespont, the magnitude 
of their navy was compressed in a narrow channel ; and 
the face of the waters was darkened with innumerable 
sails. They again expanded in the basin of the Pro- 
pontis, and traversed that placid sea, till they approached 
the European shore, at the abbey of St. Stephen, three 
leagues to the west of Constantinople. The prudent doge 
dissuaded them from dispersing themselves in a populous 
and hostile land ; and, as their stock of provisions was 
reduced, it was resolved, in the season of harvest, to 
replenish their store-ships in the fertile .islands of the 
Propontis. With this resolution, they directed their 
course ; but a strong gale, and their own impatience, 
drove them to the eastward; and so near did they run to 
the shore and the city, that some volleys of stones and 
darts were exchanged between the ships and the ram- 
part. As they passed along, they gazed with admiration 
on the capital of the east, or, as it should seem, of the 
earth; rising from her seven hills, and towering over the 
continents of Europe and Asia. The swelling domes and 
lofty spires of five hundred palaces and churches were 
gilded by the sun and reflected in the waters ; the walls 
were crowded with soldiers and spectators, whose num- 
bers they beheld, of whose temper they were ignorant ; 
and each heart was chilled by tihe reflection, that, since 
the beginning of the World, such an enterprise had never 
been undertaken by such a Kandful of warriors. But the 
momentary apprehension was dispelled by hope and va- 
lour ; and every man, says the marshal of Champagne, 
glanced his eye on the. sword or lance, which he must 
speedily use in the glorious conflict' The Latins cast 

I Et Mchiw que il ne oC n hardi cui le cner ne tnauBt^CT.) . . . Chfticimi 
VOL. VII. 2 B 
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anchor before Cbalcedon ; tkemflriiiersoiily weanil^m 
the vessels ; the soldien^ horses, and arms; were sbfely 
landed ; and in the InziiTy of m imperial ^lace, Ike 
barons tasted the first fruits of their snccessi On the 
third day, the fleet and armymoved ibwards ^shiail, the 
Asiatic sobnrb of Constantinople ; a detaclanent of fii^ 
hundred Greek horse was surprised and defeated by fbiir- 
score French knights; and in a halt of nine days, llie 
camp Was plentiftilly supplied with forage and pro visiom. 
FnnUew ^^ relating the inva^on of a great ^npire, it 
^i^go^' may seem strange thai I have not described the 
the em- obstacl^s which should haveohecked the pfograss 
^^^' of the strangers. The Greeks, in truth, were 
an unwarlike people; but fh^ were rich, industrioiB) 
and subject to the will of a single man: had that man 
been capable of fear, when his enemies Were at a distance, 
or df courage, when they approached his person. The 
first rumour of his nephew's alliance with the Frencli HJid 
Venetians was despised by the usurper Alexius; his 
flatterers pettsuaded hith, that in his coiAempt he was 
bold and sincere; and each evetiihg, in the close of Uie 
biUiquet, he thrice discomfited the barbtlria&s of ^e west 
These barbaiians had be^ juiitly terrified by th^ repoH of 
his naval power; and the sixteen hiindfed ^hifig-boataof 
Constantinople"" could have* manned a fleet, to sink them 
in the Adriatic^ or stop their ehtrahee into the mouth of 
the Hellespont. But sdl ibtce tnay be annihilated by the 
negligence of thfe prince and the venality of his mi&isters. 
The great duke, 6t admiral, made a sdandsilbiis, alfboBt 
a puUic, atorction of thesaite, the tiiasts, JBifid the H^tng; 
the royal forests were reserved fo^ th^ tii^(m iinpdrtntit 
purpobeof the chase; and the tt^s, bUjj^ Nice»8, wefe 
guirded by th^ eUnuchs, like the groves iff t&l^ms 

reg^tdoit KB armes . . . que par temB en aront mostier. (c* 68.) Soph is Uie honestj 

■ Eandem orbem plus in soils navibus piscatorum abondare, qaam iiles in toto 

n4Vigii:^ iMebltb ^nim^m^le et sexcems piscatorim hkvcB SMfiau 

antem siTe mercatoriafc habebant infinite moltitadinis et portom tatiasimim. 
Gunther, Hist. C. P. c. 8. p. 10. 
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worship.,^ I?rpm.h^s.'4i:eaQi of piid^ Alexius w^;aM^ 
eaed by the siege of Za|a.aad tbe^ rapi4 Hdtances of tine 
Latjna : tissfiqzi aa. ^ «*wl2»fe daiigc^^f^ real, b^ tko^ght 
it i^eyit^^l^ and hia vainpre^UPIltiQn.wds l^st in abject 
despqi^dency ^nd despair, ^^,suffc^ thffie contiempr 
ti^e b^^irians tp. pi^l^ tbeifiquiEnp in th^ sight 6f the 
palace; and his. appr^h^^omm wef^ thinly disguised by 
tl^e ppjqip and m^i^e. of ai wppilaEnt ^mbdsay . The sore- 
reign of the Rowans wm. ^tonisl^d (his ambassadots 
were i)istfucte4 to say) at. the hostile! appearance of the 
strangers. If these pilgrims were sj«dere in their voir 
for the (Jeliverance. of Jerusalem, his voioe must applaud^ 
and his trefu^ti^eft should assist^ their pious design; bift 
shp^ld, they dam to invadeithe sanct«lary. of empire, their 
nuipbers, wqtq th^y ten times more oonaiderable, should 
j^qt protect thew frdm his jvist resentmoilt. The answer 
of the ddge and barons waa^ cample and. magnaniiDQUS. 
In the cause ofhmwr andjwtice (they said) ti;e despise 
the twsrper of Greece^ his threats and his offers. Oub 
frien^ffh^ and'^is allegiance, are due to (he lawful heir^ 
tfi th^ 3/9ung prince mho is seated among us, and to his 
father^ the emperor Isaac , who has been deprived of his 
sQcptrCj hisfreedom, and his eyes, by thecHme qfan un- 
grateful brother. Let that hrother confess his guilt, and 
implore forgiveness^ and we ourselves mil intercede, that 
he may be permitted to Uvem qffbi^nce and security. But 
let him not. insult w by a second message; our rephf will 
be made in arms, in the palace of Constantinople. 
Panage ^^ *^ *®**^ ^^J ^^ ^^^ encampattent at Sjcu- 
1^^ tari, the crusadeiis prepared themselves, as soldiers 
TUB, and as Cathblics, for the passage of the Bospho- 
^^^^* rus. Perilous indeed was the adventure; the 
stream was broad and rapid ; in a calm the current of 
the Euxine might drive down the liquid and unextin- 
guishable fires of the Greeks; and the opposite shores 

n KaBa>ni ti(«v dKnm, ^9W h j^u diq^vTfirr«v iroftiltM-wv i^)«rr» rourtm. Ni- 
cetas in Alex, domneno, lib. 3. cap. 9. p. 348. 

2b2 
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fi^ f n tlie choice of the attack, the French arid 

Aitge^A Venetians were divided by their habits df life 
of Con- and warfare. The former afllhued with tnith, 
pie by the that Constantinople was most accessible dfn the 



j^u^' side of the sea and the harbour. The latter 
""*®- might assert with honour, that they had long 
enough trusted their lives slnd fortuftes to a firail bark 
and a precarious element, and loudly'demanded a trial 6f 
knighthood, a 'firm ground, and a close (ftiset, either on 
foot dr horseback. After a prudent compromise, of eto- 
ploying the two nations by i^ea and land, in theservice best 
suited to their character, the fleet Covering the army, 
they both proceeded from the entrance to the extremity 
of the hafboiir:* '{he stone bridge of the river was hastily 
repaired; and the six battles of the French fohned their 
encampment against the front of the capital, the basis of 
the triangle which runs about four miles from the port 
to the Propontis.* Ofi the edge of a broad ditch,' at the 
foot of a lofty rampart, they had leisure to contemplate 
the diJEculties of their enterprise. The gates to the'right 
and left of their narrow camp poured forth frequent sal- 
lies of cavalry and light^lnfantry, which Cut off their 
stragglers, swept the country of provisions, sounded the 
alarm five or six times in the course of each day, and 
compelled them to plant a pallisade, and sink an in- 
trenchment, for their immediate safety. In the supplies 
and convoys the Venetians had been too sparing, or the 
Franks too voracious; the usual complaints of hunger 
and scarcity were heard, and perhaps felt : tiieir stock 
of flour would be exhausted in three weeks ; and their 
(disgust of salt meat tempted them to taste the flesh of 
their horses. The trembling usurper was supported by 
Theodore Lascaris, his son in-law, a valiant youth, who 
topired to save and to rule his country; the Greeks, re- 

< On the most correct plans ofCottstaAtittiypte, I Ibidw not bow to measure more 
than four thousand paces. Vet VlReH^i^rdtluxn oampiiten the splwe at three leases, 
(no. tt6.) If Ms eyes were not deceived; he'ihiist 'reckon by the bid Gidlic lea^e of 
one thousand five hundred paces, which might sti^rbe tsetf fn Champagne. 
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gardlees pf .iljiat conotry, weare AWftken^ to the defiance 
pf their religion; but their Arm&st hope was Jn the 
strength and ispirit of the YaraAgian gintfds, of ike Daiie6 
and English, as they are named m the writers <^liie 
time6." Afiier ten days' incessant labour, the ground 
W9S leteUed, the ditch filled, the approaches of the be- 
siegers were regularly oiade, and two hundred and fifty 
engines of assault exercised their vanQUB.pow;er8to dear 
the ranqpart, to bajtter the walls, and to sap the founda* 
tions. On the-jirst appearance of a breach, the scaling* 
ladders were applied; liie numbers that defended the 
vantage ground, repulsed and oppressed the adventu* 
rous Latins: but they admired the resolution of fifteen 
knights and seijeants, who had gained the ascent, .and 
maintained theii' perilous station till they were precipi- 
tated or made prisoners by the imperial guards. On tiie 
side of the harbour the naval attack was more success* 
fully conducted by the Venetians : and that industrious 
people employed eveiy resource that was known and 
practised before the invention of gunpowder. A double 
line, three bow-shots, in fipont^ was formed bydiagalleys 
and ships; and the swift.motion of the former was sup- 
ported by the weight and loftiness of the latter, whose 
decks, and poops, and turret, were the.platforms of mi- 
litary engines, /diat dischai^ed their shot over the heads 
of tlie first line. The soldiers, who leaped firom the 
galleys. (Mi shore, immediately p]^ted and ascended 
their scaling-ladders, while the large ships, advancing 
more slowly into the intervals, and lowering a draw- 
bride, ot)ened a way through the air from their mast^ to 
the Tampart In the midst of the conflict, the doge, a 
venerable and conspicuous form, stood aloft in complete 
armour on the prow, of his galley. The great standard 
of St Mark was displayed before him ; his threats, pro« 
miseik, and eachoitsrtions, urged the diligence of the 

■The ^piazdfl, the Vatan^ ate etjled by Villehaidoain, (p6. 89—95 ,&&) Aagloii 
et Daaou avec lean hichea. Whatever had been their origin, a French pilgrim 
could not be miBtaken in the nations of which they were at that time oompoaed. 
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rowers; his vessel was the first that strack; and Dandolo 
was the first warrior on the shore. The nations admired 
the magnanimity of the blind old man, without reflect- 
ing that his age and infirmities diminished the price of 
life, and enhanced the value of immortal glory. On a 
sudden, by an invisible hand (for the standard-bear^ 
was probably slain), the banner of the republic was fixed 
on the rampart : twenty -five towers wererapidly occupied ; 
and, by the cruel expedient of fire, the Greeks w&e 
driven from the adjacent quarter. The doge had dis- 
patched the intelligence of his success, when he was 
checked by the danger of his confederates. Nobly de- 
claring that he would rather die with the pilgrims than 
gain a victory by their destruction, Dandolo relinquished 
his advantage, recalled his troops, and hastened to the 
scene of action. He found the six weary diminutive 
battles of the French encompassed by sixty squadrons 
of the Greek cavalry, the least of which was more nu- 
merous than the largest of their divisions. Shame and 
despair had provoked Alexius to the last efibrt of a ge- 
neral sally; but he was awed by the firm order and 
manly aspect of the Latins; and, after skirmishing at a 
distance, withdrew his troops in the close of the evening. 
The silence or tumult of the night exasperated his fears; 
and the timid usurper, collecting a treasure often thou- 
sand pounds of gold, basely deserted his wife, his peo- 
ple, and his fortune, threw himself into a bark, stole 
through the Bosphorus, and landed in shameful safety 
in an obscure harbour of Thrace. As soon as they were 
apprized of his flighty the Greek nobles sought pardon 
and peace in the dungeon where the blind Isaac ex- 
pected each hour the visit of the executioner. Again 
saved and exalted by the vicissitudes of fortune, the 
captive, in his imperial robes, was replaced on the throne, 
and surrounded with prostrate slaves, whose real terror 
and affected joy, he was incapable of discerning. At 
the dawn of day, hostilities were suspended; and the 
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Latin chiefs were surprised by a message from the law- 
ful and reignii^ emperor, who was impatient to embrace 
his son, and to reward his generous deliverers/ 
Restaro- But these geuerous deliverers were unwilling 
e^^ ^ to release their hostage till they had obtained 
gelu«,1md ^^^^ ^^ fether the payment, or at least the pro- 
w« ion mise, of their recompense. They chose four am- 
jiiiyi9.' bassadors, Matthew of Montmorency, our histo- 
rian the marshal of Champagne, and two Venetians, to 
congratulate the emperor. The gates were thrown open 
on their approach, the streets on both sides were lined 
with the battle-axes of the Danish and English guard ; 
the presence-chamber glittered with gold and jewels, the 
false substitutes of virtue and power; by the side of the 
blind Isaac his wife was seated, the sister of the king of 
Hungary; and by her appearance, the noble matrons, of 
Greece were drawn from their domestic retirement, and 
mingled with the circle of senators and soldiers. The 
Latins, by the mouth of the marshal, spoke like men 
conscious of their merits, but who respected the work of 
their own hands; and the emperor clearly understood, 
that his son's engagements with Venice and the pilgrims 
must be ratified without hesitation or delay. Withdraw- 
ing into a private chamber with the empress, a chamber- 
lain, an interpreter, and the four ambassadors, the father 
of young Alexius inquired with some anxiety into the 
nature of his stipulations. The submission of the eastern 
empire to the pope, the succour of the Holy Land, and a 
present contribution of two hundred thousand marks of 
silver — These conditions are weighty (was his prudent 
reply); they are hard to accept^ and difficult to perform. 
But no conditions can exceed the measure of your services 
and deserts. After this satisfactory assurance, the barons 

' For the fint siege and conquest of Constantinople, we may read the original 
letter of the crusaders to Innocent III. Gesta, c. 91. p. SSS, 5S4. Villehardomn, 
no. 75—99. Kicetas in Alexio Comnen. tib. 5* c. 10. p. 549 — S52. Dandolo, in 
Chnm. 322. Gnnther, and his abbot Martin, were not yet retomed from their ob- 
stinate pilgrimage at Jerasalem, or St. John d*Acre, where the greatest part of the 
company had died of the plague. 
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fBorinteti an faamriback^ and inteodiaoed^&e bar of Con- 
stmtinopk to the leifyftad pdaae. His ydutli and mar- 
velloxis adventures engaged evergr heart in his fiiYoyr, 
and Alexit»ivras solemnly -ciowned with bis father in the 
dooie of St ^phia. In the first days of his leign, the 
people^ already blessed with the rertoration of plenty 
and peace, was ddighted by the joyfal catastrophe of 
the tragedy; and the discontent of die nobles, their re- 
gret, and their fears, were covered by the polished sar&ce 
of pleasure and loyalty. The mixture of two discordant 
nations in the same capital might hare be^ pregnant 
^th mischief and danger; and the suburb of Gkilata, or 
Pera, was assigned for the quarters of the French and 
Venetians. But the liberty of trade and familiar inter- 
course was allowed between the friendly nations; and 
each day the pilgrims were tempted, by devotion or cu- 
riosity, to visit the churches and palaces of Constanti- 
Bople. Their rude minds, insensible perhaps of the 
finer arts, were astonished by the magnificent soeneiy ; 
and the poverty of their native towns enhanced the po^ 
pulousness and riches of the first metropolis of Christen- 
dom/ Descending from his state, young Aleicius was 
prompted by interest and gratitude to repeat his frequent 
and familiar visits to his Latin allies; and in the fre^ora 
of the table, the gay petulance of the French sometimes 
forgot the emperor of the east." In their most serious 
conferences, it was agreed, that the reunion of the two 
churches must be the result of patience and time; but 
avarice was less tractable than zeal; and a large sum 
was instantly disbursed to appease the wants, and sil^ice 
the importunity, of the crusaders." Alexius was alarmed 

J Compare, in the nide energy of Villehardooin, (no. 66, 100.) the inade and 
outside riewB of Constantinople, and their impxeeuon on the minds of the pUgnins ; 
cette Tille (says he) que de toutes les autres €re souyeraine. See the parallel pas- 
sages of Fulcherius Camotensis, Hist. Hierosol. lib. 1. c 4. imd Wil. Tyr. f, S. 
«0. i6. 

* As tliey played at dice) the Latins took off his diadem, and clapped on bis 
head a woollen or haiiy cap, t« fMyaXnffnn^ wti frayt^tionw lumppmnufEv witfta 
(Nicetas, p. 350.) If these merry companions were Venetians, ii was the inflolenoe 
of trade and a cosunonwealth. 

^Villehaidouin, no. 101. Dandolo, p. 32f. The doge. affirms, tiiat the VeitetiaDs 
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by tke ap^totidhii^ isouTi^f'theit depaiture : -llvear^b- 
sitooe ' ib^t beetle irelit^v^ Mm ^from the '^fi^gem^t 
Mrlnch lug WM f^ jjubapabte of ^^f(Mtihxg; but his 
fiiicpodft w^iuld'hav^^l^t bim ndked'^Mili&lefne, to die ca- 
ptke dfid piiejudlce of <a^perfid^f^^ natimi. He wished 
to btibe tieit «(ay5 tbe-^dayof a^yettr/bymideftafcmg 
to defray their ^x]^eii8e,^aiid to satisfy'itt ^eir name the 
freight of the Venetian vessels- The^flfer'was agitated 
in the council of the 'barons; ^and, ^fter a repetition of 
their dfebajtes and scruples, a majority of wtes again ac- 
quiesced in the advice of the doge, and the prayer of the 
youtog emperor. At the price of sixteen hundred pounds 
of gbld, he prevailed on the marquis of Montferrat to 
Idad him with an army round the provinces of Europe ; 
to elstablish his authority, and pursue his uncle, while 
Constantinople was awed ly the presence of Baldwin, 
and his confederates of Frfince and Flanders. The ex- 
pedition was isuccessfiil; the blind emperor exulted in 
the Success of his arms, and listened to the predictions 
of his flatterers, that the same Providence which had 
raised him from the dungeon to the throne, 'wonM' heal 
his gout, restore his sight, and watch over the long pros- 
perity of his reign. Yet the mind of the suspicious old 
man was tormented by the rising glories of his son; nor 
could his pride* conceal from his envy, that while his 
own name v^as pronounced in faint and reluctant accla- 
mations, the royal youth vras the theme of spontaneous 
and universal praise.*" 

Quarrel ^Y *^® rcccut luvasiou, the Greeks were 

of the awakened from a dream* of nine centuries ; from 

and the vain presumption that the capital of the Ro- 

man empire was impregnable to foreign arms. 

were paid'niore slowly tlum t&e Frencli ; but he owns that the histories of the two 
nations differed on that subject. Had he read Villehardouin ? "The Greeks com- 
plained, however, quod todus Grecias opes transtolisset (Ganther, Hist C. P. 
c. 13. See the lamentations and invectiTes of Nicetas. (p. 355.) 

^ The reign of Alexius Comnenns occupies three books in Nicetas, p. t91— 35S. 
The short restoration of Isaac and his Son is dispatched in five chapters/ p. 35f — 
36a. • 
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The strangers of th^ west had violated the city, and be- 
stowed the sceptre of Constantme ; thehr imperial clients 
soon became as unpopular as themselves; the well- 
known vices of Isaac were rendered still more contempti- 
ble by his infirmities, and the young Alexius was hated 
as an apostate, who had renounced the manners and re- 
ligion of his country. His secret covenant with the La- 
tins was divulged or suspected ; the people, and espe- 
cially the clergy, were devoutly attached to their faith 
and superstition ; and every convent, and ^very shop, re- 
sounded with the danger of the church, and the tyranny 
of the pope/ An empty treasury could ill supply the de- 
mands of regal luxury and foreign extortion ; the Greeks 
refused to avert, by a general tax, the impendiDg evils 
of servitude and pillage ; the oppression of the rich ex- 
cited a more dangerous and personal resentment ; and if 
the emperor melted the plate, and despoiled the ims^es, 
of the sanctuary, he seemed to justify the complaints of 
heresy and sacrilege. During the absence of marquis 
Boniface and his imperial pupil, Constantinople was 
visited with a calamity which might be justly imputed to 
the zeal and indiscretion of the Flemish pilgrims.*' In 
one of their visits to the city, they were scandalized by 
the aspect of a mosch or synagogue, in which one god 
was worshipped, without a partner or st son. Their ef- 
fectual mode of controversy was to attack the infidels 
with the sword, and their habitation with fire ; but the 
infidels, and some Christian neighbours, presumed to 
defend their lives and properties ;' and the flames which 
bigotry had kindled consumed the most orthodox and 
innocent structures. During eight days and nights, the 

^ When Nicetas reproaches Alexias for his impious league, he hestowa the 
harshest names on the pope's new religion ; fAti(w tuu awgrnrvrw . . . ypw gc g w 
vtmatt • • • T«f Tov Uaxa vf^ofAitn natna-fMV . . • fjuradtg-tv . . . n tuu furmmmnf 
ran vaXnitn TufAMMf f&M». (p. 348.) Such was the sincere language of every Greek 
to the last gasp of ihe empire. 

' Nicetas (p. 355.) is positive in the char^^e, and specifies the Flemings Op^u^ 
f*umt), chough he is wrong in supposing it an ancient name. Villehniaonin 
^no. 107.) exculpates the barons, and is ignorant (perhaps affectedly ignorant) of 
Vit names of the guilty. 
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conflagration spread above a league in fronts from the 
harbour to the Propontis, over the thickest and most po- 
pulous regions of the city. It is not easy to count the 
stately churches and palaces that were reduced to a 
smoking ruin, to value the merchandise that perished in 
the trading streets, or to number, the families that were 
involved in the common destruction. By this outrage, 
which the doge and the barons in vain affected to dis- 
claim, the name of the Latins became still more unpo- 
pular; and the colony of that nation, above fifteen thou- 
sand persons, consulted their safety in a hasty retreat 
from the city to the protection of their standard in IJie 
suburb of Pera. The emperor returned in triumph ; but 
the firmest and most dexterous policy would have been 
insufiicient to steer him through the tempest, which over- 
whelmed the person and government of that unhappy 
youth. His own inclination, and his father^s advice, at- 
tached him to his benefactors ; but Alexius hesitated 
between gratitude and patriotism, between the fear of his 
subjects and of his allies.* By his feeble and fluctuating 
conduct he lost the esteem and confidence of both ; and 
while he invited the marquis of Montferrat to occupy the 
palace, he sufiered the nobles to conspire, and the people 
to arm, for the deliverance of their country. Regardless 
of his painful situation, the Latin chiefs repeated their 
demands, resented his delays, suspected his intentions, 
and exacted a decisive answer of peace or war. The 
haughty summons was delivered by three French knights 
and three Venetian deputies, who girded their swords, 
mounted their horses, pierced through the angry multi- 
tude, and entered with a fearless countenance the palace 
and presence of the Greek emperor. In a peremptory 
tone, they recapitulated their services and his engage- 
ments ; and boldly declared, that unless their just claims 

• ConqMure the tuspidonft and complaints of Nicetas»(p. S59— n36S.) with the 
iilunt charges of Baldwin of FIanden> ^Gesta, Innocent III. c 92. p. 534.) can 
patriarcha et mole nobilium, nobis promissis peijuxns et mendaz. 
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wcnr &U7 and linuneilktely satbfiodi tkey. idK^^JUL no 

thts^efiaiuae^ t]K»fii»t that had eveilwoui^^ impor 
nal ear^ they deputed withratt betmying any 9yin|»toD(i0 
of £mi^; httt thric e$ci^ fimn i servile pala^ and afo^ 
sbtts <aty afltonidied the ambaasadora^ themselves ; and 
their mtam. ta the cmxp tms the. signal o( vutjaal hosr 
tility. 

TiM^mr AmoAg the; Qreeks^ all authori(;y: and wisdom 
^^' wereoirarhomeby the impekuooa mUltilade, y^bo 
^^^ mirtook thetr- rage for v^our, their munbecs &r 
strength^ nd theb fBinaticifiia foe d^e sapport and inspi- 
XBtioa of Heannen* In: the eyes oi both nations Alexius 
waff fake and Gontempliible : the base and spniious race 
^theiAagali waa rejeeted mth clamoroiia dtsdaia; aod 
the people of Conslantinople enoompasaed the tewntet to 
demand at thetr hands a moiie worthy emperor. To ^ery 
senator, cdnspicnonsi by his birth or dignity, they sue* 
oessinr^ presented the purple: by each sraator die 
deftdfy garment was repulsed t die contest lasted tjbree 
days ; and we may leaxn itom the hial6rian Niceta0, one 
o£ the membess of the assembly, that fear and weakness 
were the giNurdtans of their loyahy. A phantom, wkp 
vanished in oUiTion, was forcibly proclaim^ by the 
crowd ;^ but the authored the tumuh» and the l^iader of 
the war, was a jvisiee of the house of Duces ; aod h|» 
common appell^on of Alexius must be discriminn^ by 
the epithet of Mourzoufle,^ which in the vulgajr idiom ei^* 
pressed the close junction of his black and shaggy ^e- 
broTRi. At once a patriot and a courtier, the perfidious 
Mounoufle, who waa not destitute of cunning and cou* 
rage^ opposed the Latins both in speech and actiop, iii- 
flamed the passions and prejudi^s of the Greeksi and 

' His name was Nidiolu Canahus; he deBorred ^e praise of Nicetas and die 
rengeance of Mourzoufle. (p. 362.) 

r Vill^ardouin (no. 116.) speaks of him as a farourite, without Knowing that 
he was a prince of the blood, Angehit and JDMOof . Docange, who piies«nto everv 
«wner, believes him to be the son of Isaac Dacas Sebastocrator, and aeoora 
coosin of young Alexius. 
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uMntlftled himself intb the HrroQi^ aadr oonfidemeof 
iUesius, ndio trusted hmi ivilb the-offiof^of giest) cfaanQM 
berladn, and tinged his bnskins with^tfae ciodonwof my- 
alty« At the dead of tdght he rushed islo the bed-chasflh 
b^ with an afinghted ttsipect, exelaimmgi that the pahioe 
was attacked by thd peopie and betrayed by the guaffdsj 
Staitiiig'froin his conchv die unsuspectti^ prince threw 
himself into the arms of his enemy, who had' contrt?edto 
Alexius escape by a private staitcase. But thai staircase 
«adiii8 terminated in a primn: Alexius was seoEed, strip- 
Awdby ped, and loaded with chains ; and, after tasting 
]^] some days the bitterness of death, he was poi* 
Feb. 8. goned, or stvangled, or beaten with chibs, at the 
command or in the presence of the tyrant The emperoi^ 
Isaac Angelus, soon followed his son to the grave, and 
Monrzoufle, perhaps, might spare ihe superfluous crime 
of hastening the extinction of impotence and blindness. 
second The death of the emperors, and the usurpation 
y^;^_of Mourzoufle, had changed the nature of the 
April, quarrel. It was no locq^r tike disagreement of 
allies who oycr-vahieci their services, or neglected their 
obligations : the French and Venetians forgot theh* com- 
plaints against Alexius, dropped a tear on the untimely 
fate of their companion, and swore i^venge against the 
perfidious nation who had crowned his assassin. Y^ the 
prudent doge was still inclined to n^otiate ; he asked 
as a debt, a subsidy, or a fine; fifty thousand pounds of 
gold, about two millions steriing; nor would the confe- 
r^ice have beai abruptly broben, if the zeal or policy of 
Mourzoufle had not refused to sacrifice the Greek 
church to the safety of the state.^ Amidst the invective 
of his foreign and domestic enemies, we may discern, 
that he was not unworthy of the character which he had 
assumed, of the public champion ; the second siege of 
Constantinople was far more laborious than the first ; the 

^lUraegotiation, ptob&bte in imtlK, tmd atttttedbr Nicetas, (pw 9SB.) is moHCed 
as flcandalmui by the delicacy ti Daadoto and Vilknaidoi^. 
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treasuxy was replenished, and the discipline was restored, 
by a severe inquisition into the abuses of the former 
reign ; and Mourzoufle, an iron mace in his hand, visit- 
ing the posts, and affecting the port and aspect of a war- 
rior, was an object of terror to his soldiers, at least, and 
to his kinsmen. Before and after the death of Aleacius, 
the Greeks made two vigorous and well-conducted at- 
tempts to bum the navy in the harbour ; but the skill 
and courage of the Venetians repulsed the fire-ships, and 
the vagrant flames wasted themselves without injury in 
the sea.' In a nocturnal sally the Greek emperor was 
vanquished by Henry, brother of the count of Flanders ; 
the advantages of number and surprise aggravated the 
shame of his defeat ; his buckler was found on the field 
of battle; and the imperial standard,^ a divine image of 
the Virgin, was presented, as a trophy, and a relic, to the 
Cistercian monks, the disciples of St. Bernard. Near 
three months, without excepting the holy season of Lent, 
were consumed in skirmishes and preparations, before the 
Latins were ready or resolved for a general assault The 
land fortifications had been found^impregnable ; and the 
Venetian pilots represented, that, on the shore of the 
Propontis, the anchorage was unsafe, and the ships must 
be driven by the current far away to the straits of the 
Hellespont ; a prospect not unpleasing to the reluctant 
pilgrims, who sought every opportuni^ of breaking the 
army. From the harbour, therefore, the assault was de- 
termined by the assailants, and expected by the be- 
sieged ; and the emperor had placed his scarlet pavilions 
on a neighboring height, to direct and animate the ef- 
forts of his troops. A fearless spectator, whose mind 
could entertain the ideas of pomp and pleasure, might 
have admired the long array oT two embattled armies, 

1 Baldwin menticms both attemptB to fire the fleet; (Gest c. 9t. p. 534, 5S5.) 
Villehardoain (no. 113 — 115.) 01U7 describes the first It is remaxkable, t]ist 
neither of these warriors observes any peculiar properties in the Greek fixe. 

k Docange (no. 119.) pours forth a torrent of learning on the Gonfiman ImptrUL 
This banner of the Virgin is shewn at Venice as a trophy and relic : £f it be gemM» 
the pious doge must have cheated the monks of Citeauz. 
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which extended above half a league, the one on the 
ships and galleys, the other on the walls and towers 
raised above the ordinary level by several stages of 
wooden turrets. Their first fury was spent in the dis- 
charge of darts, stones, and fire, from the engines ; but 
the water was deep ; the French were bold ; the Vene- 
tians were skilful : they approached the walls ; and a 
desperate conflict of swords, spears, and battle-axes, was 
fought on the trembling bridges that grappled the float- 
ing, to the stable, batteries. In more than a hundred 
places, the assault was urged, and the defence was sus- 
tained ; till the superiority of ground and numbers finally 
prevailed, and the Latin trumpets sounded a retreat. On 
the ensuing days, the attack was renewed with equal vi- 
gour, and a similar event ; and in the night, the doge 
and the barons held a council, apprehensive only for the 
public danger : not a voice pronounced the words of es- 
cape or treaty; and each warrior, according to his 
temper, embraced the hope of victoiy, or the assurance 
of a glorious death.^ By the experience of the former 
siege, the Greeks were instructed, but the Latins were 
animated ; and the knowledge that Constantinople might 
be taken was of more avail than the local precautions 
which that knowledge had inspired for its defence. In 
the third assault, two ships were linked together to dou- 
ble their strength ; a strong north- wind drove them on 
the shore ; the bishops of Troyes and Soissons led the 
van ; and the auspicious names of the pilgrim and the 
paradise resounded along the line." The episcopal ban- 
ners were displayed on the walls; a hundred marks of 
silver had been promised to the first adventurers ; and if 
their reward was intercepted by death, their names have 
been immortalized by fame. Four towers were scaled ; 

> Viilehaxdouiii (no. 1S6.) coofesses, that molt era grant peril ; and Onntfaejos 
(Hift. 0. P. c. IS.) affizms, ihaX nulla ipee yictjanm arridtoe poterat Yet the 
kajgkt despifee thoae yrho Uioiight of flight, and the monk praises his eoontrymen 
vho were reeohred on death. 

• Baldwin, and all the writen, honour the names of these two gallejw, fetid 
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three gates vr6tt burst open ; and tb^ French kiiightt, wKo 
itoight tretoblfe Oft the ^V^s, felt theftisdvfcs iti^iAcible 
^n horseback on the solid ground. Shall I relate that th^ 
thousands who guarded the emperor's person fled oH the 
ipproach^ahd before the lance, of a single ivarrior ? Their 
ignominious flight is attested by their countryman Ni- 
tetas : an army of phantoms marched with th6 Ffench 
heroj and he was magtiified to a giant in the eyes 6f thfe 
Greeks.* While the fugitives deserted their posts and 
feast away their arms, the Latins entered the city under 
the banner^ of their leaders ; the streets and gates opened 
fcr their passage ; and either design or accident kindled 
a third conflagration, which consumed in a few hom« 
the measure of three of the largest cities of France.* In 
ihe close of the eVenibg, the barons checked their trooptft, 
knd fortified their stations ; they Were awed by the iex- 
tent and populousness of the capital, which might yeft 
jhsquire the labour of a month, if the churches atid pa- 
lates were conscious of their internal strength. Bat in 
Ih^ morning, a suppliant procession, with crosses and 
images, announced the submission of the Greeks, and 
dfeprecated the wrath of the conquerors ; the usurper es- 
caped through the golden gate ; the palaces of Blacher- 
fite and Boucoleon were occupied by the count of Flan- 
ders and thfe marquis of Montferrat ; and the empire, 
^hich still bore the name of Constantine,and the title of 
Roman, was subverted by the arms of the Latin pilgrims.'* 

B With aa aUoflum to Hbmtt, NkeUui calU him jvim «p7«mc« mne atgpt^ or 
nghteen yalrda higK, a stature wbich would indeed hare excused the tenor of the 
Oraeki. On (his ooeasioii, the kistorian teems fonder tf fii€ marteUovi tbkn of 
his countiy, or perhaps of truth. Baldwin ezda^, in the words of the pealmwt, 
^femeaoitur omus ex nobis centmn alienos. 

• Villehardouin (no. 130*) is again ignoiaot of the authors of ihU more legiti- 
mkte fiito, tirfatth is ascribed by Gonthet to a qtudam comes Tentonicna. Tc. 14.) 
They seem ashamed, the incendiaries f 

P For the second siege and conquest of Constontinople, see ViDehaxdouin (no* 

113 — 13«.) Baldwin's second epistle to Innocent III. (Gesta, c. 9t. p. &d4 &S7. 

^ith the whole reign of Mourzoufle, in Nicetaa; (p. 363—375.) and borrow some 
hints from Dandolo (Chron. Venet. p. 323-330.) and Gunther. (Hist. C. P. 
t. 14—18.) who add the decorations of prophecy and Tislon. The former pro- 
duces an oracle of the Erythr«an sybil, of a great armament on the Adriatic, 
tnder a blind chief, against Byzantium, occ. Curious enough, were the prediiction 
anteiior to the fact. 



1 
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Piiiig« of Constantinople \wi been taken by storm ; and 
CMtaati- Qo restraints, except those of reUgioa and huma- 
nity, were imposed on the conquerors by th€ 
laws of war. Boniface, marquis of Montferrat, still 
acted as their general ; and the Greeks, who revered his 
name as that of their future sova'cign, were heard to ex^ 
claim in a lamentable tone, Holy marquk-ldng^ have 
mercy upon us! His prudence or compassion opened th^ 
gates of the city to the fugitives; and he exhorted the 
soldiers of the cross to spare the lives of their fellow- 
Christians. The streams of blood that flow down the 
pages of Nioetas, may be reduced to the slaughter of 
two thousand of his unresisting countrymen :"* and the 
greater part was massacred, not by the strangers, but; 
by the Latins^ who had been driven from the city, and 
who exercised the revenge of a triumphant faction. Yet 
of these exiles, some were less mindful of injuries than of 
benefits; and Nicetas himself was indebted for his safety 
to the generosity of a Venetian merchant. Pope Inno- 
cent the Third accuses the pilgrims of respecting, in 
thdr lust, neither age, nor sex, nor religious profession ; 
and bitterly laments that the deeds of darkness, fomica- 
tion, adultery, and incest, were perpetrated in open day; 
and that noble matrons and holy nuns' were polluted 
by the grooms and peasants of ^ Catholic camp.' 
It is indeed probable that the licence of victory prompted 
and covered a multitude of sins; but it is certain, that 
the capital t^f the east contained a stock of venal or 
willing beauty, suiffident to satiate the desires of twenty 
thoussjxl pilgrims; and female prisoners were no longer 
subject to the right or abuse of domestic slavery. The 
marquis of Montferrat was the patron of discipline and 
dec^cy ; the count of Flanders was the ^iiror of chas*- 

4 ^rpfi^tmw^ft* utatti «& 4iM «bi«m ^«ian d«o nulliai kt. ^untfaer , t. IB.) Arith- 
metic is aa excellent tonchBtopte to try the amplifloatJciiB of ^auioa and xhatotio. 

*Qi^aia(«kyB iimocant-lll. Gesta, c 94. p. 5^.') neC relifioni, nee asUtii nee 
tezui pepetcerunt : sed fomicationee* adoltena, et incaatiu» in oculia omnium -ez- 
ercentes, non aol^m maritatas et ^doaa, led et matiooai et Tirgines Beoque dicatas, 
apoaoeximt spueitiii g&tdonoffl. ViUehardooin take» no Aotice of th^ common 
incidenta. 

2c2 
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tity; they had forbidden, under pain of death, the rape 
of marri^ women, or virgms, or nuns; and the procla- 
mation was sometimes invoked by the vanquished* and 
respected by the victors. Their cruelty and lust were 
moderated by the authority of the chiefs and feelings of 
the soldiers: for we are no longer describing an irruption 
of the northern savages ; and however ferocious they 
might still appear, time, policy, and religion, had civi- 
lized the manners of the French, and still more of the 
Italians. But a free scope was allowed to their avarice, 
wbich was glutted, even in the holy week, by the pillage 
of Constantinople. The right of victory, unshackled by 
any promise or treaty, had confiscated the public and 
private wealth of the Greeks ; and every hand, according 
to its size and strength, might lawfully execute the sen- 
tence and seize the forfeiture. A portable and universal 
standard of exchange was found in the coined and un- 
coined metals of gold and silver, which each captor at 
home or abroad might convert into the possessions most 
suitable to his temper and situation. Of the treasures, 
which trade and luxury had accumulated, the silks, vel- 
vets, furs, the gems, spices, and rich moveables, were the 
most precious, as they could not be procured for money 
Diyuion ^^ ^® tuder couutrics of Europe. An order of 
of the rapine was instituted ; nor was the share of each 
individual abandoned to industry or chance. 
Under the tremendous penalties of perjury, excommu- 
nication, and death, the Latins were bound to deliver 
their plunder into the common stock; three churches 
were selected for the deposit and distribution of the 
spoil: a single share was allotted to a foot*soldier; two 
for a Serjeant on horseback ; four to a knight, and larger 
proportions according to the rank and merit of the barons 
and princes. For violating this sacred engagement, a 
knight belonging to the count of St. Paul was hanged 

• Nicetas saved, and afterward married, a noble virgin, (p. 380.) whom a sol- 
dier, tin fAafrva-t ve^Xotf wn^cft nri^^fAMfsmi, had almost violated in spite of the i 
Xm, iVTaX/uAT« It; ytyfHOrm, 
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with his shield and coat of arms round his neck; his 
extoiple might render similar offenders more artful and 
discreet; but avarice was more powerful than fear: and 
it is generally believed, that the secret far exceeded the 
acknowledged plunder. Yet the magnitude of the prize 
surpassed the largest scale of experience or expectation.^ 
Af^r the whole had been equally divided between the 
French and Venetians, fifly thousand marks were' de- 
ducted to satisfy the debts of the former and the demands 
of the latter. The residue of the French amounted to 
four hundred thousand marks of silver,'' about eight hun- 
dred thousand pounds sterling; nor can I better appre- 
ciate the value of that sum in the public and private 
transactions of the age, than by defining it at seven times 
the annual revenue of the kingdom of England.* 
j^. In this great revolution we enjoy the singular 

of the felicity of comparing the narratives of Villehar- 
douin and Nicetas, the opposite feelings of the 
marshal of Champagne and the Byzantine senator.^ 
At the first view it would seem that the wealth of Con- 
stantinople was only transferred from one nation to an- 
other; and that the loss and sorrow of the Greeks are 
exactly balanced by the joy and advantage of the Latins. 
But in the miserable account of war, the gain is never 
equivalent to the loss, the pleasure to the pain: the 
smiles of the Latins were transient and fallacious; the 
Greeks for ever wept over the ruins of their country; 

< Of thA general mast of wealth, Ganther obeenree, uc de iMmperibua et adTenis 
ciTes ditiBBimi reddereotur; (Hist. C. P. c. 18.) Villehardooiiii (no. 13t.) that 
■ince the cieation, ne fa tant |[aigm6 dans one villa ; Baldwin, (Casta, c 99.) nt 
tantam tota non videatur possidera Latinitas. 

■ Villahardooin, no. 1S3— l.i5. Instead of four hundred thousand, there is a 
Tanoos reading of five hundred thousand. The Venetians had offered to take the 
whole booty, and to give four hundred marks to each knight, two hundred tb each 
priest and horseman, and one hundred to each foot-soldier : they would have bean 
great losers. ( La Beau, Hist, du Bas Emp. torn. tO. p. 506.) I knownot from whence. 

> At the Council of Lvons, (A. D. 1«45.) the English ambassadors suted the 
reTenue of the crown as below that of the foreign deivv, which amounted to siztw 
thousand marks a year. (Matthew Paris, p. 451. Hume's History of Rnglan^ 
vol. 2. p. 170.) 

f The disorders of the tack of Constantinople, and his own adTentnres, are feel- 
ingly described by Nicetas, p. 367-^69. and in the Status Urb. C. P. p. 375— S84. 
His complaints even of sacrilege are justified by Innocent III. (Getta, c 9t.) bat • 
Villehardooin does not betray a symptom of pity or remorse. 
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Md their real eaUmitiei w^e aggravated by sa^crilege 
and mockery. What bendits aceraed to the conquerora 
from the three fires which annihilated so vast a portion 
of the buildings and riches of the city ? What a stock of 
s^ich things, as could neither be used nor transported, 
was maliciously or wantonly destroyed * How much 
treasure was idly wasted in gaming, debauchery, and 
riot! And what precious objects were bartered for a 
vile price by the impatience or ignorance of the soldiers, 
whose reward was stolen by the base industry of the )aj|t 
of the Greeks! These alone, who had nothing to loae, 
might derive some profit from the revolution; but the 
misery of the upper ranks of society is sbrongly painted 
in the personal adventures of Nicetas himself. His 
stately palace had been reduced to ashes in the second 
conflagration; and the senator, with his ftunily and 
friends, found an obscure shelter in another house which 
he possessed near the church of St. Sophia. It was the 
door of this mean habitation that his friend the Venetiaa 
merchant guarded in the disguise of a soldier, till Nice- 
tas could save, by a precipitate flight, the relics of his 
fortune and the chastity of his daughter. In a cold 
wintry season, these fugitives, nursed in the lap of pros- 
perity, departed on foot; his wife was with child; the 
desertion of their slaves compelled them to carry their 
b>^g^^ on their own shoulders; and their women, 
whom they placed in the centre, were exhorted to con* 
ceal their beauty with dirt, instead of adorning it with 
paint and jewels. Every step was exposed to insult and 
danger ; the threats of the strangers were less painful 
than the taunts of the plebeians, with whom they were 
now levelled; nor did the exiles breathe in safety till 
their mournful pilgrimage was concluded at Selymbria, 
above forty miles from the capital. On the way thejr 
overtook the patriarch, without attendance, and almost 
without apparel, riding on an ass, and reduced to a state 
of apostolical poverty, which, had it been voluntary, 



3^cri|egR pess ^4 p^urty^^lqf the Latins. After stripping 
^k«ry. ^^^ £^^^ ^^^ pearls, tli^y converted t)ie chalic^a 
into drinking-pup^; tbeir tables, on which th^y 
gamed and feasted, were covered with the pictures pf 
Christ and the saints; and they trampled under fppt thq 
niost venerable objects of the Christian worship. |n the 
cathedral of St. Sophia, the ample veil of the sanctuary 
was rent asunder fpr the sake of the golden fringe; and 
tbe *ltar, a mpnviment of art apd rwh^, was brokep in 
pieces apd shared among the captprs. Their mules and 
bprses were laden with the wrought silver and gilt car- 
vings which they tore down from the doors and pulpit ; 
^d if the beasts stumbled under the burden, they wer^ 
stabbed by their impatient drivers, and the holy pave- 
0>ent streamed with their impure blood. A prostitute 
was seated on the throne of the patriarch; and that 
daughter of Belial, as she is styled, sung and danced in 
the churchy to ridicule the hymns and processions of the 
orientals. Nor were the repositoriea of the royal dead 
secy re from violatiop; in the church of the apostles, th^ 
tombs of the emperprs were rifled; and it is said, that 
after six centuries the corpse of Justinian was found 
without any signs of decay or putrefaction. Inthestreets, 
th^ French and Fl^mii^gs clpthed themselves and their 
horses in painted robeii ai^d flowing h^ad-dresses of linen ; 
an4 the coarse intemperance of iJieir feasts* insulted the 
splendid sobriety of the east. To expose the arms of a 
people of scribes and scholars, they affected to display a< 
pen, an inkhom, and a sheet of paper, without discern- 
ing that the instruments of science and valour werealik^ 
feeble and useless in the bands of the modem Griseks. 
Paibnifr. Their reputation and their language encou- 
rs^d them, however, to despise the ignorance. 



'11^ %))Uy »ppi«hMA tike Gieak of Nicatas's leosipCi, their hiraontB dishM 
WfTO bgUod bwttocim oi btef . ap\l foA aad peas, ana eoup n^de of garlic and 
sharp or toot hecbi. (p. SBt.) 
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Slid to overlook the progress, of the Latins.* In the 
lo¥e of the arts, the national difference was stOl more 
obvious and real; the Grieeks preserved with reverence 
the works of their ancestors, which th^ could not imi- 
tate; and, in the destruction of the statues of Constan- 
tinople, we are provoked to join in the complaints and 
invectives of the Byzantine historian.^ We have seen 
how the rising city was adorned by the vani^ and des- 
potism of the imperial founder : in the ruins of Pagan- 
ism, some gods and heroes were saved from the axe of 
superstition ; and the forum and hippodrome were dig- 
nified with the relics of a better age. Several of these 
are described by Nicetas,^ in a florid and affected style; 
and, from his. descriptions, I shall select some interesting 
particulars. 1. The victorious charioteers were cast in 
bronze, at their own, or the public, charge, and fitly 
placed in the hippodrome ; they stood aloft in their cha- 
riots, wheeling round the goal ; the spectators could ad- 
mire their attitude, .and judge of the resemblance ; and 
of these figures, the most perfect might have been trans- 
ported from the Olympic stadium. 2. The sphynx, 
river-horse, and crocodile, denote the climate and manu- 
facture of Egypt., and the spoils of that ancient province. 
3. The she- wolf suckling Romulus and Remus ; a sub- 
ject alike pleasing to the oUt and the new Romans ; but 
which could rarely be treated before the decline of the 
Greek sculpture. 4. An eagle holding and tearing a 
serpent in his talons ; a domestic monument of the By- 

• Nicetat vies Terykanh expreMoona, wf ayfmfAf*aric Bay^ga ^ atg not nXta^ mmx- 
^mfin-mf. (Fragment apud Fabric. BiUiot. Gnec torn. 6. p. 414. Tliia nptomth, 
it is true, appliea moat strongly to their ignorance of Greek and of Homer. la 
their own language, the Latins of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries were not 
destitute of literature. See Harria's Philolog:ical Inauiries, p. 9. c 9—11. 

b Micetas was of Chons in Phiygia (the old Colossa of St. Paul) : he zaiacd 
biikiself to the honours of nenator, judge of the veil, and great logothete ; belieid 
the fall of the empire, retimed to Nice, and composed an elaborate histoiy from 
the death of Alexius Comnenus to the reign of Henry. 

« A manuiciipt of Nicetas in the Bodleian library contains this curious hf- 
ment on the statues of Constantinople, which fraud, or shame, or rather careleaa- 
nets, has dropped in the common editions. It is published by Fabricius, (Bibliot. 
Gate* tom. 6. p. 405—416.) and immoderately praised by the late inganioos Mr. 
Harris of Salisbury. (Philological Inquiries, p. S. c. 5. p. 901 — 91t.) 
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xantines, which they ascribed, not to a human artist, but 
to the magic power of the philosopher Apollonius, who, 
by this talisman, delivered the city from such venomous 
reptiles. 6. An ass, and his driver ; which were erected 
by Augustus in his colony of Nicopolis, to commemorate 
a verbal omen of the victory gf Actium. 6. An eques- 
trian statue ; which passed, in the vulgar opinion, for 
Joshua, the Jewish conqueror, stretching out his hand 
to stop the course of the descending sun. A more clas- 
sical tradition recognised the figures of Bellerophon and 
Pegasus ; and the free attitude of the steed seemed to 
mark that he trode on air, rather than on the earth. 7. 
A square and lofty obelisk of brass : the sides were em- 
bossed with a variety of picturesque and rural scenes; 
birds singing; rustics labouring, or playing on their 
pipes ; sheep bleating ; lambs skipping ; the sea, and a 
scene offish and fishing; little naked Cupids laughing, 
playing, and pelting each other with apples; and, on the 
summit, a female figure turning with the slightest breath, 
and thence denominated the winds' attendant. 8. The 
Phrygian shepherd presenting to Venus the prize of 
beauty, the apple of discord. 9. The incomparable 
statue of Helen ; which is delineated by Nicetas in the 
words of admiration and love: her well-turned feet, 
snowy arms, rosy lips, bewitching smiles, swimming 
eyes, arched eyebrows, the harmony of her shape, the 
lightness of her drapery, and her flowing locks that 
waved in the wind ; a beauty that might have moved 
her barbarian destroyers to pity and remorse. 10. The 
manly or divine form of Hercules,** as he was restored to 
life by the master-hand of Lysippus ; of such magnitude, 
that his thumb was equal to the waist, his leg to the sta- 
ture, of a common man ;* his chest ample, his shoulders 

* To illnstxate the statue of Hercules, Mr. Harris quotes a Greek episranii and 
engraves a beautiful gem, which does not however copy the attitude of Uie statue: 
in the latter, Hercules had not his club, and his right leg and arm extended. 

• I transcribe these proportions, which appear to me inconsistent with each 
other ', and may possibly shew, that tfie boasted tait« of Nioetas was no more than 
affectation and vanity. 
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broad, bis limbs strong and iqu«qu1«p, bi» hw (mrlod, 
his aspect commanding. Without hi^ bow, or quii^r, or 
club, his lion's skin carelessly thrown over hiiHj b« wm 
seated on an osier basket^his right leg and arm stretched 
to the utmost, his left knee bent, and supporting bU d- 
bow, his head reclining on his left hand, his countenance 
indignant and pensive. IL A colossal statue of Juno, 
which had once adorned her temple of Samos ; the eoav- 
mous head by four yoke of oxen was laboriously drawn 
to tlie palace. 12, Another colossus, of Pallas or Mi- 
nerva, thirty feet in height, and representing with ad- 
mirable spirit the attributes and character of the martial 
maid. Before we accuse the Latins, it is just to rer 
mark, that this Pallas waf destroyed after the first siege, 
by the fear and superstition of the Gredcs themselves.' 
The other statues of brass which I have enumerated we** 
broken and melted by the unfeeling avarice of the cm-' 
saders : the cost and labour were consumed in a momoit ; 
the soul of genius evaporated in smoke ; and the t&a^ 
nant of base metal was coined into money fi:>r the pay* 
ment of the troops. Bronze is not the most durable of 
monuments: from the marble forms of Phidias and 
Praxiteles, the Latins might turn away with stupid c<»* 
tempt ;^ but unless they were crushed by some accidental 
injury, those useless stones stood secure on their pedes* 
tals.*" The most enlightened of the strangers, above the 
gross and sensual pursuits of their countiymen, more pi* 
ously exercisedthe right of conquest in the search and sei- 
zure of the relics of the saints,' Immense was the supply of 

' Niccta* ia Isaac Angelo et Aleuo, c. S, p. S59. The Latin editor very pito- 
perly obserresi that the historiaot in hi4 bombatit atylo, pzoducee ^ pqtife oIa- 
pka&tem. 

f In two passages of Nicetas (edit. Paris, p. $60, Fabric, p. 4D3.) tha laliBa 
are branded with the lively reproach of cl rw kxUu an^M^n ^a^jUfu, and their av^- 
rica of brass is clearly expressed. Yet the Venetians had the merit of renoTiog 
four bronze horses from Constantinople, to the place of St. Mark. (Sannto Vite dS 
Dogij in Muratori, Script. Remm ItaUoanim. torn, tt, p. !i$^) 
^ Winckelman, Hist de I'Art, torn. 3. p. 269, ffO. 

i See the pious robbery ef th« abbpt Martin, who transferred a lidi eas^go to 
bis mpnaste^ of Paris, diocess of 3acil« ^Gvathdr, Hist C. P. c. 19, 15, f4.) 
Yet in secreting this booty, the saint iii«<fTrM aa aaconipuiiica^qp* and perts^ 
broke his oath. 
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heads aod bones, crosses and images, that were scattered 
by this revolution over the churches of Europe; Bjud such 
Tv^as the increase of pilgrimage and oblation, that no 
hranch, perhaps, of more lucrative plunder was imported 
from the east.*" Of the writings of antiquity, many that 
still existed in the twelfth century are now lost* But 
the pilgrims were not solicitous to save or transport the 
volumes of an unknown tongue : the perishable sub- 
stance of paper or parchment can only be preserved by 
the multiplicity of copies ; the literature of the Greeka 
had almost centred in the metropolis; and, without 
computing the extent of our loss, we may drop a tear 
over the libraries that have perished in the triple fire of 
Constantinople.' 



CHAP. LXI. 

Partition of the empire by the French and Venetians. — Five Latin 
emperors of the houses of Flanders and Courtenay.*-*Their wars 
against the Bulgarians and Greeks. — Weakness and poverty of 
the Latin empire. — Recovery of Constantinople by the Greeks. 
— General consequences of the crusades. 

Election of -A^*"^^^ the death of the lawful princes, the 
****Sa§r ^^^^^^ ^^^ Venetians, confident of justice and 
win I. victory, agreed to divide and regulate their future 
Mity 9!^**pos8essions." It was stipulated by treaty, that 
^^ twelve electors, six of either nation, should be 

k Pienry. Hist "EccIob. torn. 1^. p. 1S9*-145. 

' I shall conclude this chapter with the notice of a modem history, which illnt- 
trates the taking of Constantinople by the Latins; bat wbioh has fiulen somewhat 
late into my huids. Paolo Ramusio» the son of the compiler of voyages, wa3 
directed by the senate of Venice to write the history of the conquest ; and this 
order, which he received in his youth, he executed in a mature age, by an elegmit 
Latin work, de Bello Constantinopolitano et Imperatoribus Comnenis per GaUas 
et Venetoe restitntis. (Venet . 695, in folio.) Ramnsio, or Rhamnusns, transcribea 
and translates sequitur ad ungem, a MS. of Viilehardouin which he possessed ; 
bat he enriches his narrative ^th Greek aod Latin materials, and we are indebted 
to him for a correct state of the Seet, the names of the fifty Venetian nobles who 
commanded the galleys of the republic, and the patriot opposition of Pantaloon 
Bsrbos to the choice of the dog^ fer emperor. 

■ See the original treaty of partition, in the Venetian Chronicle of Andrew 
Diadolo, p. 326—530. and the soheeqnenC eleodon in Villehardooin, no. 136^ 
140. with Dnoanee in his Observationi, and the first book of his Histoire de Con- 
itntiaople sous rEmpire de% Francois. 
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nominated ; that a majority should choose the emperor 
of the east; and that, if the votes were equal, the decision 
of chance should ascertain the successful candidate. To 
him, with all the titles and prerogatives of the Byzan- 
tine throne, they assigned the two palaces of Boucoleon 
and Blachem8B,with a fourth part of the Greek monarchy. 
It was defined, that the three remaining portions should 
be equally shared between the republic of Venice and 
the barons of France ; that each feudatory, with an ho- 
nourable exception for the doge, should acknowledge and 
perform the duties of homage and military service to the 
supreme head of the empire ; that the nation which gave 
an emperor, should resign to their brethren the choice of 
a patriarch ; and that the pilgrims, whatever might be 
their impatience to visit the Holy Land, should devote 
another year to the conquest and defence of the Greek 
provinces. After the conquest of Constantinople by the 
Latins, the treaty was confirmed and executed ; and the 
first and most important step was the creation of an em- 
peror. The six electors of the French nation were all 
ecclesiastics ; the abbot of Loces, the archbishop elect of 
Acre in Palestine, and the bishops of Troyes, Soissons, 
Halberstadt, and Bethlehem; the last of whom exercised 
in the camp the office of pope'is legate : their profession 
and knowledge were respectable ; and as they could not 
be the objects, they were best qualified to be the authors, 
of the choice. The six Venetians were the principal 
servants of the state, and in this list the noble families of 
Querini and Contarini are still proud to discover their 
ancestors. The twelve assembled in the chapel of the 
palace ; and after the solemn invocation of the Holy 
Ghost, they proceeded to deliberate and vote, A just 
impulse of respect and gratitude prompted them to crown 
the virtues of the doge ; his wisdom had inspired their 
enterprise ; and the most youthful knights might envy 
and applaud the exploits of blindness and age. But the 
patriot Dandolo was devoid of all personal ambition, and 
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fully satisfied that he had been judged worthy to reign. 
His nomination was overruled by the Venetians them- 
selves ; his countrymen, and perhaps his friends,** repre- 
sented, with the eloquence of truth, the mischiefs that 
might arise to national freedom and the common cause, 
from the union of two incompatible characters, of the 
first magistrate of a republic and the emperor of the east. 
The exclusion of the doge left room for the more equal 
merits of Boniface and Baldwin ; and at their names all 
meaner candidates respectfully withdrew. The marquis 
of Montferrat was recommended by his mature age and 
fair reputation, by the choice of the adventurers and the 
wishes of the Greeks ; nor can I believe that Venice, the 
mistress of the sea, could be seriously apprehensive of a 
petty lord at the foot of the Alps.*" But the count of 
Flanders was the chief of a wealthy-and warlike people ; 
he was yaliant, pious, and chaste ; in the prime of life, 
since he was only thirty -two years of age ; a descendant 
of Charlemagne, a cousin of the king of France, and a 
compeer of the prelates and barons who had yielded with 
reluctance to the command of a foreigner. Without the 
chapel, these barons, with the doge and marquis at their 
head, expected the decision of the twelve electors. It 
was announced by the bishop of Soissons, in the name 
of his colleagues : Ye have sworn to obey the prince whom 
we should choose : ly our unanimous suffrage^ Baldwin 
count of Flanders andHainault is now your sovereign^ and 
the emperor of the east. He was saluted with loud ap- 
plause, and the proclamation was re-echoed through the 
city by the joy of the Latins and the trembling adulation 
of the Greeks. Boniface was the first to kiss the hand 
of his rival, and to raise him on the buckler ; and Bald- 

^ After mentioning the nomination of the do^e by a French elector, his Itiniiman 
Andrew Dandolo approves his ezclnsion, qoidam Venetorom fidelis et nobilis 
senez, nsus oratione satis probabili, &c. -which has been embroidered by modem 
writers from Blondos to Le Bean. 

e Nicetas, (p. 384.) with the vain ignorance of a Greek, describes the marquis 
of Montferrat as a maritmt power.' AafMra{)»«y )i nMiffbtu wa^ahuv, Wa9 ha 
deceived by the Byzantine theme of Lombardy, which eztended along the coast 
of Calabria? 
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win was transported to the cathedral, and solemnly in- 
Tested with the purple buskins. At the end of three 
weeks he was crowned by the legate, in the vacancy of 
a patriarch ; but the Venetian clergy soon filled the 
<ihapter of St. Sophia, seated Thomas Morosini on the ec- 
clesiastical throne, and employed every art to perpetuate 
in their own nation the honours and benefices of the 
Greek church.** Without delay the successor of Con- 
stantine instructed Palestine, France, and Rome, of this 
memorable revolution. To Palestine he sent, as atrophy, 
the gates of Constantinople, and the chain of the har- 
bour ;* and adopted, from the assise of Jerusalem, the 
laws or customs best adapted to a French colony and 
conquest in the east. In his epistles, the natives of France 
are encouraged to swell that colony, and to secure that 
conquest, to people^a magnificent city and a fertile land, 
which will reward the labours both of the priest and the 
soldier. He congratulates the Roman pontiff on the restora- 
tion of his authority in the east; invites him to extinguish 
the Greek schism by his presence in a general council ; 
and implores his blessing and forgiveness for the disobe- 
dient pilgrims. Prudence and dignity are blended in the 
answer of Innocent/ In the subversion of the Byzantine 
empire, he arraigns the vices of man, and adores the pro* 
vidence of God; the conquerors will be absolved or 
condemned by their future conduct ; the validity of their 
treaty depends on the judgment of St. Peter ; but he 
inculcates their most sacred duty of establishing a just 
subordination of obedience and tribute, from the Greeks 
to the Latins, from the magistrate to the clergy, and from 
the clergy to the pope. 

^ Hidy exacted an oath from Thomai Moroiuu to appoint no canons of St. 
Sophia, the lawful electors, except Venedaos who had lived ten years at Venice, 
^. Bat the foreign clergy wer6 envious, the pope disapproved this national 
tnonopoly, and of the six Latin patriarchs of Constantinople, only the first and the 
last were Venetians. * Nicetas, p. 383. 

' The Epistles of Innocent III. are a rich fund for the ecclesiastical and civil 
institution of the Latin empire of Coustantinople ; and the most important of theae 
epistles (of which tho collection in two vols, in folio, is puhlished by Stephen 
Baliue) are inserted in his Gesta, in Muratori, Script. Remm ItaJicarum, torn. 3* 
p. 1. c. 94—105. 
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tHvi^oh ^^ *^e division of thfe Gte^k proviiice«,< the 
t^k *^^^ ^^ *^^ Venetians was more ample than that 
4Mpir6. of the Latin emperor. No more than one-fourth 
#as appropriated to his domain; a dear moiety of the 
remainder was reserved for Venice ; and the other moiety 
was distributed among the adventurers of France and 
Lbmbardy. The venerable Dandolo was proclaimed 
despot of Romania, and invested after the Greek fashion 
with the purple buskins. He ended at Constantinople 
his long and glorious life ; and if the prerogative waft 
personal, the title was used by his successors till the 
middle of the fourteenth century, with the singular 
though true addition of lords of one-fourth and a half of 
the Roman empire.^ The doge, a slave of state, wait 
seldom permitted to depart from the helm of the republic f 
but his place was supplied by the bailj or regent, who 
eitercised a supreme jurisdiction over the colony of Ve*- 
Hetians; they possessed three of the eight quarters of 
the city ; and his independent tribunal was composed of 
sixjudges, four counsellors, two chamberlains, two fiscal 
advocates, and a constable. Their long experience of 
the eastern trade enabled them to select their portion 
with discernment: they had rashly accepted the domi- 
nion and defence of Adrianople; but it was the more 
reasonable aim of their policy to form a chain of facto^ 
ries, and cities, and islands, along the maritime coast, 
from the neighbourhood of Ragusa to the Hellespont 
and the Bosphorus. The labour and cost of such exteo-* 
sive conquests exhausted their treasury; they abandoned 
their maxims of government, adopted a feudal system, 
and contented themselves with the homage of their no^ 
bles,* for the possessions which these private vassals un- 

t In the jbreaty of partition, most of the names are corrupted by the scribeB ; they 
might be restored, and a good map, suited to the last aee of the Byzantine empire, 
would be an improvement of geography. But, alas! d Anvil le is no more ! 

^ llieir style was dominns quarts partis et dimidise im^rii Romani, till Gio- 
Tanni Dolfino, who was elected doge m the year 1356. (Sanuto. p. 530. 641.) Tof 
the government of Constantinople, see Ducange, Histoire de C. P. 1. 37. 

I Ducange (Hist, de C. P. 2. 6.) has marked the conquests made by the state or 
nobles of Venice of the islands of Candia, Corfu, Cephaloniai Zante, Naxos, Paros, 
Melot, Andros, Mycone, Scyro, Cea, and Lemnos. 
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dertook to reduce and maintain. And thus it was, that 
the family of Sanut acquired the duchy of Naxos, which 
involved the greatest part of the Archipelago. For the 
price of ten thousand marks, the republic purchased of 
the marquis of Montferrat the fertile island of Crete or 
Candia, with the ruins of a hundred cities;*" but its im- 
provement was stinted by the proud and narrow spirit of 
an aristocracy;* and the wisest senators would confess 
that the sea, not the land, was the treasury of St. Mark. 
In the moiety of the adventurers, the marquis Boniface 
might claim the most liberal reward; and, besides the 
isle of Crete, his exclusion from the throne was compen- 
sated by the royal title and the provinces beyond the 
Hellespont. But he prudently exchanged that distant 
and difficult conquest for the kingdom of Thessalonica 
or Macedonia, twelve days' journey from the capital, 
where he might be supported by the neighbouring 
powers of his brother-in-law the king of Hungary. His 
progress was hailed by the voluntary or reluctant accla- 
mations of the natives; and Greece, the proper and an- 
cient Greece, again received a Latin conqueror,"" who 
trod with indifference the classic ground. He viewed 
vnth a careless eye the beauties of the valley of Tempe ; 
traversed with a cautious step the straits of Thermopylae; 
occupied the unknown cities of Thebes, Athens, and 
Argos; and assaulted the fortifications of Corinth and 
Napoli," which resisted his arms. The lots of the Latin 

^ Boniface sold the isle of Candia, August 12, A. D. 1204. See the act m Sa- 
nuto, p. 535. ; but I cannot understand how it could be his mother's portion^ or how 
«he could be the daughter of an emperor Alexius. 

1 In the year 121 2| the doge, Peter Zani, sent a colony to Candia, drawn from 
every quarter of Venice. But in their savage manners and frequent rebelUoos, 
the Candiots may be compared to the Corsicans under the yoke of Genoa ; and 
when I compare the accounts of Belon and Toumefort, I cannot discern much dif- 
ference between the Venetian and the Turkish island. 

• Villehaidottin (no. 169, 160. 173— 177.)and Nieetas (p. 387—394.) describe 
the expedition into Greece of the marquis Boni&ce. The Choniate might derive 
his information from his brother Michael, archbishop of Athens, whom he paints as 
an oxator, a statesman, and a saint His encomium of Athens, and the descriptiQa 
of Tempe, should be published from the Bodleiai) MS. of Nicetas, (Fabric, l^bliot. 
OrsQC. torn. 6. p. 40.5.^ and would have deserved Mr. Harris's inquiries. 

■ NapoK di Romania, or Nau|>lia, the ancient sea-port of Aimi, is still a olaoe 
of strength and consideration, situate on a rocky peninsula, with a good hamur. 
(ChandSer*s I'ravels into Greece, p. 227.) 
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pilgrims were regulated by chance, or choice, or subse- 
quent exchange; and they abused, with intemperate joy, 
the triumph over the lives and fortunes of a great people. 
After a minute survey of the provinces, they weighed in 
the scales of avarice the revenue of each district, the ad- 
vantage of the situation, and the ample or scanty sup- 
plies for the maintenance of soldiers and horses. Their 
presumption claimed and divided the long-lost depen- 
dencies of the Roman sceptre: the Nile and Euphrates 
rolled through their imaginary realms, and happy was 
the warrior who drew for his prize the palace of the 
Tiirkish sultan of Iconium/ I shall not descend to the 
pedigree of families, and the rent-roll of estates, but I 
wish to specify that the counts of Blois and St. Pol were 
invested with the duchy of Nice and the lordship of 
Demotica;^ the principal fiefs were held by the service 
of constable, chamberlain, cup-bearer, butler, and chief 
cook: and our historian, Jeffrey of Villehardouin, ob- 
tained a fisdr establishment on the banks of the Hebrus, 
and united the double office. of marshal of Champagne 
and Romania. At the head of his knights and archers, 
each baron mounted on horseback to secure the piosses- 
sion of his share, and their first efforts were generally 
successful. But the public force was weakened by their 
dispersion; and a thousand quarrels must arise under a 
law, and among men, whose sole umpire was the sword. 
Within three months after the conquest of Constantino- 
ple, the emperor and the king of Thessalonica drew their 
hostile followers into the field: they were reconciled by 
the authority of the doge, the advice of the marshal, 
and the firm freedom of their peers.** 

« I haT6 softened the expreMion of NicaUt, wbo strires to ezpoae tha piwamp- 
tion of the FnakB. See De Reboe poet C. P. ezpagnatftm, p. 575—384. 

P A city ennoonded by the river Hebrus, and au leagues to tbe south of Adzia- 
nople, receiTed from its doable wall the Greek name of Didymoteichos, insensiblT 
corropted into Demotica and Dimot. I have preferred the more convenient and 



modem appellation of Demotica. This place was the last Turkish residence of 
Charles XII. 

1 Their quarrel is told by Villehardouin (no. 146 — 158.) with the spirit of firee- 
dom. The merit and reputation of the marshal are acknowledged hj the Greek 
historian, (p. SB7.)fAtya itoftt tmc Aarifm hnofAtmf riyimyffi : unlike soms mo- 
dem heroes, whose exploits are only visible in their own i 
VOL. VII. 2d 
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B^ou«f Two fugitives, wUo hiul reigilfld «t CoDStaoti- 
aUd^^I D^ople, still asserted the title of emperor ; and the 
^' subjects of their fHk^ throne might be moved to 
pit7 by the misfortunes of the elder Alexius, or excited 
to revenge by the spirit of Mounsoufle. A domestic al- 
liaiK^e, a common interest, a similar guilt, and the merit 
of extinguishing his enemies, a brother and a nephev, 
induced the more recent usurper to unite wi& the former 
the Tfilics of his power. Mourzoufie was received vitli 
smiles and honours in the camp of his father A\em; 
but the wicked can never love, and sbould rarely trost, 
their fellow-criminals : he was seized in the bath, de- 
prived of his eyes, stripped of his troops and treasmes, 
and tqmed out to wander an object of horror and con- 
tempt to those who with more propriety could hate, ad 
witb more justice could punish, the assassin of the em- 
peror Isfi^c and his son. As the tyrant, pursued by fear 
or remorse, was stealing over to Asia, be was seized by 
the Latins of Constantinople, and condemned, after an 
open trial, to w. ignominious death. His judges debated 
the mode of his execution, the axe, the wheel, or the 
stake; and it was resolved that Mourzoufle^ should as- 
cend the Theodosian column, a pillar of white marbleof 
one hundred and forty-seven fieet in height" From the 
summit he was cast down headlong, and dashed © 
pieces on the pav^oaent, in the presence of innumerabte 
spectators, who filled the forum of Taurus, and admiied 
the accomplishment of an old predicticm, which was^' 
plahied by this singulax event* The fate of Alexius islcss 

» See the fate of Mounsoufle, in Nicetag, (p. S93.) Vaiehardouin (no. l**r\*: 
169.) and Gnnthenis. (c. 20,-91.) Nei^or t^ie manbal nor the nv^ '^ 
grain of pity for a tyrant or rebel, whose ponishment, however, was more HD<tf«» 
pled dum hla crime. . 

• The column of ArcadiuB, which represents in basso relievo his ^^^L^ 
those of his father Theodosias, is still extant at Constantinople. I^ ^ ^f'^ p 
and BiMSttred hv GyUius, (Topograph. 4. 7.) Banduri, (ad Hb. 1. Antiquit. u.»^ 
p. 607, k/t,) and Tonnefort. (voyage du Levant, torn. 2. lettre It- P* 'r**L,jrt 

* Hia nonsense of Ounther and the modem Greeks concening ^f^e 
fatidiea, is unworthy of notice j but it is singular enough that filly y®***- »<*« 

lAtin conquest, the poet Tsetes (Chiliad, 9. f77.) relates the dream of » r^ 
who saw an vrmj in the femm, and a man sitting on die cohaao, dBpp^ 
hands, and uttenng a loud eiclamation. 
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tragical ; he was sent by tbe marquifi a captive to Italy^ 
aii4 ^ gift to the kiog of the Romans ; but he had not 
much to applaud his fortune, if the sentence of imprison* 
meat and exile was changed from a fortress in the Alps 
to a monastery in Asia. But his daughter, before the na- 
tional calamity ^had been gi venin marriage to a young hero 
who continued the succession, and restored the throne of 
Thcodm the Greek princes."* The valour of Theodore Las^ 
e^^' caris was signalized in the two sieges of Constan* 
A.D^'^iio4**^^P^^' -^^^ *^* flight of Mourzoufle, when 
— 1S29. the Latins were already in the city, he offered 
himself as their emperor to the soldiers and people; and 
his ambition, which might be virtuous, was undoubtedly 
brave. Could he have infused a soul into the multitude; 
they might have crushed the strangers under their feet: 
their abject despair refused his aid, and Theodore retired 
to breathe the air of freedom in Anatolia, beyond the im- 
mediate view and pumuit of the conquerors. Under the 
title, at first of despot, and afterward of emperor, he 
drew to his standard the bolder spirits who were fortified 
againd; slavery by the contempt of life; and, as every 
means was lavrfiil for the public safety, implored without 
scrupW thi^ alliance of the Turkish sultan. Nice, where 
Theodore esteblished his residence, Prusa and Philadel* 
phia, Smyrna and Ephesus, opened their gates to their 
deliverer ; he derived strength and reputation from his 
vicGories, and even from his defeats ; and the sucoessmr 
of Constantine preserved a fragment of the empire from 
the banks of the Mteander to the suburbs of Nicbmedia, 
ThedttkeB and at length of Constantinople. Anodier por- 
J^X^'tion, distant and obscure, was possessed by the 
Tranbond.|i|ie^ heir of the Comneni, a son of the virtuous 
Manuel, a grandson of the tyrant Andronicus. His name 
was Alexius; and the epithet of great was applied per- 
haps to his stature, rather than to his exploits. By the 

« The dynaaties of Nice, Trebuond, and Epiras (of which Nicetas saw t|ie 
ODgin without much pleasure or hope), are learnedly explored and clearly repre- 
vented, in the FamiliiB Byaantine of Dncange. 

2 d2 
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indulgence of the Aogeli, he was appointed governor or 
duke of Trebizond ;' his birth gave him ambition, the 
revolution independence; and without changing histitle, 
he reigned in peace from Sinope to the Phasis, along the 
coast of the Black sea. His nameless son and successor 
is described as the vassal of the sultan, whom he served 
with two hundred lances ; that Comnenian prince was 
no more than duke of Trebizond, and the title of empe- 
ror was first assumed by the pride and envy of the grand- 
iiiedet- ^^ of Alexius. lu the wcst, a ihird fragment 
pt»of was saved from the common shipwreck, by Mi- * 

chael, a bastard of the house of Angeli, who, 
before the revolution, had been known as an hostage, a 
soldier, and a rebel. His flight from the camp of the 
marquis Bonifiice secured his freedom ; by his marriage 
with the governor's daughter, he commanded the impor- 
tant place of Durazzo, assumed the title of despot, and 
founded a strong and conspicuous principality in Epirus, 
^tolia, and Thessaly, which have ever been peopled by 
a warlike race. The Greeks, who had offered their 
service to their new sovereigns, were excluded by the 
haughty Latins' from all civil and military honours, as 
a nation bom to tremble and obey. Their resentment 
prompted them to shew that they might have been use- 
ful friends, since they could be dangerous enemies ; their 
nerves were braced by adversity ; whatever was learned 
or holy, whatever was noble or valiant, rolled away into 
the independent states of Trebizond, Epirus, and Nice ; 
and a single patrician is marked by the ambiguous praise 
of attachment and loyalty to the Franks. The vulgar 

> Except Mme facts in Pachjrmer and Nicephoras Gvesoraa, which will here- 
after be need, the Bysantine writeis diidain to apeak of the empire of IVebisond* 
or principality of the Lost; and» among the Latina, it it conapiciioiia only in the 
romancea of the fourteenth or fifteenth centariea. Yet the inde&tigable Docaoge 
haa dug oat (Fam. Byz. p. 19«.) two authentic paaaaeea in Vincent of Beauraia, 
(lib. SI. c. 144.) and thejirothonotary Ogeriaa.(apttd Wading, A. D. 1 179. no. 4.) 

1 The portrait of the ranch latina is drawn in Nicetaa by the hand of preju- 
dice and reaentment: wtwrM aXXavv f0Nir iic A^ttc t^ inifAtfi^CiCx«rAu wii;£9rr», 
oXX. ovli TIC TMT ;i^«f iraw « rm lAourm wmfM tn( fioffiofctt rmnmt Mn^tn^iT*, jmi wiif* 

9WT9 9ifUU TUV ^VTIV HTHV AVI^fM, tUU TOP Xf'^ "^X^ ^^ X''^ WftTft^WTm, 
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berd of the cities and the country would have gladly 
subtoitted to a mild and regular servitude; and the 
transient disorders of war would have been obliterated 
by some years of industry and peace. But peace was 
banished, and industry was crushed, in the disorders of 
the feudal system. The Roman emperors of Constanti- 
nople, if they were endowed with abilities, were armed 
with power for the protection of their subjects : their 
laws were wise, and their administration was simple. 
^ The Latin throne was filled by a titular prince, the chief, 
and often the servant, of his licentious confederates : the 
fiefs of the empire, from a kingdoiii to a castle, were 
held and ruled by the sword of the barons ; and their 
discord, poverty, and ignorance, extended their ramifi- 
cations of tyranny to the most sequestered villages. The 
Greeks were oppressed by Ae double weight of the 
priest, whovms invested with temporal power, and of the 
soldier, who was inflamed by fanatic hatred ; and the 
insuperable bar of religion and language for ever sepa- 
rated the stranger and the native. As long as the cru- 
saders were united at Constantinople, the memory of 
their conquest, and the terror of their arms, imposed si- 
lence on the captive land ; their dispersion betrayed the 
smallness of their numbers and the defects of their dis- 
cipline; and some failures and^ mischances revealed the 
secret, that they were not invincible. As the fear of the 
Greeks abated, their hatred increased. They murmured ; 
they conspired ; and before a year of slavery had elapsed, 
they implored, or accepted,' iJie succour of a barbarian, 
whose power they had felt, and whose gratitude they 
trusted.' 

The Latin conquerors had been saluted with a 
lUAwarr solemn and early embassy from John, or Joan- 
A.D. 1580a. ^.^^^ or Calo-Johu, the revolted chief of the 

> I here begin to use, with freedom and confidence, the eight books of the His- 
toire de C P. sons TEmpiie des Franfois, which Ducange has given as a snpple- 
ment to Villehardomn, and which, in a baritarous style, deserres the praise of an 
original and classic work. 
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Bulgarians and Wallachians. He deemed himself tbeir 
brdtiber, as the votaiy of the Roman pontiff, from whom 
he had received the regal title and a holy banner ; and 
in the subversion of the Greek monarchy, he might as- 
pire to the name of their friend and accomplice. But 
Calo-John was astonished to find that the count of Flan- 
ders had assumed the pomp and pride of die successors 
of Constantine; and his ambassadors w^re disinissed 
with a haughty message, that the rebel must deserve a 
pardon, by touching with his forehead the footstool of. 
the imp^al throne. His resentment* would have ex- 
haled in acts of violence and blood; his cooler policy 
watched the rising discontent of the Greeks ; affected a 
tender concern for their sufferings ; and promised that 
their first struggles for freedom should be supported by 
his person and kingdom. The conspiracy was propa- 
gated by national hatred, the firmest band of association 
and secrecy; the Greeks were impatient to sheath their 
daggers in the breasts of the victorious strangers ; bat 
the execution was prudently delayed, till Henry, the em- 
peror's brother, had transported the flower of his troops 
beyond the Hellespont Most of the towns and villages 
of Thrace were true, to the moment and the signal ; and 
the Latins, without arms or suspicion, were slaughtered 
by the vile and merciless revenge of their slaves. From 
Demotica, the first scene of the massacre, the surviving 
vassals of the count of St Pol escaped to Adrianople ; 
but the French and Venetians, who occupied that city, 
were slain or expelled by the furious multitude; the gar- 
risons that could effect their retreat fell back on each 
other towards the metropolis ; and the fortresses that se- 
parately stood against the rebels were ignorant of each 
other's and their sovereign's fate. The voice of fame and 
fear announced the revolt of the Greeks, and the rapid 
approach of their Bulgarian ally ; and Calo-John, not 



* In Cftlo- John's answer to the pope, we may find his claims and compu^HH. , 
(Gcsta Innocent III. c. 108, 109.) he wm cherished at Rome as the pnd^ warn. 
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depending on the forces of his own kingdom, had drawn 
from the Scythian wildemeds a body of fourteen thou- 
dand Comand^who drank, as it was said, the blood of their 
captives, and sacrificed the Christians on the altars of 
th€dr gods.** 

Alarmed by this sudden and j^owing danger, the em- 
peror dispatched a fewift messenger to rfecall count Henry, 
and his troops; and had Baldtrin expected the rietum of 
his gallant brother, with a supply of twenty thoustod 
Armenians, he might have encountered the invader with 
equal numbers, and a decisive superiority of arms and 
discipline. But the spirit of chivalry could seldom dis- 
<^iminate caiition from cowardice; and the emperor took 
the field with ft hundred and forty knights, and their 
train of at>chers and serjeants. The marshal, who dis- 
suaded and obeyed, led the vanguard in their march to 
Adrianople; th^ main body was command^ by the 
count of Blois; the aged doge of Venice followed with 
the rear; and their scanty numbers Were increased from 
all sides by the fugitive Latins. They undertook to be- 
siege the rebels of Adrianople; and such was the pious 
tendency of the crusades, diat they employed the holy 
week in pillaging the country for their subsistence, and 
in framing engines for the destruction of their fellow- 
Christians. But the Latins were soon interrupted and 
alarmed by the light cavalry of the Comans, who boldly 
skirmished to the edge of their imperfect lines ; and a 
proclamation was issued by the marshal of Romania, that, 
on the trumpet's sound, the cavalry should mount and 
form ; but that none, under pain of death, should aban- 
don themselves to a desultory and dangerous pursuit. 
This wise injunction was first disobeyed by the count of 
Blois, who involved the emperor in his rashness and ruin. 
The Comans, of the Parthian or Tartax school, fled before 

^ The Comaiis were a Tartar or Turkman horde, which encamped in the tweMth 
and thirteenth centaries on the verge of MddaTia. The greater part were Pagans, 
bat Mme were Mahometans, and the whole horde waa confertM to Chxittianity, 
(A.D. 1370.) by Lewis king of Hungary. 
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their first charge ; but after a career of two leagues, when 
the knights aad their horses were almost breathless, they 
suddenly turned, rallied, and encompassed the heavy 
Deieat squadrous of the Franks. The count was slain 
^u^' ^^ *^® ^^^^ ' *^^ emperor was made prisouer ; and 
Baldwin, if the one disdained to fly, if the other refused to 
ito5i yield, their personal bravery made a poor atone- 
•April 15. jjj^j^^ f^^ ^^jj. iguQp3jjce or neglect of the duties 

of a general.'' 

Proud of his victory and his royal prize, the Bulgadaa 
advanced to relieve Adrianople, and achieve the destruc- 
tion of the Latins. They must inevitably have been de- 
stroyed, if the marshal of Romania had not displayed a 
cool courage and consummate skill; uncommon in aU 
ages, but most uncommon in those times, when war was 
Retnatof a passiou, rather than a science. His grief and 
th« Latins. £^gj^ were poured into the firm and faithful bo- 
som of the doge; but in the camp he difiused an assur- 
ance of safety, which could only be realized by the 
general belief. All day he maintained his perilous sta- 
tion between the city and the barbarians: Villehardouin 
decamped in silence, at the dead of night: and his noos- 
terly retreat of three days would have deserved the praise 
of Xenophon and the ten thousand. In the rear the mar- 
shal supported the weight of the pursuit; in the front he 
moderated the impatience of the fugitives; and wherever 
the Comans approached, they were repelled by a line of 
impenetrable spears. On the third day, the weary troops 
beheld the sea, the solitary town of Rodosto,"^ and their 
friends, who had landed from the Asiatic shore. Tliey 
embraced, they wept; but they imited their arms and 

« Nicetas, from ignorance or malice, imputes the defeat to the cowardice of 
Bandolo; (p. 383.) but Villehardouin shares his own glory with his Teoerafale 
friend, qui viels home €te et gote ne veoit, mais mult €n sages et preus et Tiinie- 
roe. (no. 193.) 

d The truth of geography, and the original text of Villehardouin (no. 194b) 
place Rodosto three days journey (trois joumies) from Adrianople ; hut Vigenere, 
in his Torsion, has most absurdly substituted troU heuret; and this error, which is 
not corrected hy Ducange, has entrapped several modems, whose names I shall 
spare. 
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councils ; and, in his brother's absence, count Henry as- 
sumed the regency of the empire, at once in a state of 
childhood and caducity.* If the Comans withdrew from 
the summer heats, seven thousand Latins, in the hour of 
danger, deseed Constantinople, their brethren, and 
their vows. Some partial success vi^as overbalanced by 
the loss of one hundred and twenty knights in the field 
of Rusiiun; and of the imperial domain, no more was 
left than the capital, with two or three adjacent fortresses 
on the shores of Europe and Asia. The king of Bulgaria 
was resistless and inexorable; and Calo-John respect- 
fully eluded the demands of the pope, who conjured his 
new proselyte to restore peace and the emperor to the 
jj^^ afflicted Latins. The deliverance of Baldwin 
of the was no longer, he said, in the power of man: 
emperor. ^^^ princc had died in prison; and the manner 
of his death is variously related by ignorance and cre- 
dulity. The lovers of a tragic legend will be pleased to 
hear, that the royal captive was tempted by the amorous 
queen of the Bulgarians; that his chaste refusal exposed 
him to the falsehood of a woman and the jealousy of a 
savage; that his hands and feet were severed from his 
body ; that his bleeding trunk was cast among the car- 
cases of dogs and horses ; and that he breathed three 
days before he was devoured by the birds of prey.^ 
About twenty years afterward, in a wood of the Nether- 
lands, a hermit announced himself as the true Baldwin, 
the emperor of Constantinople, and lawful sovereign of 
Flanders. He related the wonders of his escape, his 
adventures, and his penance, among a people prone to 
beUeve and to rebel; and, in the first transport, Flanders 
acknowledged her long-lost sovereign. A short exami- 

• The reign and end of Baldwin are related by Villehardouin and Nicetas; 
(p. 386 — 416.) and their omifeions are supplied by Docange in hie Obaerradone, 
and to the end of his first book. 

f After bmshing away all doubtful and improbable circumstances, we may prove 
the death of Baldwin, 1. By the linn belief of the French barons. (Villehardouin, 
so. SSO.) 9, By the declaration of Caio- John himself, who excuses his not re- 
leasing the captiTe emperor, quia debitum cainis exsolverat cum carcere teneietur. 
(Gesta Innocent III. c. 109.) 
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nation before the French coart detected the impostor^ 
who was punished with an ignominious death; but die 
Flemings still adhered to the plea^ng error ; and the 
countess Jane is accused hy the gravest historians of 
sacrificing to her ambition the life of an unfortunate 
father.' 

^. In all civilized hostility, a treaty is established 

ttdcha' for the exchange or ransom of prisoners; zjjtd 
Heni^? if their captivity be prolonged, their condition 
f^i^] is known, and they are treated according to 
— JE D ^^^^^ TQXik^ with humanity or honour. But the 
1316, savage Bulgarian was a stranger to the laws of 
war ; his prisons were involved in darkness and 
silence ; and above a year elapsed before the Latins could 
be assured of the death of Baldwin, before his brother,; 
the regent Henry, would consent to assume the title of 
emperor. His moderation was applauded by the Greeks 
as an act of rare and inimitable virtue. Their light and 
perfidious ambition was eager to seize or anticipate the 
moment of a vacancy, while a law of succession, the 
guardian both of the prince and people, was gradually 
defined and confirmed in the hereditary monarchies of 
Europe. In the support of the eastern empire, Heniy 
was gradually left without an associate, as the heroes of 
the crusade retired from the world or from the war. The 
doge of Venice, the venerable Dandolo, in the fulness of 
years and glory, sunk into the grave. The marquis of 
Montferrat was slowly recalled from the Peloponnesian 
war to the revenge of Baldwin and defence of Thessalo- 
nica. Some nice disputes of feudal homage and service 
were reconciled in a personal interview between the em- 
peror and the king: they were firmly united by mutual 
esteem and the common danger; and their alliance was 
sealed by the nuptial of Henry with the daughter of the 
Italian prince. He soon deplored the loss of his friend 

ff See the Btoiy of this impostor from the French and flemish writers in 
Ducange, Hist de C. P. 3. 9. ', and ^e ridicnloiis fables that were belieYed hy the- 
monks of St. Alban's, in Matthew Paris, Hist. Major, p. 271, tft. 
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and father. At the peri^asion of some Ikithful Greeks, 
Boni&ce made a bold and snccessful inroad among the 
hills of Rhodope : the Bulgarians fled on his approach; 
they assembled to harass his retreat. On the intelli* 
gence that his rear was attacked, without waiting for any 
defensive armour, he leaped on horseback, couched his 
lance, and drove the enemies before him; but in the rash 
pursuit he was pierced with a mortal wound ; and the 
head of the king of Thessalonica was presented to Calo- 
John, who enjoyed the honours, without the merit, of 
victory. It is here, at this melancholy event, that the 
pen or the voice of Jeffrey of Villehardouin seems to 
drop or to expire :** and if he still exercised his military 
office of marshal of Romania, his subsequent exploits are 
buried in oblivion.* The character of Henry was not un- 
equal to this arduous situation ; in the siege of Constan-- 
tinople, and beyond the Hellespont, he had deserved the 
fame of a valiant knight and a skilful commander ; and 
his courage was tempered with a degree of prudence and 
mildness unknown to his impetuous brother. In the 
double war against the Greeks of Asia and the Bulga* 
rians of Europe, he was ever the foremost on shipboard 
or on horseback ; and though he cautiously provided for 
the success of his arms, the drooping Latins were often 
roused by his example to save and to second their fearless 
emperor. But such efforts, and some supplies of ihen 
and money from France, were of less avail than the 
errors, the cruelty, and death of their most formidable 
adversary. When the despair of the Greek subjects in- 
vited Calo-John as their deliverer, they hoped that he 
would protect their liberty and adopt their laws ; they 
were soon taught to compare the degrees of national fe- 

^ Villeiiardomn, no. S57. I quote, with regret, Has Iftmentable conclasion, 
When we lose at once the original history, and the rich iilnstrations of Dacange. 
The laat pages may derive some light from Henry's two epistles to Innocent IIL 
(G«sta, c. 106, 107.) 

'The marshal was alive in 1312, but he probably died soon afterward without 
returning to France. (Ducange, Observations sur Villehardouin, p. 238.) His fief 
of Messinople, the gift of Boniface, waH the ancient MaximianojpoUs, which flou- 
rished in the time of Ammianus M axcellinosi among the cities of Tliiiice. (ao. 141.) 
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rocity, and to execrate the savage conqueror, who oo 
longer dissembled his intention of dispeopling Thrace, 
of demolishing the cities, and of transplanting the inha- 
bitants beyond the Danube. Many towns and villages 
of Thrace were already evacuated; a heap of ruins marked 
the place of Philippopolis, and a similar calamity m& 
expected at Demotica and Adrianople, by the first au- 
thors of the revolt. They raised a cry of grief and re- 
pentance to the throne of Henry; the emperor alone bad 
the magnanimity to forgive and trust them. No more 
than four hundred knights with their > Serjeants and 
archers, could be assembled under his banner ; and witb 
this slender force he fought and repulsed the Bulganan, 
who, besides his infantry, was at the head of fort^tlioa- 
sand horse. In this expedition, Henry felt the differ- 
ence between a hostile and a friendly country; the re- 
maining cities were preserved by his arms; and the sa- 
vage, with shame and loss, was compelled to relinquish 
his prey. The siege of Thessalonica was the last of the 
evil^ which Calo-John inflicted or suflFered: he ^^ 
stabbed in the night in his tent ; and the general, perhaps 
the assassin, who found him weltering in his blood, 
ascribed the blow with general applause to the lance of 
St. Demetrius.^ After several victories, the prudence of 
Henry concluded an honourable peace with the succes- 
sor of the tyrant, and with the Greek princes of Nice 
and Epirus. If he ceded some doubtful limits, an ample 
kingdom was reserved for himself and his feudatories; 
and his reign, which lasted only ten years, afforded a 
short interval of prosperity and peace. Far above the 
narrow policy of Baldwin and Boniface, he freely ID- 
trusted to the Greeks, the most important offices of the 
state and army; and his liberality of sentiment and prac- 
tice was the more seasonable, as the princes of Nice and 
Epirus had already learned to seduce and employ the 

^ The chinch of this patron of Tbefisalonica was ■eiyed by the ^^^jj^, 
holy sepulchre, and contained a diTine ointment which distilled daily tad ffop^' 
dous miracles. (Ducange, Hist de C. P. t. 4.) 
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mercenary volour of the Latins. It was the aim of Heniy 
to unite and reward the deserving subjects of every na- 
tion and language ; but he appeared less solicitous to ac- 
complish the impracticable union of the two churches. 
PelaginSy the pope's legate^ who acted as the sovereign 
of Constantinople, had interdicted the worship of the 
Greeks, and sternly imposed the payment of tithes, the 
double procession of the Holy Ghost, and a blind obedi- 
ence to the Roman pontiff. As the weaker party, they 
pleaded the duties of conscience, and implored the rights 
of toleration: Our bodies (they said) are Casar's^ but 
our souU bthng only to God. The persecuticm was 
checked by the firmness of the emperor :' and if we can 
believe that the same prince was poisoned by the Greeks 
themselves, we must entertain a contemptible idea of the 
sense and gratitude of mankind. His valour was a vul- 
gar attribute which he shared with ten thousand knights ; 
but Henry possessed the superior courage to oppose, in 
a superstitious age, the pride and avarice of the clergy. 
In the cathedral of St. Sophia, he presumed to place his 
throne on the right hand of the patriarch ; and this pre- 
sumption excited the sharpest censure of pope Innocent 
the Third. By a salutary edict, one of the first examples 
of the laws of mortmain, he prohibited the alienation of 
fiefs ; many of the Latins, desirous of returning to Eu- 
rope, resigned their estates to the church for a spiritual 
or temporal reward; these holy lands were immediately 
discharged firom military service ; and a colony of sol- 
diers would have been gradually transformed into a col- 
lege of priests." 

Peter of ^h^ virtuous Henry died at Thessalonica, in 
^^««*^ defence of that kingdom, and of an infant, the 

1 Acropofita (c. 17.) observes the peisecutien of the legate, and the toleration 
of Henry (*B^ as he calls him), kXvWa tuvna^r^ftn, 

■ See the reign of Henry, in Ducange, (Hist, de C. P. lib. 1. c. S5 — 41. lib. f . 
c. 1 — tt.) who is mnch indebted to the epistles of the popes. Le Bean (Hist, du 
Bae Empire, torn, f 1. p. 120—122.) has found, perhaps in Dontieman, some laws 
of Henry, which determined the service <tf mifs, and the prerogative of the 
emperor. 
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Qi^^m. SOU of his friend Boniface. In the two first 
S^to. peiore of Constantinople, the male line of the 
^wie. connta of Flanders was extinct. But their sister 
itiri Yolande was the wi& of a French prince^ the 
April 9, jmoti^^y j)£ ^ numerous progeny; and one of her 
daughters had maxried Andrew king of Hungary, a brave 
and pious champion of the cross. By seating him oathe 
Byzantiue thrwe, the barons of Romania would have 
acquired the forces of a neighbdxring and warlike king^ 
dom ; but the pradent Andrew leveced the laws of sac«- 
cession; and the princess Ydaude, with her husband 
Peter of CoBrteoay, oount of Auxare, was invited by the 
Latins to assume the empire of the east The royal birth 
of his father, the noble origin of his mother, recom* 
mended to the barons^ of France the first cousin of their 
king* His reputation wais fair, his possessions were 
ample,, and in tiie bloody crusade against the Albigeois, 
die soldiera and the fiesta had been abundantly satisfied 
of his zeal and valour. Vanity might applaud the ele- 
vation of a fteoch emperor of Constantinople; but pru<- 
dence must pity, rather than envy, his treacherous and 
imaginary greatness. To assert and adorn his title, he 
was reduced to sell or mortgietge the best of his patrimony* 
By these expedients, the liberality of his royal kinsmw 
Philip Augustas, and the national spirit of chivalry, he 
was enabled to pass the Alps at the head of one hundxed 
and forty knights, and fi.ve thousand five hundred ser* 
jeants and archers. After some hesitation, pope Hono* 
rius the Third was persuaded to crown the successor of 
Constantine ; but he performed the ceremony in a church 
withmit the walls, lest he should seem to imply or to 
bestow any right of sovereignty over the ancient caf>ital 
of the empire. The Venetians had engaged to transport 
Peter and his forces beyond the Adriatic, and the em- 
press, with her four children, to the Byzantine palace ; 
but they required, as the price of their service, that he 
should recover Durazzo from the despot of Epirus. Mi- 
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chael ABgelu8, or Comnenus, the first of his dynasty, had 
beques^thed the succession of his power and ambition to 
Theodore, his legitimate brother, who already threatened 
and invaded the establishment of the Latins. After disr 
charging his debt by a ftuitles^ assault, the empeior 
noised the siege to prosecute a long and perilous journey 
over lapd from Dura^To to Thessalonioa* He was soon 
lo9t in the mountains of ^inis : the passes were foiti-^ 
fi^d; his providionn edausted : he was delayed and de^ 
ceived by a treacherous negotiation ; ai^d, after Peter of 
i|M«ap-r Courtenay and the Roman legate had been ar-^ 
d2X rested ip. a banquet^ the French troops, withcrat 
■^^' lefiders or hopes, were eager to exchange their 
— iti9. arms for the delusive promise of mercy and bread. 
The Vatican thundered ; and the impious Theodore was 
threatened with the vengeance of earth and heaven ; but 
the captive emperor and his soldiers were forgotten, and 
the reproaches of the pope are confined to the imprison-* 
ment of his legate. No sooner was he satisfied by the 
deliverance of the priest, and a promise of spiritual obe- 
dience, than he pardoned and protected the despot of 
Epirus. His peremptory commands suspended the ar«* 
dour of the Venetians and the king of Hungary ; and it 
was only by a natural or untimely death" that Peter of 
Courtenay was released from his hopeless captivity,"* 
Bobert The loug iguorauce of his fate, and the pre- 
TK"*' sence of the lawful sovereign, of Yolande, hia 
stantino- wi& Or widow, delayed the proclamation of a 
1I91I. ' new emperor. Before her death, and in the 
^^28- midst of her grief, she was delivered of a son, 
who was named Baldwin, the last and most unfortunate 
of the Latin princes of Constantinople. His birth en^ 

* A^opolita (c 14w) affiimf, t^ Peter of Courtenay died by the sword (tfyw 
fM^m^Af ytnr^eu) ; but from biii dark ezpieaeions, I ibottld conclade a preyiovs 
capovity mt VAtrat 0^9 ins-fAotrtkf irMnrM ^w iron nuuto'i. The chronicle oif 
Aaxerre delays (he emperor's death till the year 1319 ; and Auzerre is ii^ tlra 
neighbourhood of Courtenay. 

See the reign and death of Peter of CoTirt^m* in Ducange, (Hist de G« P. 
lib. i. c. 2f — 28.) who feebly strives to excose the neglect of the emperor by 
Honoiio* ni. 
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deared him to the barons of Romania; but his childhood 
would have prolonged the troubles of a minority, and his 
claims were superseded by the elder claims of his hre^ 
thren. The first of these, Philip of Courtenay, who de- 
rived from his mother the inheritance of Namur, had 
the wisdom to prefer the substance of a marquisate to 
the shadow of an empire; and on his refusal, Robert, 
the second of the sons of Peter and Yolande, was called 
to the throne of Constantinople. Warned by his father's 
mischance, he pursued his slow and secure journey 
through Germany and along the Danube: a passage 
was opened by his sister's marriage with the king of 
Hungary; and the emperor Robert was crowned by the 
patriarch in the cadiedral of St. Sophia. But his re%n 
was an era of calamity and disgrace ; and the colony, as 
it was styled, of New France^ jrielded on all sides to the 
Greeks of Nice and Epirus. After a victory, which he 
owed to his perfidy rather than his courage, Theodore 
Angelus entered the kingdom of Thessalonica, expelled 
the feeble Demetrius, the son of the marquis Boni&c^ 
erected his standard on the walls of Adrianople, and 
added, by his vanity, a third or fourth name to the list of 
rival emperors. The relics of the Asiatic province were 
swept away by John Vataces, the son-in-law and suc- 
cessor of Theodore Lascaris, and who, in a triumphant 
reign of thirty-three years, displayed the virtues of both 
peace and war. Under his discipline, the swords of the 
French mercenaries were the most effectual instrument 
of his conquests, and their desertion from the service of 
their country was at once a sympton and a cause of the 
risii^ ascendant of the Greel^. By the construction of 
a fleet, he obtained the command of the Hellespont, re- 
duced the islands of Lesbos and Rhodes, attacked the 
Venetians of Candia, and intercepted the rare and par- 
simonious succours of the west. Once, and once only, 
the Latin emperor sent an army against Vataces; and in 
the defeat of that army, the veteran knights, the last of 
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the original conqaerors, were left on the field of battle* 
But the success of a foreign enemy was less painful to 
the pusillanimous Robert than the insolence of his Latin 
subjects, who confounded the weakness of the emperor 
and of the empire. His personal misfortunes will prove 
the anarchy of the government, and the ferociousness of 
the times. The amorous youth had neglected his Greek 
bride, the daughter of Vataces, to introduce into the 
palace a beautiful maid, of a private, though noble^ fa- 
mily of Artois ; and her mother had been tempted by the 
lustre of the purple to forfeit her engagements with a 
gentleman of Burgundy. His love was converted into 
rage; he assembled his friends, forced the palace-gates, 
threw the mother into the sea, and inhumanly cut off the 
nose and lips of the wife or concubine of the emperor. 
Instead of punishing the offender, the barons avowed 
and applauded the savage deed,'' which, as a prince and 
as a man^ it was impossible that Robert should forgive. 
He escaped from the guilty city to implore the justice or 
compassion of the pope; the emperor was coolly exhorted 
to return to his station; before he could obey, he sunk 
under the weight of grief, shame, and impotent resent- 
ment.'' 

Bald- It was only in the age of chivalry, that valour 

^ jJlin ^^^^^ ascend from a private station to the thrones 
ofBrienne* of Jerusalem and Constantinople. The titular 
^^ton- kingdom of Jerusalem had devolved to Mary, 
*^3!m8 *^® daughter of Isabella and Conrad ofMont- 
— iwr. ferrat, and the grand-daughter of Almeric or 
Amaury. She was given to John of Brienne, of a noble 
family in Champagne, by the public voice, and the 
judgment of Philip Augustus, who named him as the 
most worthy champion of the Holy Land.' In the fifth 

P MarinuflSanutufl (Socreta Fidelium Cracis, lib. J. p. 4. c. 18. p. 7.) is so much 
deliffbted with this bloody dfeed, that he has transcribed it in his margin as a bcmnm 
ezemplum. Yet he acknowledges the damsel for the lawful wife of Robert. 
1 See the reign of Robert, in Ducange. (Hist, de C. P. lib. 3. c. 1— !«.). 

' lUx igitur Francis, deliberatione habit^ respondit nuntiis, se daturum hommen 
Syihi partibus aptam ; in armis probum (preux), in bellis securum, in agendis pio- 

VOL. VII. 2e 
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crilMde, he led a hundred thonsand Latins to the con- 
quest of Egypt; by him the siege of Duniettk was 
achieved ; and the subsequent failure was justly ascribed 
to the pride and avarice of the legate. After the mar- 
riage of his daughter with Frederic the Second/ he was 
provoked by the emperor's ingratitude to aecept the 
command of the army of the church; and though ad- 
vanced in life, and despoiled of royalty^ the sword and 
spirit of John of Brienne were still ready fenr the service 
of Christendom. In the seven years of his broths s 
reign, Baldwin of Courtenay had not emerged from a 
state of childhood, and the barons of Romania felt the 
strong necessity of placing the sceptre in the hands of a 
man add a hero. The veteran Idng of Jerusalem m^ht 
have- disdained the name and office of regent; they 
agreed to invest him for his Ufe with the title wd prero- 
gatives of emperor/ on the sole condition, that BaiUL^iii 
should marry his second daughter, and succeed at a ma- 
ture age to the throne of Constantinople. The ^pecta- 
tion, both of the Greeks and Latins, was kindled by the 
renown, the choice, and the presence, (^ John of Brienne; 
and they admired his martial aspect, his green aiid vigo- 
rous age of more than fourstore years, and his size and 
stature, which surpassed the common measure of man- 
kind.^ But avarice, and the love of ease, appeared to 
have chilled the ardour o^ enterprise: his troops were 
diiSbanded, and two years rolled away without action or 
honour, till he was awakened by the dangerous alliance 
of Vataces, emperor of Nice, and of Azan, king of Bul- 
garia. They besieged Constantinople by sea and land 
with an army of one hundred thousand men; and a 
fleet of three hundred ships of war;' while the entiie 

vidom, Johannem comitem Bittmenieoi. Sannt. Saeivt. Fideliim, lib. 3. p.. 11. 
c. 4. D. 205. Matthew PariB, p. 159. 

• Giamione (Iitoria Citrile» torn, f . Iib..l6. p. 383 — 385.) diflcosses tlie maniage 
of Frederic IL with the daogfater of John of Brienne, and the doable maoa of tho 
downfl of Naples and Jerusuem. 

<Acropotita,c.S7. The historian was at tii&t time a boy, and edocftled at 
GoDftantinople. In 1233, when he wa£ eleven years old, his &ther broke the 
lAtin diain,left a splendid fortune, and escaped to the Oteek cooft of Nice.ivikeie 
his son was raised to the highest honours. 
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force of the Latin emperor was reduced to one hun- 
dred and sixty knights, and a small addition of Ser- 
jeants and archers. I tremble to relate^ that, instead 
of defending the city, the hero made a sally at the 
head of his cavalry; and that of forty-eight squadrons 
of the enemy, no more than three escaped from the edge 
of his invincible sword. Fired by his example, the in- 
fantry and the citizens boarded the vessels that anchored 
close to the walls; and twenty-five were dragged in 
triumph into the harbour of Constantinople. At the 
summons of the emperor, the vassals and allies armed in 
her defence; broke through every obstacle that opposed 
their passage ; and, in the succeeding year, obtained a 
second victory over the same. enemies. By the rude 
poets of the age, John of Brienne is compared to Hector, 
Roland, and Judas Maccabaeus :'* but their credit, and 
his glory, receive some abatement from the sil^ce of the 
Greeks. The empire was soon deprived of the last of 
her champions ; and the dying monarch was ambitious 
to enter paradise in the habit of a Franciscan friar.' 
Baidwinii. ^^ ^^ double victoiy of John of Brienne, I 
^D. i257,eannot discover the name or exploits of his pupil 

March *5»-.,,. 111 -ji <»•?• 

JLD. is6i,Baldwm, who had attained the age of military 
J'Jy ^' g^f vice, and who succeeded to the imperial dignity 
on the decease of his adopted father/ The royal youth 
Was employed on a commission more suitable to his tem- 
per ; he was sent to visit the western courts, of the pope 
more especially, and of the king of France ; to excite 

■ PhiUp MoaakM, biahop ofToanayy (A.D. lt74— 1 48t.) has composed a poem, 
or rather a ttring of veneB, in bad old Flemish French, on the Latin emperors of 
Constantinqple, whidi Dtuninge has published at the end of Villehardooin ; see 
p. ti4, for the prowess of John of Bnenne. 

N'Aie, Ector, Roir ne Oeiers 

Ne Jndaa Machabeos li neis 

Tant ne fit d'annes en estors 

Com fist li Rois Jehans eel jors 

Et il defers et il dedans 

La p«hi sa feice et SOS sens 

£t li haidiment qu'il avoit. 

> See the reign of John de BHenne, in Ducaoge, Hist de C. P. lib. 9. c. 13— 26. 
T See the reign of Baldwin IL till his expulsion from Constantinople, in Dn* 
cange, Hist, de C P. lib. 4; c. 1— M. the end, Ub. 5. c. 1—98. 

2e2 
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their pity by the view of his innocence and distress ; and 
to obtain some supplies of men or money for the relief of 
the sinking empire. He thrice repeated these mendicant 
visits, in which he seemed to prolong his stay, and post- 
pone his return : of the five-and-twenty years of his 
reign, a greater number were spent abroad than at home ; 
and in no place did the emperor deem himself less finee 
and secure than in his native country and his capital. 
On some public occasions his vanity might be soothed 
by the title of Augustus, and by the honours of the purple ; 
and at the general council of Lyons, when Frederic the 
Second was excommunicated and deposed, his oriental 
colleague was enthroned on the right hand of the pope. 
But how often was the exile, the vagrant, the imperial 
beggar, humbled with scorn, insulted with pit^, and de* 
graded in his own eyes, and those of the nations! In his 
first visit to England he was stopped at Dover by a severe 
reprimand, that he should presume, without leave, to 
enter an independent kingdom. After some delay, Bald- 
win, however, was permitted to pursue his journey, was 
entertained with cool civility, and thankfully departed 
with a present of seven hundred marks.' From the ava- 
rice of Rome he could only obtain the proclamation iA a 
crusade, and a treasure of indulgences ; a coin, whose 
currency was depreciated by too frequent and indiscri- 
minate abuse. His birth and misfortunes recommended 
him to the generosity of his cousin Lewis the Ninth ; but 
the martial zeal of the saint was diverted from Constan- 
tinople to Egypt and Palestine ; and the public and pri- 
vate poverty of Baldwin was alleviated, for a moment, 
by the alienation of the marquisate of Namur and the 
lordship of Courtenay, the last remains of his inheri- 
tance/ By such shameful or ruinous expedients, he 

« Matthew Paris relatei the two virite of Baldwin II. to the Engliih cooit, 
p. 396—637. his return to Greece armatA maud, p. 407. his letters of his nomeB 
formidahile, &c. p. 481. (a passage which had escaped Ducanee): his ezpulsioD. 
p. 850. ' *^ 

■ Louis IX. disapprofed and stopped the alienation of Coortniay. (Ducange, 
lib. 4. c 23.) It is now annexed to the royal demesne, but granted for a term 
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once more returned to Romania widi an army of thirty 
thousand soldiers, whose numbers were doubled in the 
apprehensions of the Greeks. His first dispatches to 
France and England announced his victories and his 
hopes; he had reduced the country round the capital to 
the distance of three days' journey ; and if he succeeded 
against an important, though nameless, city (most pro- 
bably Chiorli), the frontier would be safe and the pas- 
sage accessible. But these expectations (if Baldwin was 
sincere) quickly vanished like a dream ; the troops and 
treasures of France melted away in his unskilful hands ; 
and the throne of the Latin emperor was protected by a 
dishonourable alliance with the Turks and Comans. To 
secure the former, he consented to bestow his niece on 
the unbelievii^ sultan of Cogni; to please the latter, he 
complied with their I^agan rites ; a dog was sacrificed be- 
tween the two armies ; and the contracting parties tasted 
each other's blood as a pledge of their fidelity.** In the 
palace or prison of Constantinople the successor of Au- 
gustus demolished the vacant houses for winter-fuel, and 
stripped the lead firom . the churches for the daily expense 
of his family. Some usurious loans were dealt with a 
scanty hand by the merchants of Italy; and Philip, his 
son and heir, was pawned at Venice as the security for a 
debt."" Thirst, hunger, and nakedness, are positive 
evils ; but wealth is relative ; and a prince, who would 
be rich in a private station, may be exposed by the in- 
crease of his wants to all the anxiety and bitterness of 
poverty. 

The holy ^^^ ^ ^^^ abject distrcss, the emperor and 

»oj^<rf empire were still possessed of an ideal treasure, 

which drew its fantastic value from the supersti- 

(tngag6) to the fomily of BoalanTilUen. Courtenay, in the election of Nemoon 
in ue lale de France, is a town of nine hundred inhabitants, with the remains of 
a castle. ^Melanges tir6s d'une giande fiibliotbeqne, torn. 14. p. 74—77.) 

^ JoinTiUe, p. 104. edit da Lon^re. A Coman prince, who died without bap- 
tism, was buried at the gates of Constantinople, with a live retinae of slaves and 
hones. 

c Sanut Secret Fidel. Cracis, lib. t. p. 4. c 18. p. 73, 
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tion of tiie Christian world. Thenierit of liie true cross 
was somewhat impaired by its firequent division : and a 
long captivity among the infidels might shed some sus- 
picion on the fragments that were produced in the east 
and west. But another relic of the passion was preserved 
in the imperial diapel of Constantinople; and the crown 
of thorns which had been placed on the head of Christ 
was equally precious and authentic. It had formerly been 
the practice of the Egyptian debtors to deposit as a se- 
curity the mummies of their parents ; and both their ho- 
nour and religion were bound for the redemption of the 
pledge. In the same maimer, and in the absence of the 
emperor, the barons of Romania boirowed the sum <^ 
thirteen thousand one hundred and ihirty-four pieces of 
gold,"^ on the credit of the holy crown ; they ftiSed in the 
performance of their contract, and a rich Venetian, Ni- 
cholas Querini, undertook to satisfy their impatient care- 
ditors, on condition that the relic^ould be lodged at 
Venice, to become his absolute property, if it were not 
redeemed within a short and d^nitiveterm. The barons 
apprised their sovereign of the hard treaty and impend- 
ing loss ; and as the empire could aot afford a ransoin 
of seven thousand pounds sterling, Baldwin was ansioos 
to snatch the prize from the Venetians, and to vest it whk 
more honour and emolument in the hands of the most 
Christian king.'' Yet the n^otiation was attended with 
some delicacy. In the purchase of relics, the saint would 
have started at the guilt of simony : but if the mode of 
expression were changed, he might lawfully repay the 
debt, aco^t the gif);, and acknowledge the obligation. 
His ambassadors, two Dominicans, were di^tehed to 
Venice, to redeem and receive the holy crown, which 

* Under the words Perparut, Perptra, Hyperperum, Dacange is short and Ysgne : 
Monete cenus. From a corrupt passage of Gunthertu, (Hist C. P. c. 8. p. 10.) 
I guess that the pera was the nummus aureus, the fourth part of a mark of silTer 
or about ten shillings sterling in value. In lead it would be too contenrottble. ' 

e For the translation of the holy crown, &c. from Gntstantinople to Paris see 
Dncange (Hist, de C. P. Ub. 4. c. 11—14. 24. 35.) and Fleury. (Hist Ecdes. 
torn. 17. p. 201— 404.) ^ ^ 
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had escaped the dangersofthe sea aad the galleys of Va- 
taces. On opening a woodea box, tli^ Teoogmzed the 
seals of the doge and foazons^ which were applied on a 
shrine of silver ; and within this Aanoe the monument of 
the Passion was enclosed in a golden vase. The reluc- 
tant Venetians yielded to justice and power, the emperor 
Frederic granted a free and honourable passs^, the 
court of France ad'^noed as &r as Troyes tn Champagne, 
to meet with devotion this inestimable relic : it was home 
in triumph through Paris by the king himsdf, barefi»ot, 
and in his shirt; and a fr€M& gift of ten thousand marks 
of silver reconciled Baldwin to his loss. The success of 
this transaction tempted the Latin emperor to otkr, with 
the same generosity, the remaining furniture of his 
chapel '/ a large and authentic portion of the tnie cross ; 
the baby-linen of the Son of God; the lance^ the sponge, 
and the chain of his Passion; the rod of Moses; and 
part of the skull of St. John the Baptist. For the recep* 
tion of these spiritual treasures, twenty thousand marks 
were expended by St. Louis on a stately foundation, the 
holy chapel of Paris, on which the muse of Boileau has 
bestowed a comic immortality. The truth of such remote 
and ancient relics, which cannot be proved by any hu- 
man testimony, must be admitted by those who believe 
in the miracles which they have performed. About the 
middle of the last age, an inveterate ulqer was touched 
and cured by a holy prickle of the holy^rown;' the 
prodigy is attested by the most pious' and enlightened 
Christians of Frande ; nor will the fact be easily dis- 
proved, except by those who are armed with a general 
antidote against religious credulity.** 

' Melanges tii^ d'une gnnde Bibliotheaue, torn. 43. p. COl — 205. The Lutrin 
of Boileau exhibits the inaide, the soul, ana manners, of the SainU ChapeUe; and 
many facts reltttiTe to the institution sore selected and explained by his commen- 
tators, Brosette and de St. Marc. 

r It was ^rfonned A. D. 1556, March S4, on the niece of Pascal ; and that 
superior gemus, with Amauld, Nicole, &c. were on the spot to believe and attest 
a miracle which confounded the Jesuits, and saved Port Royal. ((Envres de 
Racine, torn. 6. p. 176 — 187. in his eloquent history of Port Royal*) 

^ Voltaire (Steele de Louis XIV. c. 37. (Envres, torn. P. p. 170, 179.) stnves to 
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p,,,^,^ The Latins of Constantinople' were on all sides 
^^^ encompassed and pressed; their sole hope, the 
A.D.its7last delay of their ruin, was in the division of 
'^^ ' their Greek and Bulgarian enemies ; and of this 
hope they were deprived by the superior arms and po- 
licy of Vataces, emperor of Nice. From the Propontis to 
the rocky coast of Pamphylia, Asia was peaceful and 
prosperous under his reign ; and the events of every 
campaign extended his influence in Europe. The strongs 
cities of the hills of Macedonia and Thrace were rescued 
from the Bulgarians ; and their kingdom was circum- 
scribed by its present and proper limits, aloi^ the south- 
em banks of the Danube. The sole emperor of the 
Romans could no longer brook that a lord of Epims, a 
Comnenian prince of the west, should presume to dis- 
pute or share the honours of the. purple ; and the humble 
Demetrius changed the colour of his buskins, and ac- 
cepted with gratitude the appellation of despot His own 
subjects were exasperated by his baseness and incapacity : 
they implored the protection of their supreme lord. 
After some resistance, the kingdom of Thessalonica was 
united to the empire of Nice; and Vataces reigned 
without a competitor from the Turkish borders to the 
Adriatic gulf. The princes of Europe revered his merit 
and power : and had he subscribed an orthodox creed, 
it should seem that the pope would have abandoned 
without reluctance the Latin throne of Constantinople. 
But the death of Vataces, the short and busy reign of 
Theodore his son, and the helpless infancy of his grand- 
son John, suspended the restoration of the Greeks. In 
the next chapter, I shall explain their domestic revolu- 
tions ; in this place it will be sufficient to observe, that 

ixiTalidate tlie fact; bat Hume, (EMays, toL 2. p. 483» 484^) with more dull aad 
succew, seiset the baUerv* and tomi the cannon affainst hU enemies. 

* The gradual loues of the Latins may be traced in the third, fourtk, and fifth 
books of the compilation of Docange ; Imt of the Greek conq[aest he has dropped 
many circumstances, which maybe recovered from the large histoiy of Georga 
Acropolita, and the three first books of Nicephorus Gregoras, two writers olS the 
Bvsantine series, who have had the ^ood fortune to meet with learned editors, Leo 
Allathis at Rome, and John Boivin in the Academy of Inscriptions of Paris. 
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I the young prince was oppressed by the ambition of his 

Michael guardian and coUes^e Michael Palasologus, who 
^^^ displayed the virtues and vices diat belong to 
Oieek the founder of a new dynasty. The emperor 
A!!iS^if59, Baldwin had flattered himself that he might re- 
^^' ^' cover some provinces or citied by an impotent 
negotiation. His ambassadors were dismissed from 
Nice with mockery and contempt. At everyplace which 
they named, Palseologus alleged some special reason 
which rendered it dear and valuable in his eyes : in the 
one he was bom; in another he had been first promoted 
to military command ; and in a third he had enjoyed, 
and hoped long to enjoy, the pleasures of the chase. 
And what then do you propose to give us 1 said the as* 
tonished deputies. Nothing (replied the Greek), not a 
foot of land. If your master be desirous ofpeace^ let 
him pay me^ as an annual tribute, the sum which he 
receives from the trade and customs of Constantinople. 
On these terms I may allow him to reign. If he refuses^ 
it is war. lam not ignorant of the art of war, and I 
trust the event to God and my sword^ An expedition 
against the despot of Epirus was the first prelude of his 
arms. If a victory was followed by a defeat ; if the race 
of the Comneni or Angeli survived in those mountains 
his efforts and his reign; the captivity of Villehardouin, 
prince of Achaia, deprived the Latins of the most active 
and powerful vassal of their expiring monarchy. The 
republics of Venice and Genoa disputed, in the first of 
their naval wars, the command of the sea and the com- 
merce of the east. Pride and interest attached the Ve- 
netians to the defence of Constantinople : their rivals 
were tempted to promote the designs of her enemies ; and 
the alliance of the Genoese with the schismatic con- 
queror provoked the indignation of the Latin church.^ 

k George Acropolita, c. 78.jp.89. 92. edit. Paria. 
I The Greeks, ashamed of any foreign aicf, disguise the alliance and succour of 
Che Genoese ; bat the fact is proved by the testimony of J. Villani (Chron. lib. 6. c. 
71. in Muratori, Script. Rerumltalicanim, torn. 13. p. SOS, 203.) and William de 
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CotataMi- Intent on his great olyject, the emperw Midhad 
^1^,^ viflitodiiiperacHi, and strengthaked,the tvoopsand 
*i^^^' fortifications of Thrace. The remains of the La- 

A.D.I ?61, 

ivijta. 'jtms were driTen from dieir last possessions : be 
assaulted, without success, the suburb of Galata : and 
corra^nded with a perfidious baron, who proved un- 
willing, or unable, to open the gates of the m^opolis. 
The next spring, his favourite general Alexius Stratego- 
pulus, whom he had decorated with the title of Csesar, 
passed the Hellespont with eight hundred horse and some 
infantry,"" on a secret expedition. His instructioiis en- 
joined him to approach, to listen, to watch, bat not to 
risk any doubtful or dangerous enterprise against the 
city. The adjacent territory between the Propontis and 
the Black sea was cultiyated by a hardy race of peasants 
and outlaws, exevcised in arms, uncertain in their allegi- 
ance, but indined by language, religion, and present 
advanti^, to the party of the Greeks. They were styled 
the volunteers :"" and by their free service, the anny of 
Alexius, with the regulars of Thrace and the Coman 
auxiliaries,'' was augmented to the number of five-«uid- 
twenty thousand men. By the ardour of the volunteers, 
and by his own ambition, the Csesar was stimulated to 
disobey the precise orders of his master, in the just con- 
fidence that success ivould plead his pardon and reward. 
The weakness of Constantinople, and the distrei» and 
terror of the Latins, were familiar to the observation of 
the volunteers ; and they represented the present moment 
as the most propitious to surprise and conquest. A rash 
youth, the new governor of the Venetian colony, had 

Nangis (Annalea de St. LoniB, p. S48, in the Loavre), two impartial foreignen ; 
and Umn FV. threatened to depiiTe Genoa of her archlnBhop. 

n Soi^e precautions must be used in recondlinff the discordant numbers ; tlie 
'eight hundrod soldiers of Nicetas, the twentv-fire Uiousand of Spandugino; (apod 
Ducange, lib. 5. c. 24.) the Greeks and Scythians of AcropoUta ; andthemmenias 
army of Michael, in the epistles of pope XJrban IV. (1. 129.) 
» OfXn/MATOfm. They are described and named by Pachymer. (lib. t. c. 14w) 
• It is needless to seek these Comans in the deserts of Tartary, or even of Ib^- 
daria. A part of the horde had submitted to John Vataces, and was probably set- 
tled as a nursery of soldiers on some waste lands of Thrace. (CanCacuxen. nb. 1 . 
cap. «.) 
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sailed away with thirty galleys^ and the best of the French 
knights, on a wild expedition to Dapfanusia, a town on 
the Black sea, at the distance of forty league?; and the 
remaining Latins were without strei^th or suspicion. 
They were informed that Alexins had passed' the Helle- 
spont ; but their appr^ensions were lulled by the smsdl-* 
ness of his original numbers ; and their imprudence had 
not watched the subsequent increase, of his army. If he 
left his main body to second and support hisoperatkuns, 
he might advance unperceived, in the night, with a diosen 
detachment While some applied scaling-ladders to the 
lowest part of the walls, they were secure of an old 
Greek, who could introduce their companions, through a 
subtarraneous passage, into his house; they could soon, 
on the inside, break an entrance through the golden gate, 
which had be^i long obstructed; and the conqueror 
would be in the heart of the city, befcNre the Latins were 
conscious of their danger. After some debate the Csesar 
resigned himself to the faith -of the volunteers ; th^ 
were trusty, bold, and successful ; and in describing the 
plan, I have already related the execvition and success^" 
But no flooner had Alexius passed the threshold ^of the 
golden gate, than he trembled at his own rashness ; he 
paused, he deliberated; till the desperate volusteeis 
urged him forward, by the assurance that in retreat lay 
the greatest and most inevitable danger. Whilst the 
Caesar kept his regulars in firm array, the Comans dis- 
persed themselves on all sides ; an alarm was sounded, 
and threats of fire and pillage compelled the citizens to 
a decisive resolution. The Greeks of Constantinople re- 
membered their native sovereigns ; the Genoese mer- 
chants their recent alliante and Venetian foes; every 
quarter was at arms ; and the air resounded with a ge- 
neral acclamation of Long life and victory to Michael 
and Johny the august emperors of the Romans! Their 



p The lou of Constantinople is brieflv told hy the Latins : the conquest is de- 

aribed with more satisfaction by the uit .-.-%«, 

(!ib.«.c.«6,«r.)Nicei 
C. P. lib. 5. c. 19—27. 



scribed with more satisfaction by the Gieeks ; 'by Acropolita, (c. 85.) PacfaynMr, 
(lib. 2. e. 26, 97.) Nicephorus Gregoras. (lib. 4. c. 1, f .) See DucaDge, Hist, de 
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rivml> Baldwin, was awakened hy the sound; but the 
most pressing danger could not prompt him to draw his 
sword in the defence of a city, which he deserted, per- 
hapS) with more pleasure than regret : he fled from the 
palace to the sea-shore, where he descried the welcome 
sails of the fleet returning from the vain and fruitless at- 
tempts on Daphnusia. Constantinople was irrecoverably 
lost ; but the Latin emperor and die principal families 
embarked on board the Venetian galleys and steered for 
the isle of Euboea, and afterward for Italy, where the 
royal fugitive was entertained by the pope and Sicilian 
king, with a mixture of contempt and pity. From the 
loss of Constantinople to his death he consumed thirteen 
years, soliciting the Catholic powers to join in his restora- 
tion : the lesson had been familiar to his youth ; nor was 
his last exile more indigent or shameful than his three 
former pilgrimages to the courts of Europe. His son 
Philip was the heir of an ideal empire ; and the preten- 
sions of his daughter Catharine were transported by her 
marriage to Charles of Valois, the brother of Philip the 
Fair, king of France. The house of Courtenay was re- 
presented in the female line by successive alliances, till 
the title of emperor of Constantinople, too bulky and so- 
norous for a private name, modestly expired in silence 
and oblivion."* 

General After this narrative of the expeditions of the 
««»•• Latins to Palestine and Constantinople, I cannot 
of the dismiss the subject without revolving the general 
^^™** *** consequences on the countriesthat were the scene, 
and on the nations that were the actors, of these memo- 
rable crusades/ As soon as the arms of the Franks were 
withdrawn,^ the impression, though not the memory, 

4 See the three last books, (lib. 5--^.) and the genealogical tables of Dncange. 
In the yeax 138t, the titular emperor of Constantinople was James de Beanx, diiic« 
of Andria, in the kingdom of Naples, the son of Margaret, daughter of CatharinA 
de Valois, daughter of Catharine, daughter of Philip, son of Baldwin II. (Docange, 
lib. 8. c. 37, S8.) It is uncertain whether he left any posterity. 

' Abulfeda, who saw the conclusion of the crusades, speaks of the kingdoms of 
the Franks, and those of the negroes, as equally unknown. (Prolegom. ad Geo-. 
graph.) Had he not disdained the Latin language, how easuy might the Syrian, 
prince hare found books and interpreters ! 
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was erased in the Mahometan realms, of Egypt and 
Syria* The faithful disciples of the prophet were never 
tempted by a profane desire to study the laws or lan- 
guage of the idolaters; nor did the simplicity of their 
primitive manners receive the slightest alteration from 
their intercourse in peace and war with the unknown 
strangers of the west. The Greeks, who thought them- 
selves proud, but who were only vain, shewed a dispo- 
sition somewhat less inflexible. In the efforts for the 
recovery of their empire, they emulated the valour, dis- 
cipline, and tactics, of their antagonists. The modem lite- 
rature of the west they might justly despise; but its free 
spirit would instruct them in the rights of man; and 
some institutions of public and private life were adopted 
from the French. The correspondence of Constantinople 
and Italy diffused the knowledge of the Latin tongue ; 
and several of the fathers and classics were at length ho- 
noured with, a Greek version.' But the national and 
religious prejudices of the orientals were inflamed by 
persecution; and the reign of die Latins confirmed the 
separation of the two churches. 

If we compare, at the era of the crusades, the Latins 
of Europe, with the Greeks and Arabians, their respec- 
tive degrees of knowledge, industry, and art, our rude 
ancestors must be content with the third rank in the 
scale of nations. Their succesisive improvement and 
present superiority may be ascribed to a peculiar energy 
of character, to an active and imitative spirit, unknown 
to their more polished rivals, who at that time were in a 
stationary or retrograde state. With such a disposition, 
the Latins should have derived the most early and essen- 
tial benefits from a series of events whicH opened to their 
eyes the prospect of the world, and introduced them to 
a long and frequent intercourse with the more cultivated 
regions of the east. The first and most obvious progress 

■ A short and superficiail account of these Terriona from Latin ipto Greek, ia given 
bv Haet. (de Inteipretatione et de Claris Interpretibos, p. 131 — 135.) Mazimus 
Planndes, a monk of Constantinople, (A. D. 1397 — 1353.; lias translated Cesar's 
Commentaries, the Somniam Scipionis, the Metamorphoses and Heroides of Ovid , 
&c. (Fabric. Bib. Gnsc. torn. 10. p. 533.) 
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waa m trade and maau&ctures» in the arts wludi btb 
strongly prompted by the thirst of wealth, the calk of 
necessity, and the gratification of the sense or vanity. 
Among the crowd of unthinking fcamtics, a captive or a 
pilgrim might sometimes observe the superior refine* 
m^its of Cairo and Constantinople: the first importer 
of windmilb^ was the benefactor of nations; and if such 
blessings are enjoyed without any grateful remembrance, 
history has eoodescended to notice the OK^e apps^ent 
luxuries of silk and sugar, which were traxisported ioto 
Italy from Greece and Egypt But the intellectual 
wants of the Latins were more slowly- felt and supplied : 
the ardour of studious curiosity was awakened in Eu- 
rope by different causes and more recent events; and, 
in the age of the crusades, they viewed with careless 
indiflference the literature of the Greeks and Arabians. 
Some rudiments of mathematical and medicinal know- 
ledge might be imparted in practice and in figures ; ne- 
cessity might produce some interpreters for the grosser 
business of merchants and soldiers; but the commerce 
of the orientals had not diffused the study and know- 
ledge of their languages in the schools of Europe." If 
a similar principle of religion repulsed the idiom of the 
Koran, it should have excited their patience and curio- 
sity to understand the original text of the gospel ; and 
the same grammar would have unfolded the sense of 
Plato and the beauties of Homer. Yet in a reign of 
sixly years, the Latins of Constantinople disdained the 
speech and learning of their subjects; and the manu- 
scripts were the only treasures which the natives might 
enjoy without rapine or envy. Aristotle was indeed the 
oracle of the western universities, but it was a barbarous 
Aristotle ; and, instead of ascending to the fountain head, 
his Latin votaries humbly accepted a corrupt and remote 

* Windmills, first inyented in the dry country of Asia Minor, were used in Nor- 
mandy as early aa the year 1103* (Vie privle des Francois, torn. 1. p. 4^, AS. 
Ducange, Gloss. I^tin. torn* 4. p. 474.) 

« See the complaints of Roger Bacon. (Biogiaphia Britaonica, Toi 1. p. 418- 
Kippis's edition.) If Bacon himself, or Gerbert, understood imm Greek, they wei9 
prodigies, and owed nothing to the commerce of the easL 
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version from the Jews and Moors of Andalusia. The 
principle of the crusades was a savage fanaticism; and 
the most important effects were analogous to the cause. 
Each pilgrim was ambitious to return with his sacred 
spoils, the relics of Greece and^Palestine;'' and each re* 
lie was preceded and followed by a train of miracles and 
visions. The belief of the Catholics was corrupted by 
new legends, their practice by new superstitions; and 
the establishment of the inquisition, the mendicant orders 
of monks and friars, the last abuse of indulgences, and 
the final prepress of idolatry, flowed from the baleful 
fountain of the heiy war. The active spirit of the Latins 
preyed on the vitals of their reason and religion; and if 
the ninth and tenth c^tturies were the times of darkness, 
the thirteenth and fourteenth were the age of absurdity 
and fiible. 

In the profession of Christianity, in the cultivation of 
a fertile land, the northern conquerors of the Roman 
empire insensibly mingled with the provincials, and rei- 
kindled the embers of the arts. of antiquity. Their set- 
tlements about the age of Charlemagne had acquired 
some d^ree of order and stability, when they were over- 
whelmed by new swarms of invaders, the Normans, Sa- 
racens,' and Hungarians, who replunged the western 
countries of Elurope into their former state of anarchy and 
barbarism. About the eleventh century, the second tem- 
pest had subsided by the expulsion or conversion of the 
en^nies of Christendom : the tide of civilization, which 
had so long ebbed, began to flow with a steady and ac- 
celerated course ; and.a fairer prospect was opened to the 
hopes and efforts of the rising generations. Great was 
the increase,, and rapid the {progress, during the two hun- 
dred years of the crusades ; and some philosof^ers have 

* Sach was the opmion of the great Leibnits, ((EoTne de VonteaeU; torn. 5L 
p. 458.) a aiaatar oi the historv of the middle age«. I shall onlv instance the 
pedigree of the Caimelites, and the flight of the house of Loretto, which were hotk 
derived from Palestine. 

7 If I rank the Saracens with the baibarians, it is onlj relative to their wars, or 
xather uuoads, in Italy and Fiance, where theif sole pupose was to plunder and 
destroy. 
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applauded the propitious influence of these holy wars, 
which appear to me to have checked rather than for- 
warded the maturity of Europe.' The lives and labours 
of millions, which were btMed in the east, would have 
been more profitably employed in the improvemoit of 
their native country : the accumulated stock of industry 
and wealth would have overflowed in navigation and 
trade ; and the Latins would have been enriched and en* 
lightened by a pure and friendly correspondence with 
the climates of the east. In one respect I can indeed 
perceive the accidental operation of the crusades, not so 
much in producing a benefit as in removing an evil. 
The larger portion of the inhabitants of Europe was 
chained to the soil, without freedom, or property, or 
knowledge ; and the two orders of ecclesiastics and no- 
bles, whose numbers were comparatively small, alone de-^ 
served the name of citizens and men. This oppressiYe 
system was supported by the arts of the clergy and the 
swords of the barons. The authority of the priests ope- 
rated in the darker ^ges as a salutary antidote ; they pre- 
vented the total extinction of letters, mitigated the fierce- 
ness of the times, sheltered the poor and defenceless, and 
preserved or revived the peace and order of civil society. 
But the independence, rapine, and discord, of the feudal 
lords, were unmixed with any semblance of good ; and 
every hope of industry and improvement was crushed by 
the iron weight of the martial aristocracy. Among the 
causes that undermined that Gothic edifice, a conspicu- 
ous place must be allowed to the crusades. The estates 
of the barons were dissipated, and their race was often 
extinguished, in these costly and perilous expeditions. 
Their poverty extorted firom their pride those charters of 
freedom which unlocked the fetters of the slave, secured 
the farm of the peasant and the shop of the artificer, and 
gradually restored a substance and a soul to the most 

* On this interesting subject, the progress of society in Europe, a strong ray of 
philosophic light has broke from Scotland in our own times ; ana it is with private, 
as well as public regard, that I repeat the names of Hume, Robertson, and Adam 
Smith. 
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numerous and use&l part of the communi^. The con- 
flagration which destroyed the tall and barren trees of the 
forest, gave air and scope to the vegetation of the smaller 
and nutritive plants of the soil. 



Digression on the family of Courtenay. 
The purple of three emperors who have reigned at 
Constantinople will authorize or excuse a digression on 
the origin and singular fortunes of the house of Courfe- 
ftoy,' in the three principal branches, I. Of Edessa; 11. 
Of France; and, III. Of England; of which the last 
only has survived the revolutions of eight hundred years. 
Qrinnof ^' Be&re the introduction of trade, which 
S(^^ scatters riches, and of knowledge, which dispels 
wfn A. 0. prejudice, the prerogative of birth is most strongly 
felt and most humbly acknowledged. In every 
age, the laws and manners of the Germans have discri* 
minated the ranks of society : the dukes and counts, 
who shared the empire of Charlemagne, converted their 
office to an inheritance; and to his children each feudal 
lord bequeathed his honour and his sword. The proudest 
families are content to lose, in the darkness of the middle 
agesj the tree of their pedigree, which, however deep and 
lofly, must ultimately rise from a plebeian root ; and 
their historians must descend ten centuries below the 
Christian era, before they can ascertain any lineal sue-- 
cession by the evidence of surnames, of arms, and of 
authentic records. With the first rays of light,*" we dis- 
cern the nobility and opulence of Atho, a French knight ; 
his nobility, in the rank and title of a niameless falher ; 
his opulence, in the foundation of the castle of Courte- 

* I have applied, Imt not confined, myself to a gmulog^l history cfthi ntbUand 
ili»utri»utfaiiUy rfCowrUnay, by Etra CUttveland, tutor to Sir WiUiam Courtmunf, 
end r$etor of Honiton ; Eton, 1735. infoUo. The first part is extracted from Wil- 
liam of Tyre ; the second from Boochet's French histoiy ; and the thiid from Ta- 
xious memorials, public, provincial, and prirate, of the uoartenays of DeTonshiie. 
Hie lector of Honiton has move gratitude than industry, and more industry than 
criticismf 

^ The mimitiTe record of the family is a passage of the continuator of Almoin, a 
monk of Fleury, who wrote in the twelfth centory. See his Chronicles in the His- 
torians of France, (tom. 11. p. 276.) 
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nay in the district of Gratinois, about fiftjr-six milesf to 
the south of Paris. From the reign of Robert, the son 
of Hugh Capet, the barons of Courtenay are conspicnous 
among the immediate vassals of the crown, and Josoelin, 
the grandson of Atho and a noble dame, is enrolled 
among the heroes of the first crusade. A domestic alli- 
ance (their mothers were, sisters) attached him to the 
1. The standard of Baldwin of Bruges, the second coimt 
j^^^^ of Edessa; a princely fief^ which he was w<»tiiy 
A.D.iioi to receive, and able to maintain, announces the 
number of his martial followers ; and after the 
departure of his cousin, Joscelin himself was invested 
with the county of Edessa on both sides of the Eu- 
phrates. By his economy in peace, his terntoxiefi were 
replenished with Latin and Syrian subjects ; his maga- 
zines with com, wine, and oil : his castles with gold and 
silver, with arms and horses. In a holy warfare oi 
thirty years, he was alternately a conqueror and a cap- 
tive ; but he died like a soldier, in a horse-litter at the 
head of his troops ; and his last glance beheld the flight 
of the Turkish invaders who had presumed on his age 
and infirmities. His son, and successor, of llie same 
' name, was less deficient in valour than in vigilance ; but 
he sometimes forgot that dominion is acquired and 
maintained by the same arts. He challenged the hoa- 
tili^ of the Turks, without securing the firiendship of the 
prince of Antioch ; and amidst the peaceful luxury of 
Turbessel, in Syria," Joscelin n^lected the defaice of 
the Christian frontier beyond the Euphrates. In his 
absence, Zenghi, the first of the AtabcJcs, besi^ped and 
stormed his capital, Edessa, which was feebly defended 
by a timorous and disloyal crowd of orientals ; the Franks 
were oppressed in a bold attempt for its recovery, and 
Courtenay ended his days in the prison of Aleppo. He 
still left a fair and ample patrimony. But the victorious 
Turks oppressed on all sides the weakness of a widow 

« Tmbewel,or, m it i« now s^led, Tclbeah«r, is fixed bv D'AaTiUe i 
twenty milM from the great pnasnge orer the Enphxatet at 2iengiuk 
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and orphan ; and for the equivalent of an annual pen- 
sion, they resigned to the Greek emperor the charge of 
defending, and iht shame of losing, the ladt relics of the 
Latin conquest The countess dowager of Edessa re- 
tired to Jerusalem with her two children ; the daughter, 
Agnes, became the wife and mother of a king ; the sen, 
Joscelin the Third, accepted the office of t^eneschal, the 
first of the kingdom, and held his new estates in Pales^ 
tine by the service of fifty knights. His name appears 
with honour in all the transactions of peace and war ; 
but he finally vanishes in the fall of Jerusalem; and the 
name of Gourtenay, in this branch of Edessa, was lost 
by the marriage of his two daughters with a frenCh and 
German baron."^ 

j^ j^^ While Joscelin reigned beyond the Euphrates, 
Covtena^fihis elder brother Milo, the son of JoiScelin, the 
son of Atho, continued, near the Seine, to pos- 
sess the castle of their fathers, which was at length in- 
herited by Rainaud, or Reginald, the youngest of his 
three sons. Examples of genius or virtue must be rare 
in the annals of the oldest families; and, in a remote age, 
their pride will embrace a deed of rapine and violence ; 
auch, however, as could not be perpetrated without some 
superiority of courage, or, at least, of power. A descen- 
dant of Reginald of Courtenay may blush for the public 
robber, who stripped and imprisoned several merchants 
after they had satisfied the king's duties, at Sens and 
Orleans. He will gloty in the ofience, since the bold 
c^ender could not be compelled to obedience and resti- 
tution, till the regent and the count of Champagne pre- 
pared to march against him at the head of an army.* 
Their Reginald bestowed his estates on his eldest 
withdM daughter; and his daughter on the seventh son 

' His poiMttiaiis are diitiiiffuiAbedin tlie Amum of JeruMlem (t. 3S6.) amoaf 
the feudal tenoxee of the kingdom, which moat therafora havet beea ooUeeted be- 
tween the yean 1155 and 1187. Hia pedigree mi^ be found in the lignagea 
d'Oatnaaer, c. 16. 

* Hie rapine and satisfactioB of Reginald de Courtenay, are prepeeteioiiely ar» 



tanged in the epistles of the abbot and re«nt Soger, (114. 116.) Uie best x 
rials of the age. (Duchesne, Sciiptores Hist Fnac. torn. 4. p. 550.) 

2f2 
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«>ya» of king Louis the Fat; and their marriage was 
A. D^ ' crowned with a numerous offspring. We might 
"^' expect that a private should have merged in a 
royal name; and thatthe descendants of Peter of France 
and Elizabeth of Courtenay, would have enjoyed the 
title and honours of princes of the blood. But this legi- 
timate claim was long neglected and finally denied; and 
the causes of their disgrace will represent the story of 
this second branch. 1 . Of all the families now extant, 
the most ancient, doubtless, and the most illustrious, is 
the house of France, which has occupied the same 
throne above eight hundred years, and descends in a 
clear and lineal series of males, from the middle of the 
ninth century/ In the age of the crusades, it was al- 
ready revered both in the east and west. But from 
Hugh Capet to the marriage of Peter, no more than five 
reigns or generations had elapsed ; and so precarious 
was their title, that the eldest sons, as a necessary pre- 
caution, were previously crowned during the lifetime of 
their fathers. The peers of France have long maintained 
their precedency before the younger branches of the 
royal line; nor had the princes of the blood, in the 
twelfth century, acquired that hereditary lustre which 
is now diffused over the remote candidates for the suc- 
cession. 2. The barons of Courtenay must have stood 
high in their own estimation, and in that of the world, 
since they could impose on the son of a king the obliga- 
tion of adopting for bimse}f and all his descendants the 

'In the beeiiming of the eleTenth century » after naming the father and emnd- 
father of Hugh Capet, the monk Glaber is obliged to add, cujus genua yalde in- 
ante reperitur obscnrum. Yet ve are aanired that the great grandfather dTHugfa 
Capet was Robert the Strong, count of Anjou, (A. D. 863—873.) a noble Frank of 
NeuBtria, Neuatricua . . . generoaa atiipia, who was alain in the defence of hia 
country against the Normans, dum patrias iinea tuebatur. Beyond Robert, all ia 
conjecture or (able. It u a probable conjecture, that the third race descended firom 
the second by Childebrand, the brother of Charles Martel. It is an absurd fable, 
that the second was allied to the first by the marriage of Ansbert, a Roman senator, 
and the ancestor of St Amould, with Blitilde, a daughter of Clotaire I. The 
Saxon origin of the house of France is an ancient but incredible opinion. See a 
judicious memoir of M. de Foncemagne. (Memoirs de TAcademie des Inscrip- 
tions, torn. to. p. 548—579.) He ha^ promised to declare his own opinion in a 
second memoir, which haa never appeal^. 
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name and arms of their daughter and his wife. In the 
marriage of an heiress with her inferior or her equal, 
such exchange was often required and allowed; but as 
they continued to diverge from the regal stem, the sons 
of Louis the Fat were insensibly confounded with their 
maternal ancestors; and the new Courtenays might de- 
serve to forfeit the honours of their birth, which a mo- 
tive of interest had tempted them to renounce. 3. The 
shame was far more permanent than the reward, and a 
momentary blaze was followed by a long darkness. The 
eldest son of these nuptials, Peter of Courtenay, had 
married, as I have already mentioned, the sister of the 
counts of Flanders, the two first emperors of Constanti- 
nople: he rashly accepted the invitation of the barons of 
Romania; his two sons, Robert and Baldwin, succes- 
sively held and lost the remains of the Latin empire in 
the east, and the grand-daughter of Bald win the Second 
again mingled her blood with the blood of France and 
of Valois. To support the expenses of a troubled and 
transitory reign, their patrimonial estates were mortga- 
ged or sold; and the last emperors of Constantinople 
depended on the annual charity of Rome and Naples. 

While the elder brothers dissipated their wealth in ro- 
mantic adventures, and the castle of Courtenay was pro- 
faned by a plebeian owner, the younger branches of that 
adopted name were propagated and multiplied. But 
their splendour was clouded by poverty and time: ^fter 
the decease of Robert, great butler of France, they de- 
scended from princes to barons : thenext generations were 
confounded with the simple gentry; the descendants of 
Hugh Capet could no longer be visible in the rural lords 
of Tanlay and of Champignelles. The more adventu- 
rous embraced without dishonour the profession of a sol- 
dier: the least active and opulent might sink, like their 
cousins of the branch of Dreux, into the condition of 
peasants. Their royal descent, in a dark period of four 
hundred years, became each day more obsolete and am- 
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biguons; aiul their pedigreei instead of being enrolled in 
the annils of the kingdom, muft be painfully searched by 
the minute diligence of heralds and genealogists. It 
was not till the end of the sixteenth century, on the ac* 
cession of a family .almost as remote as their own, that 
the princely spirit of the Courtenays again revived; and 
the question of the nobility provoked them to assert the 
royalty of their blood. They appealed to the justice 
and compassion of Henry the Fourth ; obtained a &voar- 
able opinion from twenty lawyers of Italy and Germany, 
. and modestly compared themselves to the descendant of 
king David) whose prerogatives were not impaired by 
the lapse of ages or the trade of a carpenter.' But every 
ear was deaf, and every circumstance was adverse to their 
lawftil claims. The Bourbon kings were justified by the 
negleqt of the Valois : the princes of the blood, more 
recent and lo%, disdained the alliance of this humble 
kindred: the parliameirt, without denying their proofs, 
eluded a dangerous precedent by an arbitrary ^tmc- 
tion, and established St. Louis as the first father of the 
royal line.^ A repetition of complaints and protests 
was repeatedly disregarded; and the hopeless pursuit 
was terminated in the present century by the death of 
the last male of the family.^ Their painful and anxious 
situation was alleviated by the pride of conscious virtue: 

f Of the ▼ario!|« petitions, apologies, &c. poblished by the prineet of ComtenaT, 
I \^y0 seen the three followuig, all |n octavp : I. De Stupe et Oiigiae Do^raa de 
Courtenay: additisimtB«nxmsaceleberrimoram£aiopttJiinsoonsaltonmi; Paris, 
1^07. S. Repfeseat^tion (u pioeed6 teaft a riastaaoe £uct» devaat to Roi, par 
Messieurs ^e Courtenay, pour la conserration de rHonneoz et Dignity de leor liai- 
son, blanch de la royaile MaiMm de France ; a Paris, 1619, 9. KepresentatiogL 
dn subject qui a porte Messieures de Salles et de Fiairille, de la Maison de Cour- 
tenay, a se retirer hors du Royaume, 1614* It was a homicide,' for which the 
Ooortenays expected to be pard^medi of tried« as princes of the Uood. 

^The sense of the parliaments is thus expressed by Thuanns ; IVxncipis wauteai 
nusquam in Gallifit tiibutum, nisi iis qui per mares eregibos nostris eirigiBem repa- 
tunt ', qui nunc tantom a I^idovico nono beatv memons numerantor ; nam Cdwii- 
run et Drooenses, a ludovioo crasso genus ducentes,hodie mter eos minime recen- 
sentur. A distinction of expediency, rather than justice. The taactity of pmM IX. 
could not invest him with any special prerogatiTe, and all the descendants of Hugh 
Capet must be included in his original compact with the French nation. 

' xhe last male of the Courtenays was Charles Roger, who died in ihe year 17SO, 
without leamg any sons. The last female was Helene de Covortenay, who married 
I/Hiis de Beaufremont. Her title of Princesse du Sang Royal de France, was sop- 
pfessed (February 7th, 1797) by an arr^t of the parliament of Paris. 
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they stemly rejected the temptations of fortune and fa- 
vour; and a dying Gourteaay would have sacrificed his 
son, if the youth could have renounced, for any tempo- 
tal interest, the right and title of a legitimate prince of 
the blood of France.^ 

in.TiM III. According to /the old register of Ford 
^Sy^ abbey, the Gourtenays of Devonshire are de 
*«"«^^ scended from prince FhmSy the second son of 
Peter, and the grandson of Louis the Fat J This fable 
of the grateful or venal monks was too respectftdly en- 
tertained by our antiquaries, Camden"' and Dugdale :" 
but it IB so clearly repugnant to truth and time, tihat the 
rationd pride of the family now refuses to accept this 
imaginary founder. Their most faidifhl historians be- 
lieve, that after giving his daughter to the king's son, 
R^inald of Gourtenay abandoned his possessions in 
France, and obtained from the English monarch a second 
wife and a new inheritance. It is certain, at least, that 
Henry the Second distinguished, in his camps and coun- 
cils, a Ranald, of the name and arms^ and, as it may 
be fairly presumed, of the genuine race of the Gourte- 
nays of France. The right of wardship eiiabled the feu- 
dal lord to reward his vassal with the marriage and estate 
of a noble heiress ; and Reginald of Gourtenay acquired 
a fair establishment in Devonshire, where his posterity 
has been seated above six hundred years.^ From a Nor- 
man baron, Baldwin de Brioniis, who had been invested 

k 1^ gmgolar aneodota to which I allude is reUted in the Racaeil dee Pieces 
inteiessantes et pea oooaiies ; (Miaestricht, 1786, in four vols. ISmo.) and the un- 
known editor quotei his author, who had xeceiTed it from Helene de Gourtenay, 
marauese de Beaufremont* 

1 Dugdale, Monastioon Anglicanum, toI. 1 jf . 786. Yet mis fable must have been 
invent^ before the reign of Edward III. Tne profuse devotion of the three first 
generations to Ford abbey was followed by o p pre ss ion on one side and ingratitude 
on theother ; and in die sixth genem^ion, the monks ceased to register the births, 
actions, and deaths, of their patrons. 

B In his Britannia, in the list of the earb of Devonshire. Hisexpression, e regie 
sanguine ortus credunt, betrays, however, some doubt or suspicion. 

"In hisBaronage, p. 1. p. 634. he refers to his own Monasticon. Should he not 
have corrected the register of Food abbey, and annihilated the phantom Flonis, by 
Ae un<|iiestionable evidence of the French historians t 

* Besides the third and most valuable book of Cleaveland's History, I have con- 
sulted Dugdale, the fiither of our genealogical science. (Baronage, p. 1. p. 634— 

049i^ 
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by the conqueror, Hawiae, the wife of Reginald, derivedi 
the honour of Okehampton, ;nrhich was held by the ser- 
vice of ninety-three knights ; and a female might claimt 
the manly offices of hereditary viscount or sheriff, and 
of captain of the royal castle of Exeter, Thdr son Ro- 
bert married the sister of the earl of Devon : at the «id 
of a century, on the failure of the family of Rivers,^* his 
great grandson, Hugh the Second, succeeded to a title 
which was still considered as a territorial dignity ; and 
Tiieearis twelvcearlsof Devonshire, ofthc name ofCouite- 
of Devon- nay, have flourished in a period of two hundred 
and twen^ years. They were ranked among 
the chief of the barons of the realm; nor was it till ^£tet 
a strenuous dispute, that they yielded.to the fief of Arun- 
del the first place in the parliament of England; their 
alliances were contracted with the noblest families, the 
Veres, Despensers, St, Johns, Talbots,Bohun8, and even 
the Plantagenets themselves; and in a contest with John 
of Lancaster, a Courtenay, bishop of London, and after- 
ward archbishop of Canterbury, might be accused of 
profieme confidence in the strength and number of his 
kindred. In peace, the earls of Devon resided in their 
numerous castles and manors of the west : their ample 
revenue was appropriated to devotion and hospitality; 
and the epitaph of Edward, sumamed, from his misfor- 
tune, the blihdf from his virtues, the good, earl, inculcates 
with much ingenui^amoral sentence, which may how- 
ever be abused by thoughtless generosity. After a grate- 
ful commemoration of the fifty-five years of union and 
happiness which he enjoyed with Mabel his wife, the 
good earl thus speaks from the tomb : 

What we gave, we have; 
What we spent, we had; 
What we left:, we lost** 

p This great family, de RipoariiB, de Redvers, de Biven, ended in Edwaid the 
First's time, in Isabella de Fprtihas, a famous and potent dowager, who long sor- 
▼ived her brother and husband. (Dagdale, Baronage, p. 1. p. 264~S57.) 

4 Cleaveland, p. 142. By some it is assigned to a Rivers earl of Devon ; bat thft 
English denotes the fifteeoth, rather than the thirteenth centiuy. 
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B«it their lassesy in this sense, were far superior to their 
. gifts and expenses ; and their heirs, not less than the 
poor, were the objects of their paternal care. The sums 
which they paid for livery and seisin attest the greatness 
of their possessions ; and several estates have remained 
in their family since the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies. In war, the Courtenays of England fulfilled the 
duties, and deserved the honours, of chivalry. They 
were often intrusted to levy and command the militia of 
Devonshire and Cornwall; they often attended their su- 
preme lord to the borders of Scotland; and in foreign 
service, for a stipulated price, they sometimes maintained 
fourscore m^i at arms, and as many ai:chers. By sea and 
land, they fought under the standard of the Edwards and 
Henrys: their names are conspicuous in battles, in tour- 
naments, and in the original list of tiie order of the gar- 
ter ; three brothers shared the Spanish victory of the 
Black Prince ; and in the lapse of six generations, llie 
English Courtenays had learned to despise the nation 
and country from which they derived their origin. In 
the quarrel of the two roses, the earls of Devon adhered 
to the house of Lancaster, and three brothers successively 
died either in the field or on the scaffold. Their honours 
and estates were restored by Heniy the Seventh; a 
daughter of Edward the Fourth was not disgraced by 
the nuptials of a Courtenay ; their son, who was created 
marquis of Exeter, enjoyed the favour of his cousin 
Henry the Eighth ; and in the camp of Cloth of Gold, 
he broke a lance against the French monarch. But the 
&vour of Henry was the prelude of disgrace; his disgrace 
was the signal of death; and of the victims of the jealous 
tyrant, the marquis of Exeter is one of the most noble 
and guiltless. His son Edward lived a prisoner in the 
Tower, and died an exile at Padua ; and the secret love 
of queen Mary, whom he slighted, perhaps for the prin- 
cess Elizabeth, has shed a romantic colour on the story 
of this beautiful youth. The relics of his patrimony wexe 
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conveyed into fltnnge fEoailies by the marriages of hu 
four aunts; and his-penonal honours, as if they had been 
legally extinct, were revived by the patents of succeed- 
ingprinces. But there still survived a lineal descendant 
of Hugh, the fint earl of Devon, a youngw branch of the 
GoQrtenays, who have been seated at Powderham castle 
above four hundred years, front die reign of Edward ibe 
Third to the presait hour. Their estates have been in^ 
creased bythe grant and improvonent of lands in Ireknd, 
and they have been recendy restored to the honours of 
the peerage. Yet the Courtenays still retain the plain- 
tive motto; which asserts the innocence, and deplores the 
fidl, of their ancient house.' While they sigh for past 
greatnen; ihey are doubtless sensibleof present blessings : 
in the long series of the Oourtenay annals, the most 
splendid era is likewise the most ui^ortunate; nor can 
an opulent peer of Britain be inclined to envy the em- 
perei« of Gonstantinople, who wandered over Europe to 
solicit alms for the support of their dignity and the de- 
fence of their capital. 



CHAP. LXII. 

Tb^ Orsek emperors of Nice and Constantinople.-^EIevatioD and 
r^ign of Michad PalcBoIogiu.— His ftlie unioa widi ^le pope 
aad the Latb church.-— Hostile designs of Ctiarles of Aiyon. — 
Revolt of Sicily. — War of the Catalans in Asia and Greece* — 
Reyolutions and present state of Athens. 

Bastm^ The loss of Constantinople restored a moiDwtaiy 
gS^^^ vigour to the Greeks. From then: palaces, the 
^"'^^ princes and nobles were driven into the field ; 
and the firagments of the falling monarchy were grasped 
by the hands of the vmA vigorous, or the most skilful 

' XTbi Imtml Quidfiei? a motto which was probably sdaj^tdd. by the Powdexham 
bfaaeh, an«r the lost of tho earklon of Deronshite, &c. Tlve primitiTe anas of the 
Courtmayt were, or, thrm torUoMXt guUt^ which seem to doaote their aSini^ with 
Godfrey of Bouillon, and the ancient counts of Boulogne. 
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candidates. In ike long and barren pages of the By- 
zantine annals,'' it would not be an easy tadtto equal the 
two characters of Theodore Lascaris and John Ducas Va*» 
taceSy'' who replanted and upheld die Roman standard at 
n«Ddpio . Nice and Bitfaynia. The difference of their tit* 
▲^.uo4 tues was happily suited to the diversity of their 
—tttt. situation. In his first efforts, the fiigitire Lasca- 
m commanded only tbnee cities and two thousand sol- 
didta : his reign was the season of generous and active 
despair : in every military operation he staked his life 
and orown; and his enemies of the HelleqK)nt and 
MflMmder, were surprised by his celerity, and subdued 
by his boldness. A victorious reign of eighteen years 
^q;>anded the principality of Nice to the magnitude of 
jokn an ^npire. The dirone of his successor and son* 
v^et. in^'law Vataces was founded on a more solid 
^JJj^^j'^* basis, a larger scope, and more plentiful re- 
Oottio! soucces ; and it was the temper, as well as the 
interest, of Vataces to calculate the risk, to expect the 
moment, and to insure the success, of his ambitions de* 
signs. In the decline of the Latins, I have briefly ex- 
po^sd the progress of the Greeks ; the prudent and grar 
dual advances of a conqueror, who, in a reign of thirty- 
4iree years, rescued the provinces from national and fo- 
reign usurpers, till he pressed on all sides the imperial 
city, a leafless and sapless trunk, which must fall at the 
first stroke of th^e axe. But his interior and peaceful 
administration is still more deserving of notice and 
praise.* The calamities of the times had wasted the 
numbers and the substance of the Greeks ; the motives 

f For the reigns of the Nice&e emperors, more especially of John Vataoes an4 
his son, fStau nunister George Aciopolita, is the onW fonume coatempotaiy ; but 
Qeom Fachymar recnrned to Con^a^ti^ople wilh Uie Greeks at the ace of nine* 
teen. (Hancklos de Script Bysant c S3, S4. p. 564—^78. Fabric. Bibtiot. Onec. 
toBp. ^p. 489, ifc) Yet the history of Nicephoms Gregovas, though of the four* 
teeoth century, is a Talqable narratiTe from the tiikiag of Constantinople by the 



b Nimhoms Gregoras Hib. S. c. 1.) distisgnished between the ffii* i(f4» of Las- 
caxii, and the o/rrJkta of Vataces. The two portraits axe in a very good sWle. 

« Pachymer, lib. 1. c. i3, 24, Nic Greg. lib. t. c. 6. The reader of the Bjxaa- 
tines most observe how rarely we are indulged with such precious details. 
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and the means of agriculture ^ere extirpated'; and the 
most fertile lands were left without cultivation or inha- 
bitants. A portion of this vacant property was occupied 
and improved by the command, and for the benefit of 
the emperor; a powerful hand and a vigilant eye sup- 
plied, and surpassed, by a skilful managemait, the mi- 
nute diligence of a private fanner ; the royal domain 
became the garden and granary of Asia; and without 
impoverishing the people, the sovereign acquired a fund 
of innocent and productive wealth. According to the 
nature of the soil, his lands were soMrn with com, or 
planted with vines : the pastures were filled with horses 
and oxen, with sheep and hogs; and when Vataces pre- 
sented to the empress a crown of diamonds and pearls, 
he informed her with a smile, that this precious ornament 
arose from the sale of the eggs of his innumerable poul- 
try. The produce of his domain was applied to the 
maintenance of his palace and hospitals, the calls of dig^ 
nity and benevolence ; the lesson was still more usefid 
than the revenue ; the plough was restored to its ancient 
security and honour ; and the nobles were taught ta 
seek a sure and independent revenue from their estates, 
instead of adorning their splendid beggary by the op- 
pression of the people, or (what is almost the same) by 
the favours of the court The superfluous stock of com 
and cattle was eagerly purchased by the Turks, with 
whom Vataces preserved a strict and sincere alliance ; 
but he discouraged the importation of foreign manufac- 
tures, the costly silks of the east, and the curious labours 
of the Italian looms. The demands of nature and ne- 
cessity (he was accustomed to say) are indispensable; 
but the influence of fashion may Hse and sink at the 
breath of a monarch ; and both his precept and example 
recommended simplicity of manners and the use of 
domestic industry. The education of youth and the 
revival of learning were the most serious objects of his 
care ; and, without deciding the precedency, he pro- 
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nounced with truth,. that a^ prince and a philosopher^ 
are the two most eminent characters of human society. 
His first wife was Irene, the daughter of Theodore Las- 
caris, a woman more illustrious by her personal merit, 
the milder virtues of her sex, than by the blood of the 
Angeli and Comneni, that flowed in her veins,^ and trans- 
mitted the inheritance of the empire. After her death he 
was contracted to Anne, or Constance, a natural daughter 
of the emperor Frederic the Second; but as the bride 
had not attained the years of puberty, Vataces placed in 
his solitary bed an Italian damsel of her train ; and his 
amorous weakness bestowed on the concubine the ho- 
nours, though not the title, of lawful empress. His 
frailty was censured as a flagitious and damnable sin by 
the monks ; and their rude invectives exercised and dis- 
played the patience of the royal lover. A philosophic 
age may excuse a single vice, which was redeemed by a 
crowd of virtues ; and in the review of his faults, and 
the more intemperate passions of Lascaris, the judgment 
of their contemporaries was softened by gratitude to the 
second founders of the empire.^ The slaves of the Latins, 
without law or peace, applauded the happiness of their 
brethren who had resumed their national freedom ; and 
Vataces employed the laudable policy of convincing the 
Greeks, of every dominion, that it was their interest to be 
enrolled in the number of his subjects. 
^ , A strong shade of degeneracy is visible be- 

Uscarifl tween John Vataces and his son Theodore ; ,be- 
i«%^' tween the founder who sustained the weight, and 
A^i)^^^ the heir who enjoyed the splendour, of the im- 
i«9, perial crown.' Yet the character of Theodore 
^^^^"^ was not devoid of energy ; he had been educated 

* |yf«po( y«( imnrm toAfcnrm •Nptftfrrmrw |3a^iXiuc mm ^iXmv^. (Greg. Aciopol. 
c St.) The emperor, in a familiar coiiTenation, examined and encouraged the 
studies of his fbtnre losothete. 

• Compare Acropohta, (c. 18. 5S.) and the two first books of Nicephoms Gre- 
goras. 

'A Persian saying, that Cyrus was the/atAsr, and Darius the matter, of his sub- 
jects, was applied to Vataces and his son. Bat Pachymer (lib. 1. c. S9.) has mis- 
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in the school of his father, in the exercise of war and 
hunting: Constantinople was yet q>aied; but in the 
three yeais of a short reign, he thrice led his armies into 
the heart of Bulgaria. His virtues were sullied by a cha^ 
leric and suspicious temper : the first of these may be 
ascribed to the ignorance of control ; and the second 
might naturally arise from a dark and imperfect view of 
the corruption of mankind. On a march in Bulgaria, 
he consulted on a question of policy his principal mini- 
sters; and the Greek logothete, George AcropoUtaypre* 
sumed to offend him by the declaration of a firee and ho- 
nest opinion. The emperor half unsheathed his scimitar; 
but the more deliberate rage reserved Acropolfta for a 
baser punishment One of the first officers of the em- 
pire was ordered to dismount, stripped of his robes, and 
extended on the ground in the presence of the prince and 
army. In this posture he was chastised with so many 
and such heavy blows from the clubs of two guardd or 
executioners, tbat when Theodore commanded them to 
eease, the great logotiiete was scarcely able to arise and 
crawl away to his tent. After a seclusion of some days, 
he was recalled by a peremptory mandate to his seat in 
council ; and so dead were the jGreeks to the sense of 
honour and shame, that it is from the narrative of the 
sufferer himself that we acquire the knowledge of his 
disgrace." The cruelty of the emperor was exasperated 
by tiie pangs of sickness, the approach of a premature 
end, and the suspicion of poison and magic. The lives 
and fortunes, the eyes and limbs, of his kinsmen and no* 
bles, were sacrificed to each sally of passion ; and before 
he died^ the son of Vataces might deserve from the peo- 
ple, or at least from the court, the appellation of tyrant 

taken tbe mild Darius lor the creel Caaibyace, deipot or tyiaat «f bii people^ By 
the iaetitadoB of taxes, Darius had incmxed the less odious, bat mora eontenqitible, 
name of KaitiiXo;, merchant or broker. (Herodotus, S. 89.) 
. f Aoropolita (c. 65.) seems to admire hie own firmness in rastai^itf a beftting; 
and not retiming to council till he was called. He r«dates the ezplmts of Theo- 
dore, and his own serrioatf^fitomc. 58* toe. 74. of his hbtosy; See tbetUfdbook 
of Nioephorai Gregotafc 
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A matron of the family of the Palssologi had provoked 
his anger by refusing to bestow her beauteous daughter 
on the vile plebeian who was recommended by his car 
price. Without regard to her. birth or age, her body^ as 
high as the neck^ was enclosed in a sack, with several 
catSy who were pricked with pins to irritate their fury 
against their unfortunate fellow^captive* In his last 
hours, the emperor testified a wish to forgive and be for- 
given, a just anxiety for the fate of John, his son and 
successor, who, at the age of ^Iit years, was condemned 
Minority to die da&gerff of a long minority. His last choice 
i^^^, intrusted the office of guardian to the sanctity of 
ti^' the patriarch Arsenius^ and to the courage of 
Angoit. George Muzalon, the great domestic, who was 
equally distinguished by the royal favour and the public 
hatred. Since their connezioo with the Latins^ the names 
and privileges of hereditary rank had insinuated them- 
selves into the Greek monarchy ; and the noble families^ 
were provoked by the elevation of a worthless fitvourite, 
to whose influence they imputed the errors and calami- 
ties of the late reign. In the first council, after the em- 
peror's death, M nzalon> from a lofty throne, pronounced 
a laboured apology of his conduct and intentions : his 
modesty was subdued by a unanimous assurance of ^ 
teem and fidelity ; and his most invetemte enemies were 
the loudest to salute him as the guardian and saviour of 
the Romans. Eight days were sufficient to prepare the 
locution of Jthe conspiracy. On the ninth, the obsequies 
of the deceased monarch were solemnized in the cathe- 
dral of Magnesia,^ an Asiatic city, where he expired, on 
the banks of the Hermus, and at the foot of mount Si- 

^ Padiyner (fib. 1. c tl.) nauM and diiciiaiiifttM fiftoen m twenty Oreek &- 
milies, luu icu aXKot, olc h fjuyaXoynnf m^ mm Xf"^ avyniuifamr; Doei he mean* 
by tbii deooxation» a figmative, or a real golden chain ? Perhaps both. 

'The old geographers, with Cellaiins and d'Anrille, and our trateDeis, parti- 
cnlarly Pocock and Chandler, will teaoh ns to distiDgqiah the two Magnesias m Asia 
Minor, of the Maander and of Sipylns. The latter, oar present object, is still flon- 
xiahing for a Tukish city, and fies eight honrs, or leagues, to the north-east of 
Smyrna. (T ou r nefoit , Voyage dn Levant, tou. 3. lettre t%, p. 365—570. Chandler's 
Travels into Asia Minor, p. SG7.) 
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pylus. The holy rites were interrupted by a sedition of 
the guards ; Muzalon, his brothers, and his adherentB, 
were massacred at the foot of the altar ; and the absent 
patriarch was associated with a new colleague, with Mi- 
chael Palseologus, the most illustrious in birth and merit 
of the Greek nobles.^ 

Family and ^^ *^^>^ ^^ ^^^ proud of their ancestors, the 
^^^ far greater part must be content with local or 
Paisoio- domestic renown ; and few there are who dare 
^^ trust the memorials of their family to the public 
annals of their country. As early as the middle of the 
eleventh century, the noble race of the Palseologi' stands 
high and conspicuous in the Byzantine history : it was 
the valiant George Palaologus who placed llie father 
of the Comneni on the throne ; and his kinsmen or de- 
scendants continue, in each generation, to lead the armies 
and councils of the state. The purple was not disbo- 
noured by their alliance; and had the law of succession, 
and female succession, been strictly observed, the wife of 
Theodore Lascaris must have yielded to her elder sister, 
the mother of Michael Palaeologus, who afterward raised 
his family to the throne. In his person, the splendour 
of birth was dignified by the merit of the soldier and 
statesman : in his early youth he was promoted to the 
office of comtabk or commander of the French merce- 
naries; the private expense of a day never exceeded 
three pieces of gold ; but his ambition was rapacious 
and profuse ; and his gifts were doubled by the graces 
of his conversation and manners. The love of the sol- 
diers and people excited the jealousy of the court ; and 
Michael thrice escaped from the dangers in which he 
was involved by his own imprudence or that of his 

k See AcropoUta, (c.75, 76, &c.) who lived' too near the tiinef ; Pachymer« (lib. 
1. c. 13— f 6.) Gregoraa. (Ub. S. c. »— 5.) 

1 The pedigree of Palsologus is explained by Ducange : (Famil. fiysant- p. 390» 
&c.) the events of his private life are related by Pachymer (lib. 1. c 7 — IS.) and 
Oregoras (lib. S. 8. lib. 9. S. 4. lib. 4. 1.) with visible favour to the faXhei of the 
reigning dynasty. 
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friends. I. Under the reign of Justice and Vataces, a 
dispute arose"" between two officers, one of whom ac- 
cused the other of maintaining the hereditary right of 
the PalsBoIogi. The cause was dedded according to 
the new jurisprudence of the Latins, by single combat : 
the defendant was overthrown ; but he persisted in de- 
claring that himself alone was guilty ; and that he had 
uttered these rash or treasonable speeches without the 
approbation or knowledge of his patron. Yet a cloud 
of suspicion hung over the innocence of the constable ; 
he was still pursued by the whispers of malevolence ; 
and a subtle courtier, the archbishop of Philadelphia, 
urged him to accept the judgment of God in the fiery 
proof of the ordeal.'' Three days before the trial, the 
patient's arm was enclosed in a bag, and secured by the 
royal signet ; and it was incumbent on him to bear a 
red-hot ball of iron three times from the altar to the rails 
of the sanctuary, without artifice or without injury. Pa- 
Iffiologus eluded the dangerous experiment, with sense 
and pleasantry. lam a soldier (said he) and mil boldly 
enter the list wUh my accusers : but a laymarij a sinner 
like myself jis not endowed with the gift of miracles. Your 
jdety, most holy prelate, may deserve the interposition of 
Heaven, and from your hands I will receive the fiery 
globe, the pledge of my innocence. The archbishop 
started; the emperor smiled; and the absolution or 
pardon of Michael was approved by new rewards and 
new services. II. In the succeeding reign, as he held 
the government of Nice, he was secretly informed, that 
the mind of the absent prince was poisoned with jea- 
lousy ; and that death, or blindness, would be his final 
reward. Instead of awaiting the return and sentence of 
Theodore, the constable, with some followers, escaped 

■ Acropolita (c. 50.) relates the ciicimistaiice of this coiume adTentnze, which 
seem to have escaped the more recent writers. 

» Pachymer,(lib. 1. c. If.) who qteakswith proper contempt of this bazbaiQas 
triali aiBimsy that he had Been in his youth many persons who had sustained* with- 
out injuiy> the fiery ordeal. As a Greek, he is credulous ; but the ingenuity of the 
Greeks might funush some remedies of art or fraud against their own supentitioo, 
«r that of ueir tyrant 

VOL. VII. 2 o 
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from the titf and the empire ; and though he waa phm* 
dered hy the TuriLmans of the desert, he found a ho9pi^ 
table refuge in the court of the sultan. In die ambi-* 
guoua state of an exile, Michael reconciled the duties of 
gratitude and loyalty : drawing his sword against the 
Tartars; admonishii^ the garrisons ofthe Roman limit; 
and promoting, by his influence, the restoration of peac^ 
in which his pardon and recall were honourably in^ 
eluded. III. While he guarded the west against the 
despol of £4nrus, Michael was i^n suspected and cone* 
doBuied in the palace: and such was his loyalty or 
weakness, that he submitted to be led in chains above 
SIX hundred miles from Duraezo to Nice. The ciyilitjr 
of the messenger alleviated his disgrace ; the emperor's 
sickness dispelled his danger ; and the last breath of 
Theodore, which recommended his infant son, al once 
acknowledged the innocence and the power of Pal^ea- 
logns. 

His eieva- ^^ ^^ iiUQiocenoe had been too unworthily 
^ to tbe treated, and his power was too strongly felt, to 
curb an aspiring subject in the fair field that was 
opened to his ambition.'' In the council after the deatik 
of Theodore, he was the first to pronounce, and the first 
to violate, the oath of allegiance to Mu2ak>n; and so 
dexterous was his conduct, that he rei4)ed the benefit, 
without incurring the guilt, or at least the reproach, of 
the subfipequent massacre. In the choioe of a regent, he 
balanced the interest and passions of the candidates ; 
turned their envy and hatred from himself againist each 
otiber, and forced every competitor to own, that after his 
own claims, those of Palasologus were best entitled to 
the preference. Under the title of great duke, he ae* 
cepted or assumed, during a long minority, the active 
powers of government ; the patriarch was a venerable 
nanse ; and the factious nobles were seduced, or op- 

• Whbout comparing Pacbymer to Thucydides or TacUuflj I will praise Ms nar- 
ratiye, (lib. 1. c. 13—^2. lib. 2. c. 1 — 9.) which pursues the asoent of Maeologua 
with doquence, perspicuity, and tolerable freedom. AcropoUta ia more caatioiu^ 
and Cregoras more condae. 
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pressed, by the ascendtnt of his genius. The fratte of 
the economy of Vataces were dq>0Bite(i in a strong castTt 
on the banks of the Hermus, in the custody of the faith<» 
fill Varangians : the constable retained his command or 
influence over the foreign troops; he employed the 
guards to possess the treasure, and the treasure to cor-^ 
rapt the guards ; and whatsoever might be the abuse of 
the public money, his character was above the suspicion 
of private avarice. By himself, or by his emissaries, he 
strove to persuade every rank of subjects, that their own 
prosperity would rise in just proportion to the establish*- 
ment of his authority. The weight of taxes was sus«- 
pended, the pei^ud theme of popular complaint ; and 
he prohibited the trials by the ordeal and judicial com«- 
bat. These barbaric institutions were already abolished 
or undermined in Francei" and England ;"> and the appeal 
to the sword offended the sense of a civilized," and the 
temper of an unwarlike, people. For the fiiture main* 
tenanoe of their wives and children, the veterans were 
grateful : the priest and the philosopher applauded his 
ardent zeal for the advancement of religion and learn*- 
ing ; and his vague promise of rewarding merit was ap** 
plied by every candidate to his own hopes. Conscious 
of the influence of the clergy, Michael successfully lar 
boured to secure the sufirage of that powerful order. 
Their expensive journey from Nice to Magnesia afforded 
a decent and ample pretence : the leading prelates wem 

p The judicial combat was a^li^hed by St. Louis in his own territories ; and hk 
exMDiple and wlliori^ ver« at kngtb ptiralMC In ftaiwa. (fispilt d^ lout, Ijjbb 
SS. c. 29.) 

^IncmlcaseansDTylT. gare aa opdoB to the defendaaC ; Olssvffle pirefilts dki 
pffo<tfbyavidieDc«»ai>d tbat^iiidiciiJcQaDbatisi^^ Yet the 

tkial by batde has never been abrogated in l2ie English law, and it was ordered bj 
ibmfipm aalate af tha bagiMihig of the hst ctpttty. 

'Yet an ingenious friend has urged to me in mitigation of this practice, 1. That 
ia mtioBeeBMiglagfrMbaibarism, HmodafatMrn Heente of prfTate war* and 
vfaitraiy revenge. 3. That it is less abauid than the trials by the ordeal» or boiling 
wuter, or the cross, which it has contrihnted to aboHdi. S. That it serred at leaet 
aaeteetofpersaaaleoanm; a giHiUtyse seldom aaited with a b^ae dispwtiQii, 
tiiat the danger of the trial might be some check to a malicious prosecutor, and a 
iisdvlbameragaiiMtiaiiifilcesi^portedbvpiiR^ The galhnt and mdortvaate 
earl of Surrey might probably have escaped hu unfnerited fate, had not his demand 
of Um cenbat agnaist hia aocQse? been ovemded. 

2g2 
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tempted i>y the liberality of his nocturnal visits ; sxtd 
the incorruptible patriarch was flattered by the homa^ 
of his new colleague, who led his mule by the bridle 
into the town, and removed to a respectful distance the 
importunity of the crowd. Without renouncing his title 
by royal descent, Palseologus encouraged a free discus- 
sion into the advantages of elective monarchy; and his 
adherents asked, with the insolence of triumph, what 
patient would trust his health, or. what merchant would 
abandon his vessel, to the hereditary skill of a phpician 
or a pilot? The youth of the emperor, and the impend- 
ing dangers of a minority, required the support of a 
mature and experienced guardian ; of an*associate raised 
above the envy of his equals, and invested with the name 
iemd prerogatives of roj^alty. For the interest of the 
prince and people, without any selfish views for himself 
or his Bamily, the great duke consented to guard and in- 
struct the son of Theodore ; but he sighed for the happy 
moment when he might restore to his firmer hands the 
administration of his patrimony, and enjoy the blessings 
of a private station. He was first invested with the title 
and prerogatives of despot y which bestowed the purple 
ornaments, and the second place in the Roman monarchy. 
It was afterward agreed that John and Michael should 
be proclaimed as joint emperors, and raised on the buck- 
ler, but that the pre-eminence should be reserved for the 
birthright of the former. A mutual league of amity was 
pledged between the royal partners ; and in case of a 
rupture, the subjects were bound, by their oath of alle- 
giance, to declare themselves against the aggressor ; an 
ambiguous name, the seed of discord and civil war. 
Palseologus was content ; but on the day of the corona- 
tion, and in the cathedral of Nice, his zealous adherents 
most vehemently urged the just priority of his age and 
merit. The unseasonable dispute was eluded by post- 
poning to a more convenient opportunity the coronation 
of John Lascaris ; and he walked with a slight diadem 
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in the train of his guardian, who alone received the im- 
perial crown from the hands of the patriarch. It was 
Michael ^^* without extreme reluctance that Arsenius 
Faiieoiogw abandoned the cause of his pupil ; but the Va- 
A.b.i«6o, rangians brandished their battle-axes ; a sign of 
"*'^' assent was extorted from the trembling youth ; 
and some voices were heard, that the life of a child 
should no longer impede the settlement of the nation. A 
fill! harvest of honours*and employments was distributed 
among his friends by the grateful Palaeologus. In hid 
own family he created a despot and two sebastocrators ; 
Alexius Strategopulus was decorated with the title of 
GsBsar ; and that veteran commander soon repaid the 
obligation, by restoring Constantinople to the Greek 
emperor. 

-Bieco^ery ^^ ^^ ^ ^^ sccoud year of his reign, while 
SLoT^'^^ resided in the palace and gardens of Njrm- 
A.D.1261, phseum/ near Smyrna, that the first messenger 
^ ' arrived at the dead of night ; and the stupendous 
intelligence was imparted to Michael after he had been 
gently waked by the tender precaution of his sister £u- 
logia. The man was unknown or obscure ; he produced 
no letters from the victorious Gsesar ; nor could it easily 
be credited, after the defeat of Vataces and the recent 
failure of Palseologus himself, that the capital had been 
surprised by a detachment of eight hundred soldiers. 
As a hostage, the doubtful author was confined, with the 
assurance of death or an ample recompense ; and the 
court was left some hours in the anxiety of hope and 
fear, till the messengers of Alexius arrived with the au- 
thentic intelligence, and displayed the trophies of the 
conquest, the sword and sceptre,^ the buskins and bonnet,'' 

• Tlie site of Nymphmim i» not deaily defined in ancient or modem geogmphy. 
But from the last houn of Vataces, (Acropolita, c. 59.) it is evident the palace 
and gaidens of his favourite residence were in the neighbourhood of Smjnma. 
Nymftonm might be loosely placed in Lydia. (Gregoras, lib. 6. 6.) 

* This sceptre, the emblem of Jostice and power, was a long staff, such as was 
used by the heroes in Homer. B^ the latter Greeks it was named dieauiee, and 
the imperial sceptre was distingmshed as nsoal by the red or poiple colour. 

■ AcropoKta affiims, (c 87.) that this bonnet was alter the French fashion ; but 
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of the uBorper Baldwin, whidi he had dropped m 
precipitate flight Agieneiml aisemblyof thebishopB^se^ 
iiatoF8,and nobles, yma immediately convened, uid never 
pethi^ was an event received with more heartfelt and 
nniveraal joy. In a studied oration, the new sovereign of 
OoDBtantinople congratulated his own and the public 
fortune. There was a time (said he), a far distant time, 
itohem the Reman empire extended to the AdriatiCj the 
Tigris^ and the cat^kies qf JBthiepia. After the lass of 
the provinces^ our capital itself ^ in these last and calami- 
tous dags, has been wrested from our hands bjf the bar^ 
bariansofthewest. From the lowest eM the tide of pros- 
perity has again returned in our favour; but our 
prosperity was that of fugitives and eaUes; and when we 
were askedy which was the country of the RomanSy we 
indicated with a blush the climate of the globe and the 
fmarter of the heavens* The Divine Providence has 
now restored to our arms thecity of Constantine^ the sa- 
cred seat of religion and empire ;^and it will depend on 
our vabmr and conduct to render this importoM aofuisi* 
turn the pledge ami omen of future victories. So eager 
ttettttfi of ^^ th^ impatieiice of the prince and people, ihat 
mi^^ Michael made his trinm{dial entry into Gonstan- 
A,D.i9si,tiiiople only twenty days after the eSEpuIsion d 
^' ' the Latins^ The golden gate was thrown open at 
his approach ; the devout conqueror dismounted from 
Us horse ; and a miraculous image of Mary the conduc- 
tress was borne before him, that the divine Virgin in 
person might appearto conduct him to the temple of her 
Son, the cathedral of St Sophia. But after the fiist 
transport of devotion and pride, he sighed at the drearf 
prospect of solitude and ruin. The pakoa Was defiled 
with smoke and dirt, and the gross intemperance of the 
Pranks ; whole streets had been consumed by fire^ or were 
decayed by the iiyuries of time; the sacred imd profitae 

ttoia tki6 ittby at ^e pbibt ot WMttdty Xhcaiige (Hist, dd C. P. liK 5. e. IS, 19.) 
betierds that it watf i!he Ugb-citmned hat of the Ontkb, Ccrald Acn{K9]|te iBi»- 
take the dress of his own court! 
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edifices were stripped of their onaments ; and, as if 
they were conscious of their approaching exile, the in- 
dustry of the Latins had been confined to the work of 
pillage and destruction. Trade had expired under the 
pressure of anarchy and distress ; and the nunabers of in- 
habitants had decreased with the opulence of the city. 
It was the first care of the Greek monarch to reinstate 
the nobles in the palaces of their fathers ; and the 
houses or the ground which they occupied were restored 
to the families that could exhfl)it a legal right of inhe-* 
ritance. But the far greater part wis extinct or lost; 
the vacant property had devolved to the lord ; he repeO'- 
pled Constantinople by a liberal invitation to the pro^ 
vinces ; and the brave volunteers were seated in the ca* 
pital vrhieh had been recovered by their arms. The 
French barons and the principal families had retired 
with their emperor ; but the patient and hvmble crowd 
of Latins was attached to the country, and indifferent 
to the change of masters. Instead of banishing the 
factories of the Pisans, Venetians^ and Genoese, the 
prudent conqueror accepted their oaths of allegiance, 
encouraged their industry, confirmed their privil^es, 
and allowed them to live under the jurisdiction of ^ehr 
proper magistrates. Of Jthese nations, the Pisans and 
Venetians, preserved their rei^etive quarters in the 
city; but Ihe services and power of the Genoese de<- 
served at the sune time the gratitude and the jealousy 
of the Greeks. Their independent cobny was firrt 
planted at the seaport-tovm of Heraelea in Thrace. 
They were speedily recalled, and settled in the exclu«- 
sive possession of the suburb of Galata, an adtantageous 
post, in which they revived the commerce, and insulted 
the majesty, of the Byzantine empire/ 
pywdognt The recovery of Constantinople was celebrated 
iMAi4ie» as the era of a new empire ; the conqueror alone, 

« Sm PaehyiMr, (lib. f • c. 2Br--85.) Aci<»palU», (c. 88,) Kip«pk>nw GrefforM* 
(lib. 4. 7.) and, for the treatment of the subject Latins, DqcHige. (Ub. 5»c. 30, St.) 
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ibeyottng and by the tight of the sword^ renewed his co- 
iuS^«6i,ronation in the church of St. Sophia; and the 
^^'^^' name and honours of John Lascaris, his pupil 
and lawful sovereign, were insensibly abolished. But 
his claims still lived in the minds of the people; and the 
royal youth must speedily attain the years of manhood 
and ambition . By fear of conscience, Palaeologus was re- 
strained from dipping his hands in innocent and royal 
blood ; but the anxiety of a usurper and a parenturged him 
to secure his throne, by one of those imperfect crimes so 
familiar to the modem Greeks. The loss of sight inca- 
pacitated the young prince for the active business of the 
world: instead of the brutal violence of tearing out his 
eyes, the visual nerve was destroyed by the intense glare 
of a red-hot basin/ and John Lascaris was removed to 
a distant castle, where he spent many years in privacy 
and oblivion. Such cool and deliberate guilt may seem 
incompatible with remorse ; but if Michael could trust 
the mercy of heaven, he was not inaccessible to the re- 
proaches and vengeance of mankind, which he had pro^ 
voked by cruelty and treason. His cruelty imposed on 
a servile court the duties of applause or silence; but the 
clergy had a right to speak in the name of their invisi- 
ble master: and their holy legions were led by a prelate^ 
whose character was above the temptations of hope or 
fear. After a short abdication of his dignity, Arseniu&' 
had consented to ascend the ecclesiastical throne of Con- 
stantinople, and to preside in the restoration of the 
church. His pious simpliciiy was loi^ deceived by the 
arts of Palseologus; and his patience and submission 
might soothe the usurper, and protect the safety of the 

y This milder mveiition for exttsgoisbing the ng^twas tried by tlie philoaopiher 
Democritiu on himself, when he sought to withdraw his mind from the tinble 
world : a fooliah story! The word aJMehunn, in Latin and ItaUan, has fnmiahed 
Ducange (Gloss. Lat.) with an opportunity to reriew the variouB modes of blinding : 
the more violent were scooping, boning with an iron or hot Tinegai, aid binding 
tiie head with a strong cord till the eyesborst from the sockets. Ii^enioiui tynmts 1 

* See the first retreat and restoration of Arsenius, in Pachymer, ^ib. 9. c. 15. lib. 
3. c. 1, S.) and Nicc^onis Gregoras. (lib. 3. c. 1. Kb. 4. c. 1.) Posterity justly 
accused the o^itXica and foBvfua of Arsenius^ the lirtufis of a hezmit» the vices of a 
minister, (lib. 12. c. 2.) 
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young prince. On the news of this inhuman treatment 
the patriarch unsheathed the spiritualsword; and super-- 
stition, on this occasion, was enlisted in the cause of 
Is exDom- humanity and justice. In a synod of bishops^ 
mumcate ^j^^ ^^^ Stimulated by the example of hiszeal, 
KSraiM the patriarch pronounced a sentence ofexcom- 
A.D. munication; though his prudence still repeated 
i268r~ the name of Michael in the public prayers. Hie 
eastern prelates had not adopted the dangerous maxims 
of ancient Rome; nor did they presume to enforce their 
censures, by deposing princes, or absolving nations from 
their oaths of cdlegiance. But the Christian who had 
been separated from God and the church, became an 
object of horror; and, in a turbulent and fanatic capital, 
that horror might arm the hand of an assassin, or inflame 
a sedition of the people. Palseologus felt his danger, 
confessed his guilt, and deprecated his judge: the act 
was irretrievable ; the prize was obtained; and the most 
rigorous penance, which he solicited, would have raised 
the sinner to the reputation of a saint. The unrelenting 
patriarch refused to announce any means of atonement 
or any hopes of mercy; and condescended only to pro- 
nounce, that, for so great a crime, great indeed must be 
the satisfaction. Do you require (said Michael) YA^r^ / 
should abdicate the empire? And at these words, he ofr 
fered, or seemed to offer, the sword of state. Arsenius 
eagerly grasped this pledge of sovereignty : but when he 
perceived that the emperor was unwilling to purchase 
absolution at so dear a rate, he indignantly escaped to 
his cell, and left the royal sinner, kneeling and weeping 
before the door.' 

Schism '^^ danger and scandal of this excommunica-r 
of the tion subsisted above three years, till the popular 
A.D. \%t6 clamour was assuaged by time and repentance ^ 
— i3i«. ^jj ^^ brethren of Arsenius condemned his in- 
flexible spirit to the unbounded forgiveness of the gospel. 

* The crime and ezcommunication of Michael are fairly told hy Pachymer (lib. 
3. c. 10. 14.19, &C.) and Oregoras. (lib. 4# c. 4.) Hia confesiioii and penance re- 
stored their freedom. 
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The emperor had artfiilljr iBSiiiBated) that, if he 
still rejected at home, he might seek, in the Roman pon- 
tiff, a more indulgent jndge; but it was far more easy 
and effectual to imd or to place that judge at the head of 
the Byaantine church. Arseaius was inrolved in a vague 
ramour of conspiracy and disaffection; some irregular 
steps in his ordination and government wete liable to 
citeure ; a synod deposed him from the episcopal office ; 
and he was transported under a guard of soldiers to 
a small island of the Propontis. Before his exile he sad* 
denly requested that a strict account might be taken of 
the treasures of the church ; boasted, that his sole riches, 
three pieces of gold, had been earned by transcribing 
the psalms; continued to assert the freedom of his mind; 
and denied with his last breath, the pardon which waa 
implored by the royal sinner.'' After some delay, Gre* 
gory, bishop of Adrianople, was translated to the Byan* 
tine throne; but his authority was found insufficient to 
support the absolution of the emperor; and Joseph a 
reverend monk, was substituted to that important fiinc^- 
tion. This edifying scene was represented in the pie* 
sence of the senate and people; at the end of six yearn, 
the humble penitent was restored to the communion of 
the faithful; and humanity will rejoice, that a milder 
treatment of the captive Lascaris was stipulated at a 
proof of his remorse. But the spirit of Arsenius stiil 
survived in a powerful faction of the moidu and ckfgy, 
who persevered above forty-eight years in an obstinate 
schism. Their scruples were treated with teademen and 
respect by Michael and his son; and the reconaliataon 
of the Arsenites was the serious labour of the dmrch 
and state. In the confidence of fanaticism, they had 
proposed to try their cause by a miracle; and when the 
two papers, that contained their own and the adverse 
cause, were cast into a fiery brasier, they expected that 

^PuiiiyiiNTrdlatM the exile of AiMiaai; (fib. 4i c 1-^lfi.) lie was cue^tW 
ftrmiwaritiiThr suited Kin in the deeert island. The last testament of the m- 
toitSgniag patiiajrcfa is JtiU extant (Dc^, Bibliotheqae Ecdenastiqney torn. 10. 
p. 95.) 
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the Catholic verity would be respeeted by the fleateB. 
Alas ! the two papers were indbcriininately consumed 
and this unforeseen accident produced the unioa of a 
day, and renewed the quarrel of an age."" The final 
treaty displayed the victory of liie Arsenites: the dorgy 
abstaiiied during forty days firom all ecclesiastical func<^ 
tions; a slight penance was imposed on the laity; the 
body of Arsenius was deposited in the sanctuary; and^ 
in the name of the departed saint/ the prince and people 
were released from the sins of their fathers/ 

^^ The establishment of his family was the mo- 
a«i tive, or at least the pretence, of the crime of 
lom Palseologus; and he was impatient to confirm 
^'{f^^' the successbn, by sharing with his eldest son 
Bwii^* the honours of the purple. Andronicus, after- 
B^of ward sumamed the elder, was proclaimed and 
tiie eiteT crowned emperor of the Romans, in the fifteenth 
Kovis!!?' y^^ ^^ ^*s ^^i snd, from the first era of a pro- 
v^'i^ lix and inglorious reign, he held that august title 
nine years as the colleague, and fifty as the suc- 
cessor, of his fttther. Michael himself!, had be died in a 
private statioil, would have been thought more worthy 
of the empire; and the assaults of his temporal and 
spiritual enemies left him few moments to lalxHir for his 
own fieune or the happiness of his subjects. He wrested 
from the Franks several of the noblest islsmds of the 
Archipelago, Lesbos, Chios, and Rhodes: his brother Con* 
stantine was seat to command in Malvasia and Sparta; 
and the eastern side of the Morea, firom Argos and 
Napoli to Cape Tsenarus, was r^xMsessed by the Gteeks. 
This efiusion of Christian blood was loudly condemned by 
the patriarch ; and the insolent priest presumed to in^ 

« Padi^^uiir Oib. 9^. c tC.) ralatet lidi tdh^oahvB txial fikft 4 |>]uloiopber, mril 
treats with tiiiular contempt a plot of the Anenites, to hide a revelation in the 
oofia of 9tme M mihU (Kb. 7. c. IS.) He «owpebMtM tiiii teoredttttty >f an 
imbgt thttt weeps, imotlMthMMeeAB. (lib. r.«. 90.) anAtiieaimealnu 
a ^af and n mute patient, (lib. It. c. 9«.) 

< the stM7<rf the AffMiH«eiie spread tliMii^tbetldil^ ofPftdnmt. 

Their union and triumph are reMired for Nicephoms Gregoras, (lib. T» «• ^Jivio 
neithtiit lo^TM not oiteeBM thM$e Mctivies. 
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terpose his fears and scraplesbetweai the anns of princes^ 
But in the prosecutioh of these western conquests, the. 
countries beyond the Hellespont were left naked to the 
Turks ; and their depredations verified the prophecy of 
a dying senator^ that the recovery of Constantinople 
would be the ruin of Asia. The victories of Michael 
were achieved by his lieutenants ; his sword rusted in 
the palace; and in the transactions of the emperor with 
the popes and the king of Naples, his political arts were 
stained with cruelty and fraud.* 

Hn union I. The Vatican was the most natural refuse of 
][][tin ^ a Latin emperor, who had been driven from his 
^I>!w4 throne ; and pope Urban the Fourth appeared to 
— irr. pity the misfortunes, and vindicate the cause, of 
the fugitive Baldwin. A crusade, with plenary indul- 
gence, was preached by his command against the schys- 
matic Greeks ; he excommunicated their allies and ad- 
herents; solicited Louis the Ninth in favour of his 
kinsman ; and demanded a tenth of the ecclesiastical 
revenues of France and England for the service of the 
holy war.' The subtle Greek, who watched the rising 
tempest of the west, attempted to suspend or soodie the 
hostility of the pope, by suppliant embassies and respect- 
ful letters ; but he insinuated that the establishment of 
peace must preserve the reconciliation and obedience of 
the eastern church. The Roman court could not be de- 
ceived by so gross an artifice; and Michael was admo- 
nished, that the repentance of the son should precede the 
forgiveness of the father ; and thzt faith (an ambiguous 
word) was the only basis of friendship and alliance. After 
a long and a£fected delay, the approach of danger, and 
the importunity of Gregory the Tenth, compelled him to 
enter on a more serious negotiation: he alleged the ex- 

• Of the thirteen bobki of Pachymer, the first aU (as the fourth and fifth of Nice- 
phoritf Gregoras) contain the reign of iMichael> at the time of whoee death he was 
forty years of age. Instead of breaking! like his editor the Pere Ponssin, his his* 
tory into two partly I foUow Docange and Cousin, who number.the thirteen book* 
In one series. 

' Ducange, Hist de C. P. lib. 5. c3d, &c.fioni the epistles of Urban IV. 
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ample of the great Vataces ; and the Greek clergy, who 
understood the intentions of their prince, werenot alarmed 
by the first steps of reconciliation and respect. But when 
he pressed the conclusion of the treaty, they strenuously 
declared that the Latins, though not in name, were here- 
tics in fact, and that they despised those strangers as the 
vilest and most despicable portion of the human race.^ It 
was the task of the emperor to persuade, to corrupt, to 
intimidate, the most popular ecclesiastics, to gain the 
vote of each iridividual, and alternately to urge the ar- 
guments of Christian charity and the public welfare. 
The texts of the fathers and th^ arms of the Franks were 
balanced in the theological and political scale; and with- 
out approving the addition to the Nicene creed, the most 
moderate were taught to confess, that the two hostile 
propositions of proceeding from the Father by the Son, 
and of proceeding from the Father and the Son, might 
be reduced to a safe and Catholic sense*^ The supre- 
macy of the pope was a doctrine more easy to conceive, 
but more painful to acknowledge ; yet Michael repre- 
sented to his monks and prelates that they might 
submit to name the Roman bishop, as the first of the 
patriarchs; and that their distance and discretion would 
guard the liberties of the eastern church from the mis- 
chievous consequences of the right of appeal. He pro- 
tested that he would sacrifice his life and empire rather 
than yield the smallest point of orthodox faith or na- 
tionar independence; and this declaration was sealed 
and ratified byagolden bull. The patriarch Joseph with- 
drew to a monastery, to resign or resume his throne, ac- 
cording to the event of the treaty : the letters of union 
and obedience were subscribed by the emperor, his son 

f From <hmrmen»atibmteicoaiiein(b the VenetiaiuaBdGenoeie,they brand 
the Latins as mvuXm and (Samkw^u (Pachymer, Ub. 5. c. 10.) " Some axe heretics 
in name ; otheis, like the Latins, in fact/' said the learned Veccus, (lib. 5. c. IS.) 
who soon afterward became a convert (c. 15; 16.) and a patriarch, (c C4L) 

*| In this class, we may place Pachymer himself, whose copious and candid nar- 
ratiTe occupies the fifth and sixth books of his history. Yet the Greek is silent on 
ihe council of Lyons, and seems to beliere that the popes always reside in Rome 
and Italy, (lib. 5. c. 17. f 1.) 
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AtidroBknifl^ and durty^five arcfabishoiM and metropcdi^ 
tans, with their respective synods ; asd the epiaoopad 
liat was mukipUed by many diocesaes which were anni^ 
bilated under the ydke of the infidels. An embaasy was 
composed of some trusty ministers and prelates; they em^ 
barked for Italy with rich ornaments and rare perfiiiBes, 
for the altar of St. Peter; and their secret ordeis author- 
ized and recommended a boundless compliance. They 
. werereceivedin the general council of Lyons^ by popeGre- 
gory the Tenth, at the head of five hundred bishops.^ He 
embraced with tears his long lost and repentant diiidren; 
accepted the oath of the ambassadors, who abjured the 
the schism in the name of the two emperors ; adorned 
the prelates with the ring and mitre ; chanted in Greek 
and Latin die Nicene creed, with die addition oijUioque; 
and rejoiced in the union of the east and west, which had 
been reserved for his reign. To coDsonmiate this piema 
work, the Byzantine deputies were speedily followed by 
the pc^'s nuncios; and tiieir instruction discloses the 
policy of the Vatican, which could not be satisfied with 
the vain title of supremacy. After viewing the temper 
of the prince and people, they weie enjoined to ab-> 
solve the schismatic clergy, who should subscribe and 
swear their abjuration and obedience; to establish, in all 
thechurches the use of the perfect creed; to pr<qpare the 
entrance of a cardinal legate, with the full powers and 
dignity of his office ; and to instruct the emperor in the 
advantages which he might derive from the temporal pro- 
tection of the Roman pontiff.*' 
His pene- ^"* ^^7 fo^^d a couutiy without a friend, a 



. ^'^ nation in which the names of Rome and Union 
A.]>.it7r werepronounced With abhorrence. The patriarch 
"" Joseph was indeed removed; his place was filled 

by Veccus, an ecclesiastic of learning and moderation; 

1 See the ftcts of die eoandl of Lyons in tlie year 1274. Flemy, Hist. Frfiitwrfnif- 
tlm, toH. 18. p. ISl— 199. (Dnpin, Bibliot. Eceles. torn. 10. p. 135.) 

^ This enrioKifl instruction, which has been draim with mote or less honesfr by 
Wading and Leo Allfttius from the archires of the VatScaa, is girea hi an abtoact 
or version by Flenry. (torn. 18. p. 252— i258.) 
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«ad the empeior was still urged) by tlie saioe motivtB^ 
to persevere in the same professions. But in his priyate 
language^ Paloologus affected to deplore the pride, and 
to blame the innovations, of the Latins ; and while he 
debased his character by this double hypocrisy, he jus* 
tified and punished the opposition of his subjects. By 
the joint suffrage of the new and the ancient Rome, a 
sentence of excommunication was pronounced against 
the obstinate schismatics : the censures of thechurch were 
executed by the sword of Michael ; on the failure of per*- 
suasion, he tried the arguments of prison and exile, of 
whipping and mutilation; those touchstones (says a his- 
torian) of cowards and the brave. Two Gr^ks still 
reigned in ^tolia, Epirus, mkd Thessaly, with the ap- 
pellation of despots; they had yielded. to the sovereign 
of Constantinople, but diey rejected the chains q£ the 
Roman pontiff, and supported their refusal by sucoessfiil 
arms* Under their protection, the fugitive monks and 
bishops assembled in hostile synods ; and retorted the 
name of heretic with the galling addition of apostate ; 
the pfince of Trebizond was tempted to assume the for- 
fieit title of ^nperor; and eveti the Latins of Negropont, 
Thebes, Athens, and the Merea, forgot the merits of the 
convert, to join, with open or clandestine aid, die ene- 
mies of Palesologus. His favourite generals, of his own 
Uood aod fauQuily, successively deserted, or betrayed, the 
sacrilegious trust Eiis sister Eudogia, a niece, and two 
female cousins^ conspired against him ; another niece, 
Mary qveen x^ Bulgaria, negotiated his ruin with the 
suhaa of Egypt ; and ha die public eye, their treaaon 
was consecrated as the most sufafime virtue.^ To the 
popes's nuncios, who urged the consummation of the 
work, Palaeologus exposed a naked recital of all diat he 



iThb frank doi MtiiMttk oonlsflnM of MkhMiydktnM u«dkibited in barb^- 
nms Latin by Ogerius, who Bigns himself Protonotarias Interpretuqi, and traqtcribed 
fav WadiAg torn tba MSS. cf tiie VAticaa. (A. D. It73, no. S.) Hit amiala of the 
iMaoiaeeai «rdcr, tha FcattBai MiiMiea^jii saveatoeik vdiaiina in folae^ (BoBia 1741.) 
I have awr B o oMtnta Hyafcaa i m M g tAa m a te |fw rf » koiinwttMBi 
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had done and suflfered for their sake. They were assured 
that the guilty sectaries^ of both sexes and every rank, 
had been deprived of their honours, their fortunes, and 
their liberty ; a spreading list of confiscation and punish- 
ment, which involved many persons, the dearest to the 
emperor, or the best deserving of his favour. They were 
conducted to the prison to behold four princes of ihe royal 
blood chained in^the four comers, and shaking their fet- 
ters in an agony of grief and rage. Two of these captives 
were afterward released ; the one by submission, the other 
by death : but the obstinacy of their two companions was 
chastised by the loss of their eyes ; and the Greeks, the 
least adverse to the union, deplore that cruel and inau- 
spicious tragedy."" Persecutors must expect the hatred 
of those whom they oppress ; but they commonly find 
some consolation in the testimony of their conscience, the 
applause of their party, and, perhaps, the success of their 
indertaking. But the hyprck»risy of Michael, which was 
prompted only by political motives, must have forced 
him to hate himself, to despise his followers, and to es- 
teem and envy the rebel champions by whom he^v^as 
detested and despised. While his violence was abhorred 
at Constantinople, at Rome his slowness was arraigned, 
and his sincerity suspected ; till at length pope Martin 
the Fourth excluded the Greek emperor from the pale of 
a church, into which he was striving to reduce a schis- 
The uii<m ™^^^ pcopfe. No sooucr had the tyrant expired, 
diflioiyed, than the union was dissolved and abjured by 
'unanimous consent ; the churches ware purified; 
the penitents were reconciled; and his son Andronicus, 
after weeping the sins and errors of his youth, most 
piously denied his father the burial of a prince and a 
Christian." 

■ See the nzth book of Pachymer, particalarly the chapters 1. 11. 16. 18. f^- 
f7. He is the more credible* as he spMks of thii persecatioiL with less anger tliw 
sonow. 

B Pachymer, lib. T. c. 1—11. 17. Hie speech of Andronicus the elder (Kb. It. 
e. S.) is a coxioas reoord, which prores, mJt if the Greeks were the slaves of the 
emperor, the emperor was not less the slsre of sopeistition and the deigy. 
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cjiariesof ^I* ^^ ^^^ distress of the Latins, the walls and 
duisVa^ *^w^™ ^f Constantinople liad fallen to decay ; 
pies and they Were restored and fortified by the policy of 
A.Dfi«66, Michael, who deposited a plenteous store of 
Feb.«6. ^^^ j^^ gj^l|. provisions, to sustain the siege 

which he might hourly expect from the resentment of 
the western powers. Of these, the sovereign of the two 
Sicilies was the most formidable neighbour; but as long 
as they were possessed by Mainfroy, the bastard of Fre- 
deric the Second, his monarchy was the bulwark rather 
than the annoyance of the eastern empire. The usurper, 
though a brave and active prince, was sufficiently em- 
ployed in the defence of his throne ; his proscription by 
successive popes had separated Mainfroy from the com- 
mon cause of the Latins; and the forces that might have 
besieged Constantinople, were detained in a crusade 
against the domestic enemy of Rome. The prize of her 
avenger, the crown of the two Sicilies, was won and 
worn by the brother of St. Louis, by Charles, count of 
Anjou and Provence, who led the chivalry of France on 
this holy expedition."" The disa£fection of his Christian 
subjects compelled Mainfroy to enlist a colony of Sara- 
cens whom his father had planted in Apulia : and this 
odious succour will explain the defiance of the Catholic 
hero, who rejected all terms of accommodation. Bear 
this message (said Charles) to the sultan o/Nocera, that 
God and the sword are umpire between us ; and that he 
shall either send me to paradise^ or I will send him to the 
pit of hell. The armies met, and though I am ignorant 
of Mainfroy's doom in the other world, in this he lost 
his friends, his kingdom, and his life, in the bloody bat* 
tie of Benevento. Naples and Sicily were immediately 
peopled with a warlike race of French nobles; and their 

* The b«8t accoantt, the nearest the time» the most full and entertaining, of the 
eonc^nest of Naples b]^ Charles of Anjou, may be found in the Florentine Chxonirlee 
9f Ricordano Malespina (c. 176 — 193.) and Giovanni Villani, (lib. 7. c. 1 — 10. 25 
— 90.) which are published by Muratori in the eighth and thirteenth Tolumes of th« 
hittorians of Italy. In his Annals (torn. 11. p. 56 — 7i.) he has abridged these 
great events, which are likewise described in the Istoria Cirile of Giannone, lam. 
9. lib. 19. tom. 3. lib. SO. 
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^Jspiting leader etnbtaced the fiitafe coitquest of Afifiea, 

Greece^andPalestinet The most speciots reasons might 

pbint his firtt arms against the Byzantine empire i and 

Palaeologus^ diffident of his own strength, repeatedly ap- 

j^ealed from the ambition of Charles to the humanity of 

St. Louis, who still preserved a just ascendant over the 

toind of his ferocious brother. For aWhile the attention 

of that brother was confined at home, by the invasion df 

Conradin, the last heir of the imperial house of Swabia: 

but the hapless bdy sunk in the unequal conflict ; Itiid 

hi£l executioh on a public scaffold tatight the rivkls df 

Charles to tremble for their heads as well ils their dt^ 

jbinions^. A second I'espite was obtained by the iMt 

crus^e of St. Loui^ to the African coast ; ^d die doobte 

ttiotiv^ of interest and duty urged the king of ffkpies to 

asfilist, with his powers and his presence, the holy ente)^ 

prise. The death of St. Louis released him frotft the 

i]!b|)ortunity of a virtuous censor ; the king of Tu^i^ c6ti* 

fiMfed himself the tributaty and vtesal of the cit)wn of 

fkie»UM Sicily; and the boldest of the French knighfi 

miSr* ^^^^ ^^^ ^ eulist under his banner against thtf 

A. Blitro, Gi-eek empire. A treaty and k marriage united 

his interest with the hduse of Courtenay ; hi^ 

daughter Beatrice Was promised id Philip, son and heir 

of tiie emperor Baldwin; a pension of six hundrtd 

oiiUceil of gold was allowed fot his tnainteuance ; lUtd 

his generous father distributed amdhg hid allies the 

kingdoms and provinces of the east, reserving oidy Coli* 

stantihople, ana one day's journey found the city, fofiiit 

imperial domain.^ tn this perilous momeUt, Pdaedbgitt 

Was the most eager to subscHbe the cteqd kaA impldlt 

ike protection o( the Roman poUtiff, who asiuUi^d With 

propriety and weight the charactet df ftA augel of pfetttft, 

die common father of the Christians. By hiil yoiC6» the 

sword of Chatle^ Was chaiii^d in the scabbard ; and the 

y liucaage. H'mU de C. P. lib. 5. c. 49--56. Ub. 6. c. 1—13. See t>^acferftt«. 
lib. 4. c. 29. lib. 5. c. 7—10. S5. lib. 6. c. 30. ^i, 33. and KiceiAoritf Qh^BOoM, nb. 
4, 5. lib. 5. 1.6. 
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Greek ambassadon beheld him, in the pope'9 anticham*- 
ber, bitiag his ivoiy sceptre in a transport of fury, and 
deeply resenting the refusal to enfranchise and conse- 
crate his arms. He appears to have respected the dis^ 
interested mediation of Gregory the Tenth ; but Charles 
was insensibly disgusted by the pride and partiality of 
Nicholas the Third : and his attachment to his kindred 
the Ursini fietmily, alienated the most strenuous champion 
finom the service of the church. The hostile league 
against the Greeks, of Phil^> the Latin emperor, the 
king of the two Sicilies, and the republic of Venice, was 
ripened into execution ; and the election of Martin the 
Fourth, a French pope, gave a sanction to the cause. Of 
the allies, Philip supplied his name ; Martin, a bull of 
excommunication : the Venetians, a squadron of forty 
galleys ; and the formidable powers of Charles consisted 
of forty counts, ten thousand men ait arms, a numerous 
body of infantry, and a fleet of more than three hundred 
ships and transports. A distant day was appointed for 
assembling this mighty force in the harbour of Brindisi; 
and a previous attempt was risked with a detachment 
of three hundred knights, who invaded Albania, and be- 
sieged the fortress of Belgrade. Their defeat might 
amuse with a triumph the vanity of Constantinople ; but 
the more ss^acious Michael, despairing of his arms, de- 
pended on the effects of a conspiracy ; on the secret 
workings of a rat, who gnawed the bow-string* of tiie 
Sicilian tyrant 

^f^ij^o. Among the proscribed adherents of the house 
r>^^^' of Swabia, John of Psocida forfeited a small i»- 
mvpHof land of tiuit name in the bay of Naples* His 
a!%' birth was noble, but his education was learned ; 
^•^* and in the poverty of exile, he was relieved hj^ 
the practice of physic, which he had studied in the 
school of Salerno. Fortune had left him nothing to lose, 

f The ie*d«r of HcrodeCiw urill veeoUect liow miiRoilowly Um AMyiuui ]uMt*«f 
Senubchenb was diaanned and dMtioyed. (lib. f . «• 141.) 

2 II 2 
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except life; and to despise life is the first qualification 
of a rebel. Procida was endowed with the art of nego- 
tiation, to enforce his reasons, and disguise his motives; 
and in his various transactions with nations and men, he 
could persuade each party that he laboured solely for 
their interest. The new kingdoms of Charles were af- 
flicted by every species of fiscal and military oppression ;"■ 
and the lives and fortunes of his Italian subjects were 
sacrificed to the greatness of their master and die licen- 
tiousness of his followers. The hatred of Naples was 
repressed by his presence; but the looser government of 
his vicegerents excited the contempt, as well as the 
aversion, of the Sicilians: the island was roused to a 
sense of freedom by the eloquence of Procida; and he 
displayed to every baron his private interest in the com- 
mon cause. In the confidence of foreign aid, he succes- 
sively visited the courts of the Greek emperor, and of 
Peter king of Arragon,' who possessed the maritime 
coimtties of Valentia and Catalonia. To the ambitious 
Peter a crown was presented, which he might justly 
claim by his marriage with the sister of Mainfiroy, and 
by the dying voice of Conradin, who from the scafibld 
had cast a ring to his heir and avenger. Palaeologus 
was easily persuaded to divert his enemy from a foreign 
war by a rebellion at home; and a Greek subsidy of 
twenty-five thousand ounces of gold was most profitably 
applied to arm a Catalan fleet, which sailed under a 
holy banner to the specious attack of the Saracens of 
Africa. In the disguise of a monk or beggar the indefa- 
tagable missionary of revolt flew firom Constantinople to ' 
Rome, and from Sicily to Saragossa; the treaty was 
sealed with the signet of pope Nicholas himself, the ene- 

'According to Sabas Malaspina (Hist. Situla, lib. S. c. 16. in Manrtori, torn. 8. 
p. 839(.) a lealouB Gaelph, the subjects of Charles!; who had reviled Alainfroy.as a 
wolf, began to regret him as a lamb j and he justifies their discontent by the op- 
vresiions of the French government. (lib. 6. c. tf. 7.) See the Sicilian manifesto in 
l^icholas Specialis. (lib. 1. c. 11. in Muratori, tom. 10. p. 930.) 

^ See the character and councils of Peter king of Arragon, in Marians. (Hist. 
Hispan. lib. 14. c. 6. tom. «. p. 133.) The reader forgives the Jesuit's defiKta» m 
favour, always of his style, and often of his sense. * 
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my of Charles; and his deed of gift transferred the fiefs 
of St. Peter from the house of Anjou to that of Arragon. 
So widely diffused and so freely circulated, the secret 
was preserved above two years with impenetrable dis- 
cretion : and each of the conspirators imbibed the maxim 
of Peter, who declared that he would cut off his left 
hand if it were conscious of the intentions of his right. 
The mine was prepared with deep and dangerous arti- 
fice : but it may be questioned; whether the instant ex- 
plosion of Palermo were the effect of apcident or design. 
TheSici. ^^ ^^^ vigil of Easter, a procession of the dis- 
Uanves- armed citizcus visited a church without the walls; 
J«82. and a noble damsel was rudely insulted by a 
^^ ' French soldier.* The ravisher was instantly pu- 
nished with death; and if the people at first were scat- 
tered by a military force, their numbers and fury pre- 
vailed: the conspirators seized the opportunity; the 
flame spread over the island ; and eight thousand French 
were exterminated in a promiscuous massacre, which 
has obtained the name of the Sicilian vespers.'' From 
every city the banners of freedom and the church were 
displayed ; the revolt was inspired by the presence or 
the soul of Procida ; and Peter of Arragon, who sailed 
from the African coast to Palermo, was saluted as the 
king and saviour of the isle. By the rebellion of a peo- 
ple, on whom he had so long trampled with impunity, 
Charles was astonished and confounded ; and in the first 
agony of grief and devotion, he was heard to exclaim, 
. Q God! if thou hast decreed to humble mCj grant me at 
least a gentle and gradual descent from the pinnacle of 
greatness! His fleet and army, which already filled the 
seaports of Italy, were hastily recalled from the service 
of the Grecian war; and the situation of Messina exposed 

> After enmneratiii^ the sufTerbge of his country, Nicholas Speciales adds, in the 
tnie spirit of Italian jealousy, Qo» omnia et graviora quidem, at arbitror, patient! 
animo Sicoli tolerassent, nisi (aaod primom cunctis dominantibas cavendum est) 
alienas fsminas inrasissent. (Ud. 1. c. 3. p. 924.) 

" The French were long taught to remember this bloody lesson ; <' If I am pro- 
voked (said Henry the Fourth), I will breakfast at Milan, and dine at Naples :" 
" Your majesty (replied the Spaiiiah ambassador) may perhaps arrive in Sicily for 
vespen." 
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that town to the first storm of kis revenge. Feeble m 
themselvesy and yet hopeless of foreignsucconr, the citi- 
zens would have repented, and submitted on the assnr^ 
ance of full pardon and their ancient privil^es. But 
the pride of the monarch was already rekindled; and the 
most fervent entreaties of the legate could extort no more 
than a promise that he would forgive the remainder, after 
a chosen list of eight hundred rebeb had been yielded 
to his discretion. The despair of the Messinese renewed 
their courage: Peter of Arragon approached to their re- 
lief;" and his rival was driven back, by the failure of 
provision and the terrors of the equinox, to the Calabrian 
Defeat of ^^^^^* ^^ ^^^ s^me moment the Catalan admi- 
a«xiai, ral, the famous Roger de Loria, swept the chan- 
nel with an invincible squadron: the French 
fleet, more numerous in transports than in galleys, was 
either burnt or destroyed; and the same blow assured 
the independence of Sicily and the safiety of the Greek 
empire. A few days before his death, the emperor Mi- 
chael rejoiced in the fall of an enemy whom he hated 
and esteemed; and perhaps he might be content with 
the popular judgment, that had they not been matohed 
with each other, Constantinople and Italy must speedily 
have obeyed the same master.^ From this disastrous mo- 
ment, the life of Charles was a series of misfortunes; his 
capital was insulted, his son was made {^isoner, and he 
sunk into the grave without recovering the isle of Sicily, 
which, after a war of twenty years, was finally severed 
from the throne of Naples, and transferred, as an inde^ 
pendent kingdom, to a younger branch of the house of 
Arragon.' 

' This rerolt, with the sabseqaent Tictoiy, ace related bj two natiaoal writen, 
Baitholemy k Neocastro (in Monttori, torn. 13.) and Nicaolas SpeciaKt, (in Mn- 
ratori. torn. 10.) the one a contemporary, the other of the nez^ century. The pa- 
triot Spedalia disclaims the name of rebellion, and all previous correspcmdeiice 
with Peter of Airagon (nullo commnnicato coosilio), who hq^peind to be with a 
fleet and army on the African coast, (lib. 1. c. 4. 9.) 

y Nicephoros Gregoras (lib. 5. c. 6.) admires the wisdom of Pvovidence in this 
equal balance of the states and princes. For the hooour of Palaologna, I had z»- . 
tiier this balance had been observed by an Italian writer* 

■ See the Chronicle of Villani, the eleventh ▼oltuae of the Ajmali dltalia of Ma- 
ratori, and the twentieth and twenty -first books of the Istoria Civile of OittWAe. 
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ihe tamoe ^ "ball Bot, I tTust, b^ accused of aupetstiiioii ; 
S A?' but I must remcgrk, that, even in tbis world, the 
p^tdifM natural order of events will sometimes afford the 
Gnek strong appearances of moral retribution. The 
xJS*^3osfi/st Palaeologus had saved his empire by involv- 
•-rj^w. jug the kingdoms of the west in rebellion aad 
bipod ; and from these seeds of discord rose up a gene- 
ration of iron men, who assaulted and endangerjed t\m 
emigre of his son. Jn modern times, pur d^ebts and t&Kes 
tre the secret poison which ^till corrodes the bosM^ ^ 
p§^pe i but i^ the weaJk wd diaonderly governmifent q( 
^ middli^ ages^ it was ^jitated by the present evil of the 
disbanded armies. Tpo idle to work, too proud to beg, 
the naercenarios were aecustom^d to a life of rapine ; they 
could rob ^ith more dignity and effect under a bannw 
il^d a chief; and the sov^eign, to whom their service 
was useless and their presence importunate, endeavoured 
to discharge the torrent on some neighbouring coun- 
^^. Aftfer th,e peace of Sicily many thousands of Ge^ 
90(dse4 Cat(tlansy^ &c. who had fought, by sea and land, 
u^der the stwdard of Anjou and Arragon, were blended 
^to onj^ natioft by the resemblance of their manners a^d 
iaterest They heard that the Qreek provinoes of Asia 
were invaded by the Turks : they resolved to share the 
hiarvest of pay and plunder ; and Frederic king of Sicily 
most Uherally contnbitijted thie means of their d^[^rtairei 
Ip a warfajre pf twenty years, a ship^ or & camp^ was be? 
Qon)je iktvt country; arms were their sole professioQ and 
property; valour was the only virtue which they koiew; 
their women had imbibed the fe^less temper of their 
lovers and hvsband^: it was reported, that, w«th aatroke 
pf {their brpad-9word, the Catalans would ejeave ahorse^ 
man and a horse ; and the report itself was a powerful 
we9i>on. Rpger de Flor waA tibe most popular of their 

•> In this motiey md^tade, the Catdaiv and fipaniards, the hrarest of the lol- 
dieiy* were 0tyled» by themieWes and the Grec^, Amogavaru. Moncada deiiree 
ih^ origin from Uie Goths, and Pachymer (lib. 11. c M.) from the Arabs 5 and 
ill spite of national and leli^oos pride* I av afra&d the latter is in the right. 
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chiefe; and his personal merit oyershadowed the dignity 
of his prouder rivals of Arragon. The offspring of a 
marriage between a German gentleman of the court of 
Frederic the Second and a damsel of Brindisi, Roger 
was successively a templar, an apostate, a pirale, and at 
length the richest and most powerful admiral of the Me- 
diterranean. He sailed from Messina to Constantinople, 
with eighteen galleys, four great ships, and eight thou- 
sand adventurers; and his previous treaty was faithfully 
accomplished by Andronicus the elder, who accepted 
with joy and terror this formidable succour. A palace 
was allotted for his reception, and a niece of the emperor 
was given in marriage to the valiant stranger, who was 
immediately created great duke or admiral of Romania. 
After a decent repose, he transported his troops over the 
Propontis, and boldly led them against the Turks : in 
two bloody battles thirty thousand of the Moslems were 
slain : he raised the siege of Philadelphia, and deserved 
the name of the deliverer x>f Asia. But after a short 
season of prosperity, the cloud of slavery and ruin again 
burst on that unhappy province. The inhabitants es- 
caped (says a Greek historian) from the smoke into the 
flames ; and the hostility of the Turks was less perni- 
cious than the friendship of the Catalans. The lives and 
fortunes which they had rescued, they considered as their 
own; the willing or reluctant maid was saved from the 
race of circumcision for the embraces of a Christian sol- 
dier : the exaction of fines and supplies was enforced by 
licentious rapine and arbitrary executions ; and, on the 
resistance of Magnesia, the great duke besieged a city of 
the Roman empire.** These disorders he excused by the 
wrongs and passions of a victorious army ; nor would 
his own authority or person have been safe, had he dared 
to punish his faithful followers, who were defrauded of 
the just and covenanted price of their services. The 

^ Some idea may be formed of the population of these cities, from the thirty-six 
thousand inhabitants of Tralles, which, m the preceding reign, was rebuilt by die 
•mperor, and ruined by the TurW. (Pachymer, Kb. 6, c fO, «1.) 
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threats and complaints of Andronicus disclosed the 
nakedness of the empire. His golden bull had invited 
no more than five hundred horse and a thousand foot 
soldiers ; yet the crowds of volunteers, who migrated to 
the east, had been enlisted and fed by his spontaneous 
bounty. While his bravest allies were content with three 
byzants, or pieces of gold, for their monthly pay, an 
ounce, or even two ounces, of gold were assigned to the 
Catalans, whose annual pensioQ would thus amount to 
near a hundred pounds sterling : one of their chiefs had 
modestly rated at three hundred thousand crowns the 
value of his future merits; and above a million had been 
issued from the treasury for the maintenance of these 
costly mercenaries. A cruel tax had been imposed on 
the com of the husbandman : one-third was retrenched 
from the salaries of the public officers ; and the standard 
of the coin was so shamefully debased, that of the four- 
r and-twenty parts only five were of pure gold.'' At the 
summons of the emperor, Roger evacuated a province 
which no longer supplied the materials of rapine ; but 
he refused to disperse his troops ; and while his style 
was [respectful, his conduct was independent and hostile. 
He protested, that if the emperor should march against 
him, he would advance forty paces to kiss the ground 
before him, but in rising from this prostrate attitude 
Roger had a life and sword at the service of his friends. 
The great duke of Romania condescended to accept the 
title and ornaments of Csesar ; but he rejected the new 
proposal of the government of Asia with a subsidy of 
com and money, on condition that he should reduce his 
troops to the harmless number of three thousand men. 

« I have collected these pecuuiaiy circnmetances from Pachymer, (lib. 1 1. c. St. 
lib: 12. c. 4, 5. 8. 14. 19.) who describes the progresBiye degradation of the gold 
coin. Even in the proeperoiis times of John Dacas Vataces, the byzants were com- 
posed in equal proportions of the pare and the baser metal. The poverty of Michael 
Palmoiogos compelled him to strike a new coin, with nine parts, or carats, of gold, 
and fifteen of copper alloy. After his death, the standard rose to ten carats, till, 
in the public distress, it was reduced to the moiety. The prince was reliered for a 
moment, while credit and commerce were for ever blasted. In Vrance, the gold 
oom is of twenty-two carats (one twelfth alloy,) and the standard of England and 
IToUaad is stiU higher. 
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Aasaasiofttion is the hat resource of cowftrcU. The Cmmx 
was tempted to visit the ro^al residence of Adriftnaple : 
in the apartment, and before the eyes of the empreissy h^ 
was stabbed by the Alaoi guards; and though the deed 
was imputed to their private revenge^ his countrymen, 
who dwelt at Constantinople in the security of peaces 
were involved in the same proscription by the prince or 
people. The loss of their leader intimidated the crowd 
of adventurers, who hoisted the sails of flight, ai^d wer^ 
soon scattered round the coast of the Mediterranean; But 
A veteran band of fifteen hundred Cat^lamp Qr Fren^b^ 
stood firm in the strong fortress of GallipoU m the Hf^ 
lespont, displayed the banners of Arragon, and offi^ed 
to revenge and justify their chief by an equal combat of 
ten or a hundred warriors. Instead of accepting tMa 
bold defiance, the emperor Michael, the son and col- 
league of Andronicus, resolved to oppress them with the 
weight of multitudes; every nerve was strained to fori9 
an army of thirteen thousand horse and thirty thousand 
foot; and the Propontis was covered with the ships of 
the Greeks and Genoese. In two battles by sea and land, 
these mighty forces were encountered and overthrown by 
the despair and discipline of the Catalans ; the young 
emperor fled to the padace; and an insufficient guajd of 
light-horse was left for the protection of the open eoun*- 
try. Victory renewed the hopes and numbers of the ad- 
venturers: every nation was blended under the naine 
and stendard of the great company ; and three tiiousand 
Turkish proselytes deserted from the imperial advice to 
join this military association. In tke possession of Galli- 
poli, the Catalans intercepted the trade of Conslanti- 
nople and the Black sea, while they spread their devas- 
tations on either side of the Hellespont over the confines 
of Europe and Asia. To prevent their approadi, the 
greatest part of the Byzantine territory was laid waste 
by the Greeks themselves : the peasants and their <:attl^ 
retired into the city; and myriads of sheep and oxen, for 
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whidi neither place nor food could be pfocured, were 
unprofitably slaughtered on the same day; Four times 
the emperor Andronicus sued for peace, and four times 
he was inflexibly repulsed, till the want of provisions, 
and the discord of the chiefs, compelled the Catalans to 
evacuate the banks of the Hellespont and the neigh* 
bourhood of the capital. After their separation from the 
Turks, the remains of the great company pursued their 
march through Macedonia and Thessaly, to seek a new 
establishment in the heart of Greece.'' 
Reroia- After somc ages of oblivion, Greece wa3 
tiw of awakened to new misfortunes by the anns of the 
A.D.i«o4 Latins. In the two hundred and fifty years be- 
^^^^' tween the first and the last conquest of Constan*- 
tinople, that venerable land was disputed by a multitude 
of petty tyrants ; without the comforts of freedom and 
genius, her ancient cities were again plunged in foreign 
and intestine war; and if servitude be preferable tp 
anarchy, they might repose with joy under the Turkish 
yoke. I shall not pursue the obscure and various dy- 
nasties, that rose and £^1 on the continent or in the isles ; 
but our silence on the fate of Athens^'' would argue a 
strange ingratitude to the first and purest school of liberal 
science and amusement. In the partition of the empire, 
the principality of Athens and Thebes was assigned to 
Otho de la Roche, a noble warrior of Burgundy,' w^th 
the title of great duke,' which the Latins understood in 

' The Cataka war it moit eopiomlr related by Pacfaymer, fa <he ^ImmA, 
twelfth, and thirteenth bookfl, tift he breaks off ia the year 1508. Nicephorof 
Gregoras (lib. 7. S— 6.) is more condfe and complete. Dncaage, who adopts 
these adveatorevs as French, has hnated their footsteps vith his asaal dKliaeaca. 
(Hist de C. P. lib. 6. c. t2-^6.) He onq^ an Arragonese history, which I have 
read with pleaeore, and which the Spaaiarda eztcd as a model of style and compo- 
sition. (Ezpedidon de los Catalanes y Arragoneses contra Ttircos y Greigos; 
Baicekiaa, 1693, in quarto; Madrid, 1777, in octavo.) Bon Fnaicisoe de Mesr 
cada, Conde de Osoaa, may imitate Casar or SaUast; he may transcribe €ha 
Greek or Italian contemporaries; bathe never quotes his anthonties, and 1 oaa- 
&ot discern any national reooida of the eiploits of his oonntiymen. 

• See the laborious hiatoiy of Ducange. whose accurate table of the Fctncih 
dynasties recapitulates the tlurly-five paasages in which he mealAona the dnkes of 
Athens- 

' He is twioe msQCkmed by Villehardonin with honour; <no. t51. fS2u) mU 
nder the first passage, Ducange obaerres all that can be known of his ) 
ily. 
From these Latin princea of the fourteenth ceatoiy, Boocace, < 
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their own sense^ and the Greeks more foolishly derived 
from the age of Constantine." Otho followed the stand- 
ard of the marquis of Montferrat; the ample state which 
he acquired by a miracle of conduct or fortune,' was 
peaceably inherited by his son and two grandsons, till 
the family, though not the nation, was changed, by the 
marriage of an heiress into the elder branch of the house 
of Brienne. The son of that marriage, Walter de 
Brienne, succeeded to the duchy of Athens ; and with 
the aid of some Catalan mercenaries, whom he invested 
with fiefs, reduced above thirty castles of the vassal or 
neighbouring lords. But when he was informed of the 
approach and ambition of the great company, he col- 
lected a force of seven hundred knights, six thousand 
four hundred horse, and eight thousand foot, and boldly 
met them on the banks of the river Cephisus in Boeotia. 
The Catalans amounted to no more than three thousand 
five hundred hgrse, and four thousand foot; but the 
deficiency of numbers was compensated by stratagem 
and order. They formed round their camp an artifi- 
cial inundation; the duke and his knights advanced 
without fear or precaution on the verdant meadow; their 
horses plunged into the bog ; and he was cut in pieces, 
with the greatest part of the French cavalry^ His fa- 
mily and nation were expelled ; and his son Walter de 
Brienne, the titular duke of Athens, the tyrant of Flo- 
rence, and the constable of France, lost his life in the 
field of Poitiers. Attica and Bceotia were the rewards 
of the victorious Catalans; they married the widows 
and daughters of the slain ; and, during fourteen years, 
the great company was the terror of the Grecian states. 

Shakspeare, have borrowed their Theseus duke of A thens. An ignorant age tnuii* 
fers iu own language and manners to the most distant times. 

* The same Constantine gave to Sicily a king, to Russia the magnus dapifer of 
the empire, to Thebes the primieerius; and these absurd fables are properly lasbed 
by DucaiiRO. (ad Nicephor. Greg. lib. 7. c. 5.) By the Udns, the lord of Thebes 
was styled, by corruption, the Megas Kuiios. or Grand Sire ! 

^ » Quodam miraculo, says Alberic. He was probably received by MichaiU Cho^ 
niatea. the archbishop who had defended Athens agamst the tyrant Leo Sigorut. 
(Nicetas in Baldv/ino.) Michael was the brother of the historian Nicetas; and hii 
encomium of Athens is still extant in MS. in the Bodleian library. (Fabric Bib- 
liot. Grase. torn. 6. p. 405.) 
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The factions drove them to acknowledge the sovereignty 
of the house of Arragon ; and, during the remainder of 
the fourteenth century, Athens, as a government or an 
appanage, was successively bestowed by the kings of 
Sicily. After the French and Catalans, the third dy- 
nasty was that of the Accaioli, a family, plebeian at 
Florence, potent at Naples, and sovereign in Greece. 
Athens, which they embellished with new buildings, 
became the capital of a state, that extended over Thebes, 
Argos, Corinth, Delphi, and a part of Thessaly; and 
their reign was finally determined by Mahomet the Se- 
cond, who strangled the last duke, and educated his 
sons in the discipline and religion of the seraglio, 
p^^^^ Athens,'' though no more than the shadow of 
itateof her former self, still contains about eight or ten 
thousand inhabitants : of these, three-fourths are 
Greeks in religion and language; and the Turks, who 
compose the remainder, have relaxed, in their intercourse 
with the citizens, somewhat of the pride and gravity of 
their national character. The olive-tree, the gift of Mi- 
nerva, flourishes in Attica; nor has the honey of mount 
Hymettus lost any part of its exquisite flavour:* but the 
languid trade is monopolized by strangers; and the agri- 
culture of a barren land is abandoned to the vagrant 
Wallachians. The Athenians are still distinguished by 
the subtlety and acuteness of their understandings ; but 
these qualities, unless ennobled by freedom, and en- 
lightened by study, will degenerate into a low and selfish 
cunning ; and it is a proverbial saying of the country, 
From the Jews of Thessalonica^ the Turks of Negropontj 
and the Greeks of Athens^ good Lord deliver us! This 
artful people has eluded the tyranny of the Turkish ba- 

k The modem account of Athens and the Athenians, is extracted from Spon. 
(Voyage en Grece, torn. 2. p. 79 — .199 ) and Wheeler, (Travels into Greece, p. 337 
-—414.) Stuart, (Antiquities of Athens, passim) and Chandler. (Travels into 
Greece, p. $3— 17tf.) The first of thrse trai^ellers visited Greece in the year 
1676, the last in 17^ ; and ninety years had not produced much difference in the 
tranquil scene. 

' The ancients, or at least the Athenians, believed that all the bees in the worid 
had been propagated from mount Hymettus. They taught that health might be 
preserved, and fife prolonged, by the external use of oil, and the intenial use of 
boney. (Geoponica, lib. 15. c. 7. p. 1089—1094. edit. Niclas.) 
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sfaawB by «n ezpedieiit which alleviates their semtode 
and Bggravatea their shame* About the middle of the 
last century, the Athenians chose for their protector the 
kislar aga, or chief black eunuch of the seraglio. This 
Ethiopian slave, who possesses the sultan's ear, conde- 
scends to accept the tribute of thirty thousand crowns ; 
his lieutenant, the waywode, whom he annually confirms^ 
may reserve for his own about five or six thousand more ; 
and such is the policy of the citizens, that they seldom 
&il to remove and punish an oppressive governor. Their 
private differences are decided by the archbishop, one of 
the richest prelates of the Greek church, since he pos^ 
sesses a revenue of one thousand pounds sterling ; and 
by a tribunal of the eight geronti or elders, chosen in 
the eight quarters of the city : the noble families cannot 
trace their pedigree above three hundred years; but their 
principal members are distinguished by a grave demean^ 
our, a fiir cap, and the lofty appellation of archon. By 
some, who delight in the contrast, the modem language 
of Athens is represented as the most corrupt and bar* 
barous of the seventy dialects of the vulgar Greek:* this 
picture is too darkly coloured; but it would not be easy, 
in the coimtiy of Plato and Demosthenes, to find a reader 
or a copy of their works. The Athenians walk with 
supine indifference among the glorious ruins of anti- 
quity ; and such is the debasement of their character, 
that they are incapable of admiring the genius of didr 
predecessors." 

■ DiMi])ge« GloMiur. Chnc Pntfot p. 8. wlio Ottottt fiir bto MthorTteodMiaB 
Zygomalos, a modem gramnarian. Yet Spon (toia. <. p. 194.) and Whedtr, 
0^ S55.) no incom^toiit judges, flntanaia a more faTOuable opinion 6f the Atdc 

^ Vet we mm t not accuse tKem of compting the name of Athens, which they 

stUlcaUJLtlani. Fnm tbeii««mAamy, wa basetesied ou osm f-^— ^ * 
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